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SHALL WE AMERICANISE OUR 
INSTITUTIONS? 


‘THE problem presented by the growth of obstruction in the House of 
Commons is continually becoming more urgent and more important. 
We have already arrived at a condition of things in which it is pos- 
sible for any minority absolutely to prevent the majority from passing 
any legislation at all. If, during last session, the Government were 
enabled to carry a certain number of non-party bills, this limited 
success was due entirely to the forbearance of their opponents, who 
were satisfied with the withdrawal of the chief bills in the Unionist 
programme and magnanimously refrained from pushing their advan- 
tages to the fullest limit. But there is no doubt that under the 
existing rules they had it in their power to prevent the passage of a 
single bill and to make the session an absolute blank so far as legis- 
lation was concerned. Is this state of things constitutional? Is it 
consistent with the theory of democratic government? Is it in the 
interest of the people at large ? 

The idea underlying our representative system is that, subject to 
certain general principles of morality, the majority of a nation has 
the right to determine all the details of its government. In a 
primitive and savage community the majority employ force to decide 
every difference: in civilised states the ballot-box peacefully attains 
the same result. Victory at the polls is substituted for victory in 
the field, and the minority are assumed to be willing to accept the 
consequences as though they had actually been defeated in a pitched 
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battle. The advantages of this arrangement are all on the side of the 
minority. They obtain opportunities of discussion in the course of 
which they may be able to confute and to convert the majority ; and, 
although in the Jast resort they are expected to yield, their sub- 
mission is accomplisked without humiliation and without suffering. 
If, however, the minority decline to be bound by the rules of the 
game—if they abuse the conditions which have been made for their 
protection, and if they refuse to accept the verdict to which they 
have themselves appealed—then representative government becomes 
a farce, and the only alternative left to us is the old and barbarous 
arbitrament of brute force, unless we are satisfied to accept a policy 
of entire stagnation and to abandon all ideas of change which do not 
command unanimous support. 

But in this case democracy—the power of the people—becomes 
an empty name. It is useless for the people to express their wishes 
and to return representatives charged to give effect to them, if all 
the efforts of their representatives can be successfully paralysed by a 
determined and factious opposition. 

An ordinary session of Parliament affords ample time for the fair 
presentation of arguments for and against the leading proposals of 
the Government. It offers sufficient opportunities for the considera- 
tion and decision of every reasonable amendment. On the other 
hand, no session, however protracted, will be found sufficient for 
even a solitary bill if all the members of the Opposition insist on 
exercising their technical rights to the utmost. A single illustration 
will be enough to establish this proposition. Suppose that the 
number of amendments set down to a particular measure are 500, 
which is less than has on several occasions been proposed to com- 
plicated and contested bills. The divisions alone on these amend- 
ments would occupy more than twenty days; while, if we assume 
that the whole of the 300 members who constitute the Opposition 
claimed their right to speak once on each of these amendments, and 
did so to the extent of only five minutes in each case, they would 
occupy more than three hundred weeks of forty hours, or six years 
of continuous session. Even in this calculation no time would be 
allowed for speeches by supporters of the bill, or for discussion on 
other stages of the bill; no time for the necessary business of 
supply, and no time for motions on other points of Government 
policy or national interest, interposed by the Opposition on motions 
for adjournment. 

From this extreme case it is evident that, without any serious 
exertion, a few scores of members spreading their opposition over a 
wider field, and applying their tactics to every part of the Govern- 
ment policy, could easily wreck every session in turn, as_ the 
Gladstonians did, in fact, wreck the session of 1890. 

What is the remedy for a state of things which, if persisted in, 
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must inevitably sink parliamentary institutions into well-deserved 
contempt, and bring all legislation to a standstill? The question is 
not asked in the interest of any particular party, for the example set 
by the Gladstonians will certainly be followed by their opponents 
when they also, in course of time, with its recurrence of political 
change, are called upon to occupy the position of a minority. All 
parties in the State have equal interest in recovering for the 
majority its proper control of the machinery of legislation. 

In these circumstances it is interesting and may be instructive 
to see how an analogous situation has been dealt with in another 
free country whose institutions have been similarly threatened. 

Obstruction in Congress has been almost as serious as obstruction 
in the House of Commons, although it has lacked some of the 
opportunities given to it by our system, and especially by our mode 
of dealing with votes in supply, and although it has never been 
specially promoted in America, as in Great Britain, by those past 
masters in the art—the Irish politicians. But, in spite of these 
disadvantages, the deliberate attempt on the part of a minority to 
prevent a majority from making progress with its business has, 
under the name of filibustering, advanced so far as on several 
occasions to bring legislation almost to a deadlock. 

In proceeding to consider the methods adopted by the American 
House of Representatives for dealing with this evil, it is necessary 
in the first instance to point out some cardinal differences of practice 
which make any close comparison with the English House of 
Commons altogether impossible. 

We could not apply the American remedy in every particular 
without adopting the American system as a whole; and this system 
is foreign in some respects to our traditions and practice, and would 
upset the principles on which our legislation has hitherto been 
based. 

The great distinction lies in the use made by the American 
House of Select Committees, to whom are accorded an authority and 
influence entirely beyond anything known on this side. All bills, 
as well as the estimates of revenue and expenditure, are referred to 
small committees of from three to sixteen members appointed by 
the Speaker, who is admittedly a partisan leader chosen by the 
majority, and who takes care that his party is able to control the 
decision of every committee. Bills introduced in the House are read 
a first and second time as a matter of course, and are then sent to 
the committees, where they are for the most part considered in 
private. Bills are also initiated in these committees in response to 
a reference from the House, and are then introduced into the House 
on the report of the committee. 

In the last session of Congress more than 16,000 separate bills 
were introduced, and of this number less than one tenth were finally 
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dealt with by the House, the remainder being either rejected in 
committee or practically stifled by not being reported to the 
House. 

The majority of the measures dealt with were of no great public 
interest, being pension bills and bills for local works, which may be 
considered as analogous to our private bills. The proceedings in 
such cases are summary. They are not discussed in committee of 
the whole; but, when reported to the House, the chairman of the 
select committee usually moves the previous question and the House 
proceeds to vote on them immediately, without amendment, and 
with very little, if any, public discussion. The system does not 
differ much in its practical results from that pursued by the House 
of Commons in similar cases, although the custom of moving the 
previous question almost as a matter of course must tend to prevent 
the discussion which arises with us oceasionally on private bills of 
more than usual magnitude, or raising any new and important 
issue. 

In regard to bills of national importance, dealing with questions 
of general policy, and also in the case of all money bills, the pro- 
cedure is more elaborate. The rules require that appropriation and 
revenue bills must be considered in committee of the whole House, 
and practice secures the same result in the case of measures raising 
large questions of policy. 

The following table will show at a glance the various stages 


through which such bills must pass in the House of Commons and 
the House of Representatives respectively :— 


House of Commons. House of Representatives. 


1. First reading. Discussion . First reading. No discussion. 


sible, but unusual. 
2. Second reading. 


pos- 


No discussion. 


Full discus- . Second reading. 


sion. 


3. Going into committee. Discus- 3. Reference to select committee. 


sion may take place on instruction to 
extend the scope of the bill. 

4, Committee of the whole. Bill 
considered line by line. Members can 
speak as often as they please and on 
every amendment. 


5. Consideration of report. Bill 
discussed line by line, but members can 
only speak once on each amendment. 

6. Third reading and passage. Free 
discussion. 


Discussion only on the question of the 
committee to which it is to be sent. 

4, Reported from select committee 
and considered in committee of the 
whole. General debate: after which 
bill read paragraph by paragraph and 
amendments considered. The discussion 
on amendments is generally conducted 
under the five minutes rule. 


5. Third reading and passage. 
Generally with little or no discussion. 


The above table shows that there may be lengthened discussion 
on all the six stages of an English bill, and such discussion almost 
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invariably takes place on four of them. Under the American system 
public discussion only takes places on two stages, but a private con- 
sideration by a select committee is added. 

It will be evident that although, under the American plan, the 
opportunities for discussion are greatly curtailed, it would neverthe- 
less be quite possible, if there were no other restrictions, fora factious 
minority to prevent all legislation. The committee of the whole would 
afford the desired opportunity, and endless amendments might be 
proposed and discussed and finally divided upon. A division in the 
House of Representatives is a much longer affair than in the House of 
Commons, and a whole sitting has more than once been occupied in 
successive votes following one another almost or entirely without 
debate. The present rules of the House of Representatives provide, 
however, against every contingency, and give to the majority absolute 
control over its business. 

The object is attained partly by the operation of what is known 
as the ‘five minutes rule,’ but principally by the application of the 
‘previous question’ or closure, which has been developed into an 
instrument of extraordinary and almost merciless stringency. 

It must be premised that in committee of the whole, in the 
House of Representatives, it is customary to commence proceedings 
with a general debate, which assumes the character of our second 
reading discussion in the House of Commons. When this is 
exhausted, the clerk proceeds to read the bill paragraph by paragraph, 


stopping for amendments as they are offered. 

In the case of a contested measure it is usual for the member in 
charge of the bill to move in advance the closure of the general 
debate at a fixed time which he considers will allow reasonable 
opportunity of discussion, and the five minutes rule provides as 
follows :— 


When general debate is closed by order of the House, any member shall be 
allowed five minutes to explain any amendment he may offer, after which the 
member who shall first obtain the floor shall be allowed to speak five minutes in 
opposition to it, and there shall be no further debate thereon; but the same 
privilege of debate shall be allowed in fayour of and against any amendment that 
may be offered to an amendment; and neither an amendment nor an amendment 
to an amendment shall be withdrawn by the mover thereof unless by the unanimous 
consent of the committee. 

The committee may, by the vote ofa majority of the members present, at any 
time after the five minutes debate has begun, upon proposed amendments to any 
section or paragraph of a bill, close all debate upon such section and paragraph, or 
at its election upon the pending amendments only (which motion shall be decided 
without debate) ; but this shall not preclude further amendment, to be decided 
without debate. (Rule xxiv., §§ 5 and G.) 


It will be seen that the effect of this rule (which is of long stand- 
ing) is, first, that the majority can arrange beforehand for the closure 
of general debate in committee on the bill, and ‘ipso facto’ confine 
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subsequent debate to ten minutes on each amendment proposed, and 
on each amendment to an amendment ; and, secondly, that they may 
at any time close all debate on any one section or paragraph of the 
bill, or upon any pending amendment. At first sight it might be 
supposed that this rule was sufficiently stringent for any purpose, and 
that further restriction would be intolerable to a deliberative assembly 
of freemen. Unfortunately, the resources of obstruction, like the re- 
sources of civilisation, are almost inexhaustible. The ingenuity of 
the minority found its opportunity in the provision which allows 
amendments to an amendment. Formal amendments were moved 
and renewed on every occasion, each entitled to its ten minutes 
debate and to a division with the consequent expenditure of time. 
By itself, therefore, the rule is powerless to prevent deliberate 
obstruction, and its chief recommendation seems to be that it divides 
the whole time allotted into small fractions, so that it is possible for 
a larger number of amendments to be moved and divided on, and for 
a larger number of speakers to get a turn in the discussion, than if 
debate on each amendment were absolutely unlimited. 

The death-blow to obstruction, however, has been given by the 
‘ previous question.’ This proceeding was established in the rules 
of the House of Representatives as long ago as the 7th of April, 1789. 
It has been revised and amended at various periods since then, and 
now stands in the following terms :— 


There shall be a motion for the previous question, which being ordered by the 
majority of the members present, if a quorum, shall have the effect to cut off all 
debate and bring the House to a direct vote upon the immediate question or 
questions on which it has been asked and ordered. 

The previous question may be asked and ordered upon a single motion, a series 
of motions allowable under the rules, or an amendment or amendments, or may be 
made to embrace all authorised motions or amendments, and include the bill to its 
passage or rejection. (Rule xvii., § 1.) 


It appears to be the practice of the House, when the previous 
question is moved, to allowa debate of forty minutes, divided equally 
between the two sides, before the question is put from the chair. It 
is not competent to move the previous question in committee, 
although, as has already been pointed out, it is possible under the 
five minutes rule to close debate on any amendment or paragraph of 
a bill under discussion. But this proceeding would of itself be 
powerless to stop wilful obstruction, as the successive divisions on 
the previous question and on the amendments to which it might 
be moved would, if the latter were numerous, consume an indefinite 
amount of time. Accordingly, this is not, as a matter of fact, the 
course adopted, and the practice of the American House is much 
simpler and more expeditious. With them it is customary, either at 
the commencement of the proceedings on the measure, or during its 
course, to bring up to the House a resolution from the committee on 
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rules fixing the length of time and the conditions under which further 
debate can be carried on, and this resolution is passed under the action 
of the ‘previous question ’ rule without discussion and amendment. 
The chairman of the committee on rules is the Speaker, who is thus 
entitled in practice to decide how long the discussion on every bill 
or stage of a bill shall be allowed, and when the final vote must be 
taken. 

By this proceeding, summary and arbitrary as it may appear to 
us, obstruction is rendered hopeless. At a predetermined date and 
hour the bill or resolution under consideration must be voted on, and 
the minority have only themselves to thank if they waste the inter- 
vening period on irrelevancies or personalities instead of using it to 
bring forward their strongest objections and most important amend- 
ments. 

It is clear that regulations so drastic could not be enforced if 
they were not supported by the general sense of the community, and 
there is no doubt that the democracy of the United States is not 
averse to strong methods when these are required to maintain the 
rights of the majority against the unconstitutional proceedings of 
a factious minority ; and the assertion of this principle is regarded 
as of more importance even than the protection of the right of free 
discussion. 

It will be well at this point to see how the system works in actual 
practice, and to appreciate the extent to which freedom of speech has 
been restricted in a representative body founded on Anglo-Saxon 
models. 

For this purpose we may take the parliamentary history of the 
McKinley Tariff Bill—a measure which was altogether a party one, 
involving the largest national interests and raising many questions of 
the highest social and economicimportance. The bill contained about 
750 separate paragraphs dealing with the various dutiable articles, 
and with those declared on the free list, besides some fifty pages of 
most complicated legis.ation, involving many questions of policy and 
much administrative detail. It is absolutely certain that such a bill 
could not possibly have passed the House of Commons under our 
present rules if a score or even a dozen of members had determined 
seriously to resist it. 

It was reported to the House of Representatives by Mr. McKinley 
on behalf of the Committee of Ways and Means, on the 16th of April 
1890, when he moved that it be read a first and second time, and re- 
ferred to the committee of the whole House on the state of the Union. 
The motion was carried without objection. 

On the 7th of May Mr. McKinley introduced the bill in committee of 
the whole, and made a speech of more than an hour in explanation. 
At the outset he said that the committee on rules would be asked to 
report a rule limiting the debate on the paragraphs of the bill to 
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eight days, and that he hoped that the general debate, preceding the 
debate on amendments, would not exceed four days. 

The general debate then began, and continued morning and 
evening until Saturday evening, the 10th of May, about thirty hours 
altogether having been thus occupied. On Monday morning, the 
12th of May, Mr. McKinley, following the indication he had given 
at the commencement of the debate, moved the closure of the 
general debate and moved the previous question on this motion. 
Both motions were carried after division, the general debate closed, 
and thereupon the clerk proceeded to read the bill paragraph by 
paragraph, and amendments were proposed and voted on under the 
five minutes rule. 

The discussion proceeded for three sittings, occupying about 
twenty hours under these conditions until Thursday, the 15th of 
May, when the committee had reached paragraph 111 of the bill, 
and when Mr. McKinley submitted the following resolution from the 
committee on rules :— 


Resolved: That after the passage of this resolution the House shall assemble at 
11 o'clock a.m. on each legislative day. That immediately after the reading of the 
Journal and the consideration of Conference Reports and House Bills with Senate 
amendments, the House shall resolve itself into committee of the whole House on 
the state of the Union to consider House Bill 9416 to reduce the revenue and 
equalise duties on imports, and for other purposes.' 

That said bill shall be read through, commencing with paragraph 11], and 
shall then from day to day be open to amendment on any part thereof following 
paragraph 110. 

That on Wednesday, the 21st of May, at 12 o'clock ™., said bill, with all 
amendments recommended by the committee of the whole House on the state of 
the Union, shall be reported to the House. 


On this resolution Mr. McKinley moved the previous question. 
After a short debate, lasting forty minutes, the previous question 
was carried, and the resolution was then put, and also carried. 

The four days still allowed for discussion were employed in dis- 
cussing and deciding on amendments moved apparently haphazard 
on all parts of the bill following paragraph 110, and without any 
consecutive arrangement. The Speaker, according to the usual 
practice, called by preference on the members who were in charge of 
or supporting the bill, and their amendments, verbal or otherwise, 
to their own measure had preference over all others, so that the 
Opposition complained that three-fourths of the short time allowed 
were consumed by the supporters of the measure in making altera- 
tions to their own bill. The only satisfaction offered to them was 
the reply from the Republican majority: ‘ This is a Republican bill, 
and the Republicans mean to pass it.’ 


' This is the full title of the bill known in Europe as the McKinley Tariff Bill. 
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Several motions were made by Mr. McKinley in the course of 
the discussion to regulate the time allowed for particular amend- 
ments and subjects. Thus 14 hour was allowed for lead ore, 
14 hour for tobacco, 1 hour for cotton ties, and 2} hours, subse- 
quently increased to 2?, for sugar. 

Finally, at noon on Wednesday the 21st of May, the committee 
rose and the chairman reported the bill as amended to the House. 
At this time nearly 200 amendments were on the paper which had 
not been considered at all. As a compensation, however, they were 
allowed to be printed in the Congressional Record. 

The previous question was then moved on the final stages of the 
bill, which were passed practically without further discussion after 
several divisions, and it was then sent to the Senate. 

The Senate returned it on the 15th of September, with nearly 
500 amendments, some of them of the greatest importance, and 
notably one introduced at the suggestion of Mr. Blaine, and giving 
power to the President to reimpose duties on sugar and other articles 
against countries not exhibiting reciprocity in their dealings with the 
United States. 

Once again in the House of Representatives, the committee on 
rules was invoked to prevent what might have been an interminable 
discussion ; and on their behalf McKinley submitted the following 
resolution, which was passed as usual with the help of the previous 
question :— 

That after the passage of this resolution the committee of the whole House 
on the state of the Union shall be discharged from the further consideration of 
Bill No. 9416, with Senate amendments thereto, and the same shall be considered 
in the House; that after two hours of general debate it shall be in order in the 
House to move to non-concur in the Senate amendments to said bill in gross, and 
agree to a committee of conference as asked for by the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses; and the House shall, without further delay or other 
motion, proceed to vote on said motion, 


At the expiration of the two hours allowed for debate the motion 
to disagree was put and carried. 

A conference of four Republicans and three Democrats from each 
House was appointed, and on the 26th of September Mr. McKinley 
presented their report. 

Next day it was considered, on the motion of Mr. McKinley, who 
gave notice that at 5.30 p.m. he would move the previous question. 

At the appointed time the previous question was carried, the 
report of the conference was adopted, and the bill passed. 

In the course of the same session, other important measures, 
among which were the bill known as the Force Bill, dealing with the 
conduct of congressional elections throughout the United States, and 
a bill reorganising the judicial system, and providing for the appoint- 
ment of eighteen additional circuit judges, were passed by the House 
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of Representatives under similar or even more stringent conditions, 
and sent to the Senate after very limited discussion. 

In the same way and by the same methods the elections of 
several Democratic Congressmen were declared void, and their 
Republican opponents were seated in their places. 

The House has ceased for the time to be in any true sense of the 
word a deliberative assembly. ‘It is like a woman,’ said Senator 
Evarts ; ‘if it deliberates, it is lost.’ It remains only to confirm the 
edicts of the committee on rules and to register the laws prepared 
in caucus by the majorities on the select committees. 

The Democrats have struggled vainly in the grasp of this iron 
system. They have been driven from the artistic obstruction of 
public business with which Englishmen are familiar, and which con- 
sists in the gradual invasion of Government time by endless discussion 
on every possible question, concentrated ‘at last on the measure which 
is the chief object of attack, but employed also against even the most 
innocent and unobjectionable proposals with the sole object of occupy- 
ing the minutes which might otherwise be devoted to the contested 
legislation. In their despair they have resorted to the coarser 
methods of wasting time by frequent divisions on frivolous amend- 
ments and points of order, and by refusing to help in making the 
quorum required by the terms of the Constitution. Every hole has 
been stopped, however, as soon as opened. New rules, prepared by 
the Speaker and carried under the operation of the previous question, 
have limited the power of taking divisions, and have altered the long- 
standing practice of the House with regard to counting a quorum. 
The minority have been baffled and beaten at every point. The 
most drastic resolution and the most complicated bill can be carried 
through the House in about seven hours if it is the pleasure of the 
majority to exercise its full powers, and it has been made evident 
that on the least sign of obstruction their powers will be used to the 
uttermost and without mercy. 

It may well be asked, ‘ What, under such a system, becomes of the 
rights of the minority ?’ Some such question is said to have been 
addressed to Speaker Reed, who replied: ‘ The right of the minority 
is to draw its salaries, and its function is to make a quorum.’ 

This ‘ reductio ad absurdum’ of parliamentary government in a free 
country must appear a phenomenon of baleful import to Englishmen 
nurtured in the traditions of the British House of Commons, and 
looking back to centuries of full and almost unrestricted discussion. 

The American democracy accept the portent with the greatest 
apparent equanimity. The recent legislation of Congress has been 
opposed to the wishes of the majority of the people, and on this 
account the majority in the House of Representatives has just been 
reversed at the late election. But the methods by which this un- 
popular legislation has been passed do not excite any particular 
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indignation, and it seems to be generally conceded that the primary 

duty of Congress is to do the business of the nation, and that the 
majority have the undoubted right to shape this business as they 
please. 

Speaker Reed, who is regarded as primarily responsible for the 
policy of ‘ thorough’ which has produced these results, is now one of 
the recognised leaders on the Republican side, and he was re-elected 
the other day by his constituents with a largely increased majority. 

Whatever the future may have in store for American politics, it 
seems certain that the death-knell of obstruction has been sounded 
as an established instrument of party and parliamentary tactics; and 
future minorities will have to earn the privilege of fair discussion by 
giving the clearest evidence of their determination not to abuse the 
concession. 

The contrast with the position in this country is most striking. 
Here the control of business has passed out of the hands of the 
Government of the Queen and the majority of the representatives 
of the people. Legislation is only possible by the sufferance of the 
minority, and very often of a small minority made up of the least 
respectable and least intelligent members of the Opposition. Six 
years ago, before the situation had reached its present stage of 


impotence and anarchy, Mr. Gladstone described the evil in memo- 
rable words :— 



















I may liken (he said) the House of Commons to a figure of Hercules: strong, 
having a vast load to carry, and well able to carry it, were it not that the limbs 
are so fettered by regulations intended for a set of men of more generous minds, 
that the figure, strong as it is, has come to stagger along the streets, and is a subject 
of ridicule and almost of offence to every little urchin that passes by its side. 


And again he said :— 


The rate at which legislation should march ought to be determined by the 
deliberate choice of the representatives of the people, and ought not to be determined 
by a system built upon the abuse of ancient and generous rules under which the 
Ilouse of Commons becomes more and more, from year to year, the slave of some 
of the poorest and most insignificant among its members.” 





The state of things thus described has been accentuated in the 
last few years by the action of Mr. Gladstone’s own followers, and 
with his tacit sanction. The evil has grown until it has become an 
abuse at least as scandalous as the condition of affairs in the House 
of Representatives. Indeed, if there be no choice between the 
paralysis of all government caused by the factious conduct of our 
minority and the suppression of debate which is the result of the 
American system, many good citizens and friends of progress will not 
hesitate to choose the latter as the less of two evils. In the one 
case, the discussion which is absent in the House will be carried on 


2 Speech at the Eighty Club, 1884. 
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in the press and on the platform before the great tribunal of ulti- 
mate appeal, and the despotism of the majority will be tempered by 
the necessity of obtaining at frequent intervals the approval of their 
constituents. In the other case, the tribunal itself is rendered 
impotent and its decrees invalid, since the minority will always 
frustrate its intentions and prevent its decisions from having any 
practical effect. 

It remains to be seen, however, whether we must inevitably 
reconcile ourselves to either of these alternatives, and if it may not 
be possible to devise a middle course more congenial to the sentiments 
which have heretofore governed the practice of the great mother of 
free parliaments. 

In considering this important question it should be borne in 
mind that under any system the majority have the power to control 
the business if they choose to exert it. No change of rules is necessary 
for this purpose—only a change of practice and of the deeply-rooted 
feeling which has hitherto made such a change repugnant to a 
majority of the House of Commons, and has led them to submit to 
the insolence of a small minority rather than to depart from the 
generous traditions of many centuries of representative government. 
But there is nothing to-day to prevent the majority from bringing 
up and passing under the closure rule similar resolutions to those 
adopted in Congress, limiting debate on any particular measure, or 
even preventing debate altogether. It is not the power which is 
wanting, but the will; and the experience of democratic rule in the 
United States justifies the belief that, if a leader should hereafter 
arise who should, even by the most arbitrary methods, restore to the 
House of Commons its old authority over its members, and enable it 
to regain control of its business, he would be supported by public 
opinion and would be held to have deserved well of the country, 
whose Government he would have rescued from paralysis and con- 
tempt. 

It would seem wiser not to wait for the advent of this deliverer, 
but to see at once if it be not possible to exercise the undoubted 
rights and power of the majority under such safeguards as may pro- 
tect us from the abuses to which unlimited power is necessarily 
subject. 

Obstruction of a serious kind has been developed chiefly in con- 
nection with two classes of public business—the votes in supply and 
the committee stage of bills. The former, by the enormous multi- 
plicity of details and by the variety of subjects to which they relate, 
offer an unlimited field both for the amateur and the professional 
artist in obstruction. Nothing is easier than to start a hare in 
Committee of Supply. A member drops in from diuner or from the 
smoking-room, and inquires of his neighbour what is the subject 
under discussion. It may be the wages of a housemaid in a royal 
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palace, or the salary of an ambassador to a foreign court, the cost of 
a racing plate, or the charges for the Army and Navy. It may raise 
the whole foreign policy of the country, or it may concern some 
infinitesimal detail of a complicated administration. Whatever it 
is, and whether he knows anything of the subject or is profoundly 
ignorant of it, the course of the obstructionist is clear. He rises to 
put a few questions to the Minister. When he has primed himself 
sufficiently, he becomes sceptical and critical. His thirst for in- 
formation has grown with what it feeds on. Some other members 
join in the sport—an adjournment is moved, and then a reduction 
of the vote—and so the game goes merrily on, and the originator of 
the discussion must be singularly unskilful if he is not enabled to 
go home to bed, when the hour for adjournment arrives, with the 
pleasing consciousness of having earned his rest by wasting several 
hours of Government time, and lessening to this extent the chances 
of all other legislation. This kind of obstruction is not always 
deliberate. The worst offender in the present House of Commons, 
the member who speaks oftenest during the session—who constantly 
‘surveys mankind from China to Peru’ without adding one single 
idea or suggestion to the sum of human knowledge, does not belong 
to the fraternity of obstructionists, but is simply a bore of unusual 
dimensions. In former times the bore was extinguished by the 
universal reprobation of the House: now, however, when he serves 
the purpose of the obstructionists, he is protected and shielded by 
them, and is a useful, though unconscious, instrument in their 
tactics. 

No serious purpose—no national object—is served by these dis- 
cussions, which really prevent careful examination of the estimates 
and criticism of the policy on which they are based. The experts 
and economists who might bring real knowledge to the consideration 
of the question retire disheartened from a discussion which is being 
carried on for factious purposes. The House is wearied by the irre- 
levance of the speeches and the ignorance of speakers with no special 
acquaintance with their subject, and the whole debate degenerates 
into a physical contest of endurance between the overworked Ministers 
on one side and the free lances of the Opposition on the other. 

There are two ways in which this abuse might be dealt with. 
The first is one that has often been suggested and has been more 
than once considered by a committee, although the conservatism of 
the House of Commons has always prevented its acceptance. It is 
that the votes should be sent to one or more committees, and that 
the consideration by these committees should be substituted for the 
committee of the whole. The advantages of such a plan are obvious. 
There is no reason why such committees should be partisan any 
more than the committee on public accounts or the grand com- 
mittees have been, and they would be able to give a careful and 
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instructed attention to the estimates that would probably lead to 
many improvements and economies. 

If, however, the House insists on its ancient constitutional right 
to deal with supply in committee of the whole, then the only remedy 
appears to be for the House to fix beforehand, on entering upon the 
consideration of supply, the number of days which shall be given to 
each class of the estimates, and to order the committee to report each 
class at the expiry of the time named. The same action must be 
taken on the report stage, if necessary, and the Opposition would have 
to arrange among themselves the questions of policy or detail which 
they might desire to raise in each session in order to concentrate 
their energies on these instead of frittering the time away in unim- 
portant and discursive debate. If either plan were adopted, it would 
lead in future to the consideration of the votes while members were 
still fresh, and there would be no necessity to postpone them to the 
end of the session when the House is wearied and only anxious to 
hurry through the remaining business and to get to the holidays. 

Coming now to the question of the committee stage of bills, it 
has been already pointed out that under our present system it is 
easy for a small minority to occupy the whole of a session of Parlia- 
ment in the discussion of amendments in committee on a single 
bill. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted upon that no ordinary closure, 
no limitation of the length of speeches, no rules against repetition 
or disorder, will prevent this possibility. There is one remedy, and 
only one, namely, that adopted by the American House of Represen- 
tatives in fixing by resolution a limit of time at which the whole 
debate in committee shall be brought toa close. Supposing that a 
reasonable, and indeed an ample, time were fixed for this purpose, 
will any one contend that there would be any hardship to the 
minority, or that any public interest would suffer ? 

The fear undoubtedly is that the majority would abuse their 
power and would cut down discussion until, as in recent proceedings 
in Congress, deliberation becomes impossible, and the House is a 
mere machine for registering votes. But here we must rely on the 
much more ancient traditions of the House of Commons, on its 
ingrained habit of free speech, and on the public sentiment of the 
country, which would undoubtedly resent any limitation of debate 
which went beyond the necessities of the situation. .The suggestion 
which seems most likely to secure the desired result, with due 
regard to moderation, is that a committee of rules should be 
appointed, similar in composition to the committee of selection, 
whose fairness and impartiality has never yet been questioned. 

Any minister or member in charge of a bill should be permitted, 
at any stage in its progress, to move that it be referred to the 
committee on rules with instructions to report recommending a 
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fixed limit of time for its pending and subsequent stages; and this 
motion, as well as the motion for the adoption of the report of the 
committee, should be decided without debate. 

The committee on rules would act under general instructions to 
take into consideration the character of the bill, the nature of the 
opposition, and the time of the session, and it should be competent 
for them to report in any case that in their opinion it was undesirable 
to fix any limit. 

By such an arrangement it is almost certain that in every instance 
full time would be allowed for all fair discussion, while debate for the 
sole purpose of delaying a measure supported by the majority would 
be powerless to effect its object, and the raison d’étre of obstruction 
as now practised would absolutely cease to exist. 

How is the Queen’s Government to be carried on? The steady 
growth of deliberate obstruction makes it hopeless to expect a dimi- 
nution of the evil by any process of natural decay. Are we content 
to leave every majority in turn at: the mercy of an unscrupulous 
minority who can clog the wheels and bring the machinery to a 
standstill if their demands are not complied with? Have we not 
been longsuffering and patient enough? How long are we to wait, 
passive and inert, before we use our strength to throw off this 
incubus that threatens to strangle the great and noble institution of 
Parliamentary Government and to destroy in its unclean embrace 
the mighty power that has withstood successfully the arbitrary 
violence of kings and has survived to give expression to the well- 
considered decisions of a free people ? 

It has been shown, both by the experience of this country and by 
that of the United States, that the practice of unlimited discussion 
has become incompatible with the proper progress of business under 
modern conditions. The great underlying principles of representa- 
tive government do not require it—the democracy have shown no 
eager desire to preserve it. Its limitation, with any regulations that 
may be devised to encourage the majority to proceed with that spirit 
of fairness which is consistent with English traditions, is urgently 
and speedily demanded if we would preserve the potent instrument 
of popular government from ridicule and failure, and if we would see 
the House of Commons once more command the confidence of the 
people and the respect of other nations. 

J. CHAMBERLAIN. 
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IRRESPONSIBLE WEALTH. 


I. 


Mr. GLapsToNE has told us that this country year by year possesses 
some six or seven hundred millions of ‘irresponsible wealth.’ No 
man is better able than Mr. Gladstone to make such a calculation. 
If any other man had made this assertion he might have been thought 
to bea visionary. But the greatest Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
our day is certainly the best bookkeeper; and when he speaks we 


may believe. He says truly that ifa tithe of this amount, that is, 


sixty or seventy millions, were given yearly to wise private and public 
uses, the face of England would be changed. This needs no proof. 
The phrase ‘ Irresponsible Wealth ’ is very happy for its purpose, 
and may be gladly accepted as a working formula. It means the 
wealth which no law reaches, which the owner does not spend, which 


is withdrawn from all public cognisance, and is laid up in secret. 
Therefore it is hidden and sheltered from responsibility to public 
law, or private scrutiny. 

But is the phrase true? Absolutely no. There can be no such 
thing as ‘Irresponsible Wealth.’ For wealth cannot be responsible 
or irresponsible. It is dead, inorganic matter, which cannot enter 
into the law of morals. But the owner of wealth is responsible, 
absolutely and always. He may bury his talent in the earth, or in 
the consols, but he will have to give account to the uttermost 
farthing. This is the only point on which I will say a few words. 
And beyond all doubt neither Tyre or Sidon, Ninive or Babylon, ever 
held so terrible a stewardship as England in this nineteenth century. 
It is indeed true that we are not bound by a divine enactment to 
give a tithe of all we possess. That wise and expedient law was 
abolished by the higher law which has created the Christian world. 
We are free from the law of Israel, but we are not free from a more 
perfect, searching, constraining, and even peremptory law which is 
the law of liberty ; that is, the law of charity, of generosity, of watch- 
ful consideration of the needs of others, of temperate content with 
our own lot, and self-denying efforts for the help of our neighbour. 
This law is older than the Decalogue. Its root is in the law of nature; 
its growth and training was under the old law ; its ripeness, fullness, 
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and perfection are in the new law which we Christians profess to 
obey. But we will return to this hereafter. Let us first trace, at 
least in outline, the condition of England as it is at this day. In 
1500 the population of England was about two millions. The land- 
owners, notwithstanding the vast extent of land held by the bishops 
and the monasteries, were very numerous. At this day in a popula- 
tion of thirty-six millions the holders of land, from the greatest to the 
least, are hardly a million. Of these the owners of seventy millions 
of acres are 180,524.' This concentration of land in a few hands 
is a modern social revolution. It began no earlier than in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth by the Statute of Uses, interpreted and manipu- 
lated by lawyers ; and it was finally completed in the reign of Charles 
the Second by the law and practice of settlement, of which both 
judges and lawyers have with even a more profuse subtilty drawn 
out all possible applications.? Our present state is not the ancient 
tradition of England, but a modern innovation, insensibly, and, to a 
great extent, secretly superinduced, whereby the gravest social changes 
have been effected, such as the extinction of whole classes of the 
people—the smaller freeholders, the yeomen, the statesmen, and the 
like. The Report of the Royal Commission on the Housing of the 
Working Classes gives abundant evidence of the disastrous conse- 
quences of this condition of the land, especially in London; and 
provides for the compulsory purchase of sites, and of portions of land 
to be attached to the dwellings of the people. It is not necessary 
to dwell on this point. It is enough to say that the restricted hold- 
ing of the surface of the country, and the manifold evils thence 
accruing, is one of three chief causes of our social state which is 
oppressively felt by the people. The housing of the people, both in 
towns and sometimes even in the country, is such as to render 
domestic life all but impossible. But to what does a homeless people 
perpetually tend? There are centres even in our counties that 
would answer this question. But we need go no further for an 
answer than to the East of London. No doubt we shall be told that 
the housing of the people in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
was as bad; not, indeed, as the East of London, but as the worst 
of our agricultural population.* At the same date the houses also 
of the rich were deplorable. The description of the earthen floors, 
unglazed windows, hearths without chimneys, roofs open to the thatch, 
seems to us incredible. But there were true homes even in those 
miserable dwellings, for a religious and moral life still prevailed, as 
it prevails at this day in certain portions of our people, in defiance of 
their miserable surroundings. 

Another and still more modern change has passed upon us. 


' Mulhalls Dictionary of Statistics, p. 266. 
? Pollock, The Land Lanrs (introduction), pp. 1, 2, and 217. 
% Denton, England in the Fifteenth Century, pp. 43-45, 
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Down to the end of the last century the wealthiest class of the people 
was the class of the landowners. And yet with few exceptions the 
inequalities of the upper class were not very great. The aristocracy 
of land, titled and untitled, was in itself fairly balanced. But a new 
class was growing up into great wealth: the commercial and manu- 
facturing world. They would, no doubt, have gradually overshadowed 
the wealth derived from land by their steady rise and expansion. In 
1798 Mr. Pitt imposed an Income Tax of 10 per cent. on an estimate 
of 100 millions: that is, taking the rent of land at 50 millions, of 
houses at 10 millions, and the profits of trade at 40 millions. Mr. 
Gladstone states the figures as follows. In 1862 the income from land 
was 60} millions: from trade 182 millions. In 1889 from trade 336 
millions: from land only 58? millions. In 1862 it was } of the 
aggregate: in 1889 only +. 

This astonishing multiplication of commercial wealth is to be 
ascribed to two causes: the first, the extraordinary rapidity with 
which England outstripped all nations in applying the power of 
steam to the machinery of manufacture ; the second, the application 
of steam to the transit of all products of industry by land and by sea. 
Both in quantity and quality we were able so far to surpass other nations 
that we took away from them their chief staples of manufacture, and 
instead of buying of them, we turned the world into a great market 
for the sale of our industries. The inevitable consequence of this 
was a rapid development of all our commerce and the piling up of 
enormous financial fortunes. Our merchants became princes and are 
called millionaires. 

Another contributing but subordinate cause was the rise of the 
political economists; and their original scope and mission cannot be 
better stated than in the words of Adam Smith, whom all of us English- 
men at Jeast consent to revere as the patriarch of political economy. 
Speaking of the liberty of industry, and of the relation of the Sovereign 
or State to the labour of individuals, he says, ‘ According to the system 
of national liberty, the Sovereign has only three duties to attend to, 
three duties of great importance, indeed, but plain and intelligible to 
common understandings: first, the duty of protecting the society 
from the violence or invasion of other independent societies ; second, 
the duty of protecting, as far as possible, every member of the society 
from the injustice or the oppression of every other member of it; .. . 
and, thirdly, the duty of erecting and maintaining certain works and 
certain public institutions which it can never be for the interest of 
any individual or small number of individuals to erect or maintain,’ 
such as the army, police, the ports, harbours, and the like. He then 
says that the State is bound to provide for the national manhood and 
character by military training and education ; ‘ to prevent. that sort of 
mental mutilation, deformity, and wretchedness which cowardice 
necessarily involves in it from spreading themselves through the 
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great body of the people.’ ‘The same thing may be said of the gross 
ignorance and stupidity, which in a civilised society seem so fre- 
quently to benumb the understandings of all the inferior ranks of the 
people. A man without the proper use of the intellectual faculties 
of a man is, if possible, more contemptible than even a coward, and 
seems to be mutilated and deformed in a still more essential part of 
the character of human nature.’ Such is the political economy of 
Adam Smith—the wise administration of the whole commonwealth, 
of which book-keeping is a necessary, but a subordinate, part. 

These passages are taken from an able article by Mr. John Rae in 
the Contemporary Review of August 1888. In truth our earlier 
political economists were fully aware that Economy is the administra- 
tion of a household in all the manifold physical and moral needs of 
its inmates. Political economy is therefore a metaphor; but it loses 
nothing of its ample meaning, and minute relation to all the physical 
and moral needs of the commonwealth. Having said this, it may be 
admitted that it is to the financial and commercial branch of politi- 
cal economy that the immense development of commercial wealth 
is to be ascribed. But this immense development of commercial 
wealth has been purchased at the cost of equally immense evils, both 
physical and moral, which it is the office of the large and true politi- 
cal economy to heal or to prevent. The over-exertion of any sub- 
ordinate faculty or function never fails to generate morbid and danger- 
ous states in the general health of the body. There isno doubt that 
free trade, freedom of contract, free labour, ‘ buying in the cheapest 
market and selling in the dearest,’ are axioms of commercial prudence. 
They are hardly worthy of being called a science. Nevertheless this 
freedom of trade has immensely multiplied all branches of commerce 
and developed the energies of all our industrial population. But it 
has created two things: the irresponsible wealth which stagnates, and 
the starvation wages of the labour market. This cheapest market is 
the market of the lacklands, penniless and helpless. Free labour 
means the labour of men who have to choose between food and no 
food. In four of our western counties wages are so low that men 
come to London by thousands every year, and being here crowd the 
dock gates and underbid the permanent workmen who have already 
reason not to be content with their hire. What happens to one 
threatens all, and men reasonably and justly unite to stand by each 
other. Union is self-defence, the first law of nature, and in defend- 
ing themselves men are defending wives and children who live always 
upon the brink of want. An accident or a sickness, the caprice or 
the avarice of an employer, any one of these things—often they come 
together—and a whole home is hungry for weeks or months. We 
have these two worlds always and openly face to face, the world of 
wealth and the world of want: the world of wealth saying in its heart, 
‘I sit as a queen over all traders and toilers;’ and the world of 

3N2 
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want not knowing what may be on the morrow. Can this secret and 
stagnant wealth then be irresponsible ? Was Dives irresponsible 
with Lazarus on his doorstep? We do not read that he refused to 
help him, or that he sent for police to remove him. He was only 
unconscious of the neighbourhood of misery, swathed and surfeited 
as he was in his own gross indulgence of self. 

The ‘irresponsibility of wealth’ is vividly described in these 
words: ‘Go to now, ye rich men, weep and howl in your miseries 
which shall come upon you. Your riches are corrupted, and your 
garments are moth-eaten. Your gold and silver is cankered, and 
the rust of them shall be for a testimony against you.’* This is clearly 
the capital that pays no taxes, and gives no charity, laid up in secret, 
and barren of all good to the owner or to his neighbour. 

But there are possible worse things than this sterility and stag- 
nation. There are scant hires, and. starvation wages, and free 
contracts enforced by distraint, and rack rents that cannot be paid. 
The same hand writes again upon the wall: ‘ Behold the hire of the 
labourers who have reaped down your fields, which by fraud has been 
kept back by you, crieth, and the ery of them hath entered into the 
ears of the Lord of Sabaoth.’® And men ask, ‘ Whom have we 
defrauded ? Were not our contracts free ? and if free were they not 
legal?’ But between irresponsible wealth and dependent poverty 
what freedom can there be? Is it not agree or hunger? The world 
is lordly and is its own authority; but I make no apologies for 
appealing from the world to our Divine Master. Whatsoever the 
world may say or think, His words are, and will ever be, our law. 
They are too well known to need many quotations; it is enough to 
repeat one saying: ‘ Woe unto you rich, for you have received your con- 
solation.’® Your consolation is this life, and your irresponsible wealth, 
which you must leave behind you. There is a parable so often 
quoted that it may be called the plea or Gospel of Capital, the 
Parable of the Labourers in the Vineyard. Capital made free con- 
tracts at the third, sixth,and ninth hour for a penny a day. Labour 
took it without complaint. The same free contract was made at the 
eleventh hour. When evening came labour murmured, not because 
it was underpaid, but because somebody was overpaid. And Capital 
said, ‘Is it not lawful for me to do what I will with my own?’’ 
Capital was clearly in its rights, and the men were in the wrong. 
But when did any capitalist in our day give a day’s wage for one hour’s 
work ? And yet, measuring by the long day of disappointed waiting, 
the craving of nature, and perhaps the hungry mouths at home, the 
Lord of the Vineyard was more than just, he was generous. He did 
not regard his wealth as irresponsible. The parable is, indeed, 
a warning against the murmuring of labour, but also against the 
despotic avarice of capital. 

‘St. James vy. 1-4. ° Zbid. 5. 6 St. Luke vi, 24. * St. Matthew xx. 15. 
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The present condition of our labouring people is one of widespread 
unrest. They are sore and discontented. The world of capital is 
alarmed and combining for its defence. The world of labour is unit- 
ing to demand a fuller and fairer share in the products of its skill 
and toil. Every city and town has its unemployed ; millions are in 
poverty ; agriculture languishes; land is going out of cultivation ; 
trades are going down; mills and furnaces are working half-time ; 
strikes run through every industry. Is there a blight upon our 
mountainous wealth ? Why is all this? 

Where is the remedy? Not in legislation, nor in modern 
political economy, nor in the present administration of the poor law. 
Where then can it be found? In the law that created the Christian 
world: and chiefly in the spontaneous action of individual men, not 
in ‘committees’ and ‘societies,’ but in personal sacrifice, in the 
charity of humanity and of self-denial. 

Two appeals of great weight and force have been made in the 
last days to the possessors of wealth in America and in England: the 
one by a man whose public life gives unequalled authority to his 
words; the other by a private man whose noble fulfilment of the 
gospel he preaches demands of all men a considerate hearing. Mr. 
Carnegie tells us plainly, first, that the accumulation of stagnant 
wealth to be bequeathed to heirs is a vain-glory in the giver, and 
may be a ruin to the receiver: secondly, that the bequeathing of 
wealth for charities when the donor is gone out of life is an empty 
way of making a name for generosity: thirdly, that to distribute 
all, beyond the reasonable and temperate reserves due to kindred and 
their welfare, inter vivos or now in life, with his own will, judgment, 
and hand, to works of public and private beneficence and utility, is 
the highest and noblest use of wealth. This isa gospel, not according 
to capital, but according to the mind and life of the Founder of the 
Christian world. It is nothing new. It is no private opinion or 
exorbitant notion of a morbid prodigality, but the words of soberness 
and truth. If men so acted they would change the face of the world. 
It is the Christian Socialism, destructive of the socialism generated 
by despair in reaction against ‘ irresponsible wealth,’ the true antidote 
to the selfishness of capital, permeating the commonwealth with an 
irresistible, healing, constructive influence. Every disciple of Mr. 
Carnegie will be a master-builder of human society, expelling its 
gross humours, and renewing the vigorous health of public welfare. 
Where this constructive socialism prevails the destructive socialism 
bred of the selfishness of irresponsible capital can never prevail. It 
is the concentration of land, and money, and power in few hands 
closed to the public good that generates the despairing extravagance 
of Socialists and Nihilists. The abnormal conditions of society are 
thought to be of the essence of society itself: to get rid of the 
morbid conditions they think that society itself must be destroyed, 
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But wise and just social legislation and generous social actions will 
heal the maladies of society and renew its vital structure. 

The other appeal—which is made by Mr. Gladstone—falls 
within the power of almost all who are above want. It is simply 
to set apart a definite minimum of their annual income for the 
service of God and of their neighbour. The proportion may be 
fixed by each according to his free will. It may be more or less than 
a tithe, according to the condition and circumstances of the giver. 
Whatsoever amount it be, it is alienated from personal use for the 
benefit of others. 

And here will come in the law of liberty, that is, the law of gene- 
rosity, gratitude, self-denial, freely constraining the will to do not 
only what natural and Christian sympathy requires of us, but, over- 
passing these narrower measures, to do all we can—remembering for 
whom we do it, and for what free sacrifice of Himself we in return deny 
ourselves. This law, which binds the whole Christian world, binds this 
country at this day with an especial obligation. It is, with one possible 
exception, the richest country in the world. It has by steady progres- 
sion increased in wealth with a profuseness and rapidity unequalled in 
history ; and as it has increased in wealth the proportion given to the 
service of God and of our neighbour has become less and less. Let 
nobody be dazzled and deceived by 100,000/. given here, or 200,0001. 
given there, for the support of a hospital, or the restoration of a 
cathedral, The population by which the cathedrals were built were 
in number less than a fifteenth of the population of to-day. They 
covered the face of England, Scotland, and Wales with sacred architec- 
ture which, till lately, we selfishly suffered to decay. For a thousand 
years our forefathers voluntarily by the law of liberty imposed upon 
themselves the old law of tithes. The last two generations have been 
commuting and getting rid of it. Until the sixteenth century the 
poor of England were cared for at the doors of the palaces of bishops, 
of nobles, of monasteries, and at the thresholds of their pastors and their 
neighbours. When spoliation had made this no longer possibie, and 
episcopal and royal appeals for alms were issued all in vain, parliament 
then gave us the Poor Law, a rent-charge on the wealth of the 
country in behalf of the younger children of the people. The law 
of liberty passed into an Act of Parliament. This Poor Law, in time 
past profusely maladministered, has in our days been amended, and 
for half a century has been whittled down to a minimum of relief to 
the poor, and a maximum relief to the ratepayer. At this day we 
have 3,000,000 of poor who, in the course of the year, are relieved 
in some way by the Poor Law: a number larger than the whole 
population of the time of Elizabeth. And yet at this time Mr. Glad- 
stone estimates the capital of the country at twelve or thirteen 
thousand millions of money. The amount spent in the Poor Law 
relief is put at seven millions a year. Mr. Gladstone also states 
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that the annual increase of wealth beyond that which returns into 
the annual consumption may be put at two hundred millions. If a 
tithe of this were laid out year by year on public works and service of 
the commonwealth, there would not be a hovel in the land ; the dwel- 
lings of the poor in our cities would be rebuilt ; ‘ East London,’ unfit 
for human habitation, would be forgotten in the darkness of history. 
It is precisely the want of money that perpetuates its present in- 
tolerable degradation. For years the Board of Works demolished, 
without building up. Wide sites lay bare, and overcrowding was 
aggravated on all sides, and all this chiefly for want of money. 
Elected Vestries were also too strong for Commissions or Boards. 
If, then, on any scale worthy of the wealth and of the number of our 
people every man would set apart a proportion for the service of the 
country, not a year would pass without some notable public work, 
which is now talked of as impossible, and therefore never attempted. 
We are told that the wealth of London grows by twenty millions 
every year, and yet our hundred hospitals are every year in debt 
from 50,000/. to 100,000/. We are told also, and with a somewhat 
lamentable voice, that no less than 4,000,000/. of alms are given 
away every year in London. And yet we have a population degraded 
by poverty to a condition hardly human. The four millions of alms 
have perhaps done what ten righteous might have done for the Cities 
of the Plain. Who knows what just judgment on the luxurious 
hardness of heart and the reeking sinfulness of London this yearly 
oblation may not have averted? Great as is the desolation of our 
poverty and its inseparable demoralisation, nevertheless there is still 
an immense energy of charity in the population of England. But it 
is confined to a comparatively small number. The subscription lists 
of our manifold charities show us the same names over and over 
again, and show also the conspicuous absence of a multitude of names 
representing a fabulous amount of ‘irresponsible wealth’; and, 
finally, an army of humble and unknown names, on whom the great 
burden, and the greater blessing, of charity is resting. Among such 
self-denying people there are many who give more than a tithe of 
all they possess; but no one knows it, and of the wealthy few do 
likewise. 

What Mr. Gladstone invites us to do is to enter freely and gladly 
upon what may be called a Chivalry of Self-denial. He does not de- 
sire to see a society, as a city set upon a hill—but an association knit 
together by an inward and firm resolve. Each member will judge 
and fix for himself what proportion of his income he will set apart ; 
but it must be a definite minimum. The names of the members 
ought to be registered in the hands of some central person ; but the 
proportion fixed for himself by each member would be known to 
himself alone. There would be no receiver or treasurer, because 
each member will administer his own income, choosing the objects of 
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his distribution, the measure of his gifts, and the public or private 
channel through which they shall pass. It may be useful to select 
and recommend certain works and undertakings,and certain modes of 
administration ; as, for instance, that those who can give large contri- 
butions should not fritter them away on many small works, but strike 
a heavy blow on some greater object ; and that those who can only 
give in small sums should not sink them in great works where they 
become lost, but give them carefully and kindly in acts of personal 
and private help. 

These two appeals sound in our ears with an imperious note, 
warning us of a great danger and of the need of energetic action. 
There is no doubt that the enormous wealth of England and of the 
United States is a grave peril both in the public and private life of 
men. As to public life, an American writer in a book lately published 
says that it is an error to suppose that the American Union is 
governed bya democracy. It is governed, he says, by a plutocracy,”* 
by money and millionaires, by rings and avarice. Neither public life 
nor judicial integrity is safe where money reigns supreme. We also 
are threatened by the supremacy of irresponsible wealth. It breeds 
a cynical and supercilious mind, the worst danger of the governing 
class. The refined luxury of a rich upper class hardens the heart 
with impenetrable obduracy. Such hardened men are incapable of 
governing. They have eyes that cannot see, ears that cannot hear, 
and hearts that cannot understand the mind and will, the miseries 
and the sufferings, of the people. A plutocracy here in England 
would be our ruin. Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Gladstone, like the 
two witnesses, are prophesying in the midst of the city. What 
answer they will meet remains to be seen. Nothing can mitigate 
our social evils but a spontaneous return to the highest counsels of 
natural and Christian self-sacrifice ; in this the people believe, but in 
nothing else. Neither legislation nor political economy will bring 
capital and labour to mutual confidence. The administration of the 
Poor Law is crippled and inadequate. Public opinion is paralysed 
by doctrinaires. The aristocracy of the poor get food in the work- 
house. The million outside are passed by as beyond redemption or 
help. The sincerity of self-sacrifice wins and changes the hearts of 
men, and the personal sympathy of men and of women who will go 
into the midst of those who hunger by day, and shiver by night on 
the stone benches of the Thames Embankment, is irresistible. This 
is no new doctrine. It was taught by the life of Him who came to 
sorrow and to suffer among men. When men see this truth, this 
Divine Vision of a blissful life of love to God and man, no wealth is 
irresponsible. All things are a trust, not ours but His, a steward- 
ship with a reckoning near at hand. But fear is the lowest motive of 


8 Scott’s Republic as a Form of Government, p. viii. 
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charity : rather it in itself is not charity. Responsible stewardship 
is not the highest motive. ‘So speak ye, and so do, as they that 
shall be judged by the law of liberty.’® That is, ‘what can I do? 
my power measures my duty: and the motive of my duty is love, 
which has no limit, but the power which God gives to each in 
poverty or in wealth.’ 


HENRY Epwarp, Card. Archbishop. 


®* St. James ii. 12. 
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II. 


I WILLINGLY comply with the courteous request of the Editor to write 
some comments on the Review and Recommendation which Mr. 
Gladstone bases on Mr. Carnegie’s Gospel of Wealth. 

Burdened as I am with official responsibilities and filled with 
grave solicitude for the critical condition of my fellow religionists in 
Russia, my observations must necessarily be few and brief. For, 
being cast in a less heroic mould, I cannot emulate the achievement 
of the veteran statesman who, smiling at his fourscore years, is 
engaged well-nigh simultaneously in conducting a great political 
campaign, in making recondite Homeric researches, in laying bare 
to the multitude the granite foundations on which the truth of Holy 
Scripture is established, and in preaching a powerful sermon on the 
Responsibilities of Wealth. For a sermon Mr. Gladstone’s striking 
article undoubtedly is. Nota discourse dealing in commonplaces 
and abounding in frothy declamations. But an earnest homily 
concluding with a sound practical proposal. 

Starting from Mr. Carnegie’s idea that the surplus property of 
the wealthy should be a great treasure administered for the common 
good, Mr. Gladstone suggests that, inasmuch as the wealthy members 
of the community do not as a rule give away an adequate or becom- 
ing portion of their incomes, those who have risen to the conception 
of their duty in this respect should form themselves into a kind of 
beneficent society, binding themselves in honour to devote, from year 
to year, a certain fixed proportion of their profits to the honour of 
God and the good of their neighbour, to the various purposes which 
so readily commend themselves to the philanthropist, to the endeav- 
our manfully to grapple with the problem of pauperism, and to the 
establishment of Free Libraries, public baths and parks. 

The plan is not a novel one. This is said not to depreciate but 
to affirm and to enhance its value. For it receives its sanction 
from the venerated pages of the Bible. The lesson is again and 
again inculcated in Holy Writ that every man should dedicate a tenth 
of his property to holy uses. It must be admitted that a somewhat 
similar usage existed among heathen nations, the Greeks, Romans, 
Carthaginians and others, but nowhere do we find the practice in such 
universal operation; in no other codes do we find the tithe system, on 
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which Selden learnedly discourses, so fully elaborated. In early 
Biblical history we read of Abraham presenting the tenth of the 
spoils of his victory to the king-priest Melchisedek.' Jacob, after his 
vision at Luz, vows a tenth of all his property to God. The Mosaic 
Law declares, as a general enactment, that the tenth of all produce, 
as well as of flocks and cattle, is ‘ holy unto the Lord.’* The various 
regulations on the subject may be thus briefly summed up. One- 
tenth of the whole produce of the soil was to be assigned for the 
maintenance of the Levites ; out of this the Levites were to devote 
a tenth to the use of the Priests. There was a second tithe to be 
laid out in the purchase of food for festal celebrations, in which the 
Levites were to be, by special command, included. There was be- 
sides the tithe of the third year, concerning which it is prescribed, 
‘At the end of three years thou shalt bring forth all the tithe of 
thine increase the same year, and shalt lay it up within thy gates: 
and the Levite (because he hath no part nor inheritance with thee) 
and the stranger, and the fatherless, and the widow which are in thy 
gates shall come and shall eat and be satisfied; that the Lord thy 
God may bless thee in all the work of thy hand which thou doest.’ ‘ 
This tithe of the third year, which had to be laid up ‘ within the 
gates’ of the city, was evidently a reserve fund on which the needy 
were to draw as occasion required. Nor was this the only provision 
made for the needy. The divine Lawgiver, in teaching the rights 
of poverty, did not content himself with vague exhortations. He 
gave positive laws in their favour and secured to them a regular com- 
petence. The spontaneous produce of the fields, the orchards, and 
vineyards in every seventh year was to belong to them. In every 
harvest the borders of the field were to be reserved for the poor and 
the stranger. The proprietor was not allowed to glean the vineyard 
after the gathering, nor to return to fetch the forgotten sheaf, nor to 
go over the boughs of the olive tree when beaten. All this should 
be for ‘the stranger, the fatherless, and the widow.’* So that it was 
computed that the Israelite had to give up nearer a fifth than a tenth 
of his income for religious and charitable purposes. These laws were 
not, at all periods, kept with equal scrupulousness. When there was 
a decline of religious fervour, these precepts fell into abeyance, and 
when there was a religious revival, as in the time of King Hezekiah, 
effectual means were taken to secure their observance.’ The stinging 
rebuke of Malachi indicates strikingly that neglect of this duty was 
considered a heinous offence. ‘Willaman rob God? Yet ye have 
robbed me. But ye say, Wherein have we robbed thee? In tithes 
and offerings.’ 7 

When Israel lost his nationality and had to quit the land of his 


' Gen. xiv. 20. 2 Gen. xxviii. 22. 8 Lev. xxvii. 30-32. 
‘ Deut. xiv. 28-29. 5 Ex. xxiii. 11; Lev. xix. 9,10; Deut. xxiv. 19-21. 
6 2 Chron. xxxi. 5, 12, 19. 7 Malachi iii. 8. 
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fathers, he was no longer enabled to adhere to the letter of these 
various commands, but the teachers of the nation endeavoured, by 
precept and example, to preserve the spirit of these enactments. 
Tn the ritual code which regulates every detail of Jewish life, it is 
enjoined that a man should give in charity at least one-tenth of his 
income. Of this tenth no part should be devoted even to synagogal 
or other ritual uses. All must be given to the poor.* Nor has this 
regulation proved a mere piwm desiderium. I know a goodly 
number of co-religionists who rigorously and conscientiously carry 
out this practice, their charity account being as carefully posted up 
as their commercial ledgers. Preachers exhort to the fulfilment of 
this duty again and again. I have before me a powerfully worded 
article on the subject which was widely circulated among my com- 
munity a few years ago, and which concludes with the words :— 
‘Then, while you have life and health and means give—give to God 
the tithe which is His: for the sake of the poor, that they may live ; 
for the sake of society, that it may endure ; for your own sake, that 
the work of your hands may be blessed ; for the sake of duty, honesty 
and honour! For “ shall a man rob God ?”’ ® 

Mr. Carnegie and Mr. Gladstone have, therefore, done excellent 
service in enforcing this olden lesson under a new name. Never in 
the world’s history has there been greater need to preach the duties 
of wealth and the rights of poverty. Inno previous age has the chasm 
been so deep which divides the rich and the poor ; in no other city have 
the contrasts between luxury and misery been so appalling, seeing 
as we do its wealth ‘a monster gorged ’midst starving populations.’ 
And it is only by seeking to bridge the gulf between the Haves and 
the Have-nots, that there is any hope of staving off that social 
revolution which every year seems more and more imminent. 

We may, of course, expect various arguments to be forthcoming 
to weaken the force of Mr. Gladstone’s appeal. It may be argued, 
they who have a kind and feeling heart need not join any special 
guild or association in order to be reminded of their obligation, 
whilst those who are callous, those who spend all they have on their 
own expensive tastes, will remain as obdurate as they have been before. 

I admit that there will always remain a residuum of egoists and 
self-seekers ‘that put far away the evil day and cause the seat of 
violence to come near, that lie upon beds of ivory, and stretch them- 
selves upon their couches, and eat the lambs out of the flocks, and 
the calves out of the midst of the stalls .... that drink wine in 
bowls, and anoint themselves with the chief ointments ; but they are 
not grieved at the affliction of Joseph.’'° Yet happily there is a large 


8% Yore Deah, ch. 249, s. 1. 

® Sabbath Readings issued by the Jenish Association for the Diffusion of Religious 
Knowledge, Vol. X1., No. 117: ‘ The Tithe,’ by Mr. N. S. Joseph. 
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class—waverers and half-hearted at the outset—who, when once their 
sluggish consciences have been pricked and roused, will cheerfully 
join the noble band of givers. And though mere giving constitutes 
but the first step in the solution of the problem, though the main 
requisite is what money cannot purchase and what is indeed beyond 
money’s worth—heart service, willing personal aid, the ministry of 
holy compassionate love—may we not hope that when once the icy 
crust has been melted, the quick sympathy, the warm readiness to 
help, will soon well forth from the softened heart ? 

Giving, however, is an easy matter; it needs neither special 
training nor sustained thought. But the purpose and methods of 
charitable relief cannot be learned without a long and diligent ap- 
prenticeship, for which discipline in the painful school of personal 
experience is alone of any avail. Happily there will always be 
vigorous and far-sighted leaders eager to guide and direct. The great 
merit of General Booth’s work, In Darkest England and the Way 
out of it, is that he has again given voice to the bitter ery of out- 
cast London, which, having been uttered some years ago, was in 
danger of being stifled. He has done right well in stirring the 
community out of its apathy, by disclosing some of the sores which 
fester beneath the gay covering of our civilisation. Whilst not 
commending all the methods of the Salvation Army, I gladly welcome 
this courageous endeavour to cope with the vice, criminality, and 
wretchedness that desolate our dear country. I trust Mr. Booth will 
not merely obtain the money he requires, but that he will succeed 
in enlisting the sound experience, the keen sagacity, the self-sacri- 
ficing spirit demanded by the gigantic task he has set himself. 

About one hundred and fifty years ago, Saurin, an eminent 
French Protestant pulpit orator, preached a sermon on charity. It 
exercised so powerful an effect upon the hearers, that, at its conclu- 
sion, the men who were present placed all the money they had with 
them in the collection plates, and the women took off their jewellery 
and gold, and devoted them to the use of the poor. How had the 
preacher roused his audience to such a pitch of enthusiasm? He 
had simply treated of the poor laws of the Bible, of the tender care 
enjoined therein for the needy, the stranger, the widow, and the 
fatherless. He had spoken of the rules concerning tithes, the for- 
gotten sheaf, and the gleanings of the field, and eulogized the spirit 
of benevolence which these several enactments had engendered in 
the Jewish character. May my reference to these ancient prescrip- 
tions contribute, in some measure at least, to emphasize and to 
strengthen Mr. Gladstone’s forcible appeal to England’s men of 
wealth ! 


HERMANN ADLER. 
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Ill. 


Mr. GLADSTONE has rendered an immense public service by calling 
attention to the ethical issues involved in the accumulation and pos- 
session of wealth. He is one of the very small number of persons 
who have the ear of the entire English-speaking world, and he could 
not use that awful gift more usefully than by raising the discussion 
contained in the last issue of this Review. The Social Question, as 
the Prime Minister of Italy recently stated, is rapidly superseding 
every other, even the question of nationalities, which in the days of 
our fathers changed the face of Europe. The astonishing action of 
the German Emperor in convoking an International Labour Congress 
at Berlin indicates that we have entered upon a new era, in which 
the equitable distribution of wealth will determine the fate of 
dynasties and peoples. The way in which at this moment bishops 
and actors, Quakers and atheists, princes and journalists are blessing 
and backing General Booth is an unprecedented sign of the times. 
Sir William Harcourt is right: ‘We are all Socialists now.’ But 
what does that mean? It means that we are all, consciously or 
unconsciously, taking to heart, as never before, the social problems 
involved in the use and abuse of money. The portentous growth 
of organised and revolutionary socialism in Germany, the vast popu- 
larity of the writings of Mr. Henry George and Mr. Edward Bellamy, 
the sudden widespread demand for an Eight Hours Bill in this 
country, the marked success of Socialistic plays on the modern stage, 
the growing contempt for the old individualistic political economy, 
and the changed attitude of the Christian pulpit, as illustrated by 
Bishop Westcott, Bishop How, Cardinal Manning, Dr. Clifford and 
others, all point in one direction. The terrible struggles between 
labour and capital, with the appalling prospect of world-embracing 
organisation on both sides, are the darker aspects of an irresistible 
tendency. Now at the bottom of all this ferment of the public mind, 
which in some directions has worked calamitous bitterness, lies the 
question which Mr. Gladstone invites the wealthy to discuss. It is 
of transcendent importance. It is, for this generation, the question 
of questions. I greatly regret that ceaseless activity in all parts of 
the country, while it doubtless forces this issue on my constant 
attention, and in some degree enables me to speak about it, at the 
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same time makes it impossible for me to choose the ‘picked and 
packed words’ in which I should like to discuss it. I have no time 
either to look up authorities or to collect impressive illustrations. I 
must write, if I write at all, currente calamo, but the substance of 
the ‘comment’ you invite is the fruit of a quarter of a century of 
observation and reflection. 

I am quite unable to let off Mr. Carnegie in the pleasant and 
approving way in which Mr. Gladstone dismisses him. I have 
always believed that Mr. Carnegie is personally a most estimable 
and generous man, who sets a splendid example to the unhappy 
class to which he belongs, and is entirely worthy of Mr. Gladstone’s 
hearty praise. But when I contemplate him as the representative 
of a particular class of millionaires, I am forced to say, with all 
personal respect, and without holding him in the least responsible for 
his unfortunate circumstances, that he is an anti-Christian phenome- 
non, a social monstrosity, and a grave political peril. Mr. Gladstone 
tells us that Mr. Carnegie is of opinion that ‘rank, as it exists among 
us, is a widely demoralising power.’ I am bound to say that an 
American millionaire ironmaster, the artificial product of such 
measures as the McKinley Bill, is a far greater ‘ demoralising 
power. In a really Christian country—that is to say, in a com- 
munity reconstructed upon a Christian basis—a millionaire wouid be 
an economic impossibility. Jesus Christ distinctly prohibited the 
accumulation of wealth. I know that expositors can prove anything, 
and that theologians can explain away anything. But if ‘ Lay not 
up for yourselves treasures upon the earth’! does not forbid the 
accumulation of wealth, the New Testament was written on Talley- 
rand’s principle and was intended to ‘ conceal thought.’ No one now 
argues that millionaires are needed to carry out great public works 
like the Bridgewater Canal, because modern joint-stock enterprise, 
and the ever-increasing activity of the State, make us entirely 
independent of millionaires, and, indeed, capable of enterprises 
which no millionaire could attempt. They have now no beneficent 
raison d’étre. They are the unnatural product of artificial social 
regulations. They flourish portentously in the unhealthy forcing- 
house of Protection, but everything else fades and dies beside them. 
We prefer the fresh air. Millionaires at one end of the scale involve 
paapers at the other end, and even so excellent a man as Mr. 
Carnegie is too dear at that price. Whatever may be thought of 
Mr. Henry George’s doctrines and deductions, no one can deny that 
his facts are indisputable, and that Mr. Carnegie’s ‘progress’ is 
accompanied by the growing ‘ poverty’ of his less fortunate fellow- 
countrymen. I say ‘less fortunate’ because I am sure Mr. Carnegie 
is much too sensible a man to suppose for a moment that his vast 
fortune represents a proportionate superiority over the rest of his 

1 St. Matt. vi. 19. 
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fellow citizens, or even over those who combined to create his 
fortune. Thanks to unrestricted competition and the tariff, he has 
pocketed much more than his equitable share of the joint product of 
Labour and Capital. If he thinks that he has made this great pile, 
so to speak, off his own bat, let him set up business on a solitary 
island, and see how much he can net annually without the co-opera- 
tion of ‘his twenty thousand men ’ and the ceaseless bounties of the 
vanishing Republican majority in Congress. 

In no sense whatever is a Pennsylvanian millionaire ironmaster 
a natural, and therefore an inevitable, product. There is a total 
fallacy at the very foundation of Mr. Carnegie’s argument. He 
assumes that millionaires are necessary results of modern industrial 
enterprise, and that consequently the only question ethical writers 
can discuss is the best way of enabling these unfortunate persons to 
get honestly and beneficently rid of their superfluous wealth. But 
there isa much more important prior question—how to save them 
from the calamity of finding themselves the possessors of a huge 
fortune which is full of most perilous temptation, both to themselves 
and to their children. I think it was in this Review that I read a 
characteristic and admirable article by the late Matthew Arnold, in 
which that great writer declared England needed nothing so much as 
a more widespread distribution of wealth, and traced the social com- 
fort and refinement of France to the legislation which compelled 
owners of property to distribute their wealth in almost equal propor- 
tions among their children. I am greatly surprised that Mr. Glad- 
stone quotes, without demur or protest, Mr. Carnegie’s extraordinary 
delusion that he is a ‘normal process,’ ‘an imperative condition,’ 
and an ‘essential condition of modern society.’ Nothing of the 
sort. Free trade, free land, and a progressive income tax would 
relieve him of the greater part of his anxious financial responsibili- 
ties, and such a death-duty as he himself wisely advocates would 
complete the emancipation of his children. We must not for a 
moment forget that all the evils of excessive wealth which Mr. 
Carnegie laments, and from which he nobly desires to protect his 
children, are artificial and not necessary evils. Indeed, the number of 
‘ necessary evils’ in this world is very much smaller than is commonly 
supposed, and all human progress consists in practical illustrations 
of that fact. Mr. Gladstone reminds us that Moses was an ‘ advers- 
ary of the accumulation of wealth;’ and even modern economists 
would lose nothing by a careful study of the drastic legislation by 
which Moses tried to prevent the manufacture of Jewish million- 
aires. I admit that the modern representatives of that great law- 
giver have not lived up to the ideal he set before them; but that is 
doubtless the result of Gentile corruption. No thoughtful persons 
from Moses and Lycurgus to Matthew Arnold and Edward Bellamy 
have ever constructed an ideal state without trying to provide against 
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that accumulation of wealth which our Saviour prohibits. Some 
wealthy persons who read these sentiments may feel very angry, and 
may imagine that they spring from envy or ill-will. But they are 
themselves the chief victims of the artificial social arrangements 
which have generated them. One of the most interesting and 
instructive books Mr. Herbert Spencer has written is his Study of 
Sociology, and one of the wisest passages in that book is his exposure 
of the sad delusion of those who imagine that their great wealth is 
a great blessing. His words are so striking and so pertinent that I 
must quote them. 


The sentiments and ideas proper to the existing social organisation prevent the 
rich from seeing that worry and weariness and disappointment result to them in- 
directly from this social system apparently so conducive to their welfare. Yet, 
would they contemplate the past, they might find strong reasons for suspecting as 
much. The baron of feudal days never imagined the possibility of social arrange- 
ments that would serve him far better than the arrangements he so strenuously 
upheld ; nor did he see in the arrangements he upheld the causes of his many 
sufferings and discomforts. Had he been told that a noble might be much happier 
without a moated castle, having its keep and secret passages and dungeons for 
prisoners—that he might be more secure without drawbridge and portcullis, men-at- 
arms and sentinels—that he might be in less danger having no vassals or hired 
mercenaries—that he might be wealthier without possessing a single serf; he would 
have thought the statements absurd even to the extent of insanity. It would have 
been useless to argue that the régime, seeming so advantageous to him, entailed 
hardships of many kinds—perpetual feuds with his neighbours, open attacks, sur- 
prises, betrayals, revenges by equals, treacheries by inferiors; the continual carrying 
of arms and wearing of armour; the perpetual quarrellings of servants and disputes 
among vassals; the coarse and unvaried food supplied by an unprosperous agri- 
culture ; a domestic discomfort such as no modern servant would tolerate; resulting 
in a wear and tear that brought life to a comparatively early close, if it was not 
violently cut short in battle or by murder. Yet what the class-bias of that time 
made it impossible for him to see, has become to his modern representative con- 
spicuous enough. The peer of our day knows that he is better off without defensive 
appliances and retainers and serfs than his predecessor was with them. His country 
house is more secure than was an embattled tower; he is safer among his unarmed 
domestics than a feudal lord was when surrounded by armed guards; he is in less 
danger going about weaponless than was the mail-clad knight with lance and 
sword. Though he has no vassals to fight at his command, there is no suzerain 
who can call on him to sacrifice his life in a quarrel not his own; though he can 
compel no one to labour, the labours of freemen make him immensely more wealthy 
than was the ancient holder of bondsmen ; and along with the loss of direct control 
over workers there has grown up an industrial system which supplies him with 
multitudinous conveniences and luxuries undreamt of by him who had workers at 
his mercy. 

May we not, then, infer that just as the dominant classes of ancient days were 
prevented by the feelings and ideas appropriate to the then-existing social state, 
from seeing how much evil it brought on them, and how much better for them 
might be a social state in which their power was much less; so the dominant 
classes of the present day are prevented from seeing how the existing forms of 
class-subordination redound to their own injury, and how much happier may be 
their future representatives having social positions less prominent? Occasionally 
recognising, though they do, certain indirect evils attending their supremacy, they 
do not see that by accumulation these indirect evils constitute a penalty which 
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supremacy brings on them. Though they repeat the trite reflection that riches fail 
to purchase content, they do not draw the inference that there must. be something 
wrong in a system which thus deludes them. You hear it from time to time 
admitted that great wealth is a heavy burden: the life of a rich peer being described 
as made like the life of an attorney by the extent of his affairs. You observe 
among those whose large means and various estates enable them to multiply their 
appliances to gratification, that every new appliance becomes an additional some- 
thing to be looked after, and adds to the possibilities of vexation. Further, if you 
put together the open confessions and the tacit admissions, you find that, apart 
from these anxieties and annoyances, the kind of life which riches and honours bring 
is not a satisfactory life—its inside differs immensely from its outside. In candid 
moments the ‘ social treadmill’ is complained of by those who nevertheless think 
themselves compelled to keep up its monotonous round. As every one may see, 
fashionable life is passed, not in being happy, but in playing at being happy. And 
yet the manifest corollary is not drawn by those engaged in this life. 

To an outsider it is obvious that the benefits obtained by the regulative classes 
of our day, through the existing forms of social organisation, are full of disguised 
evils ; and that this undue wealth which makes possible the passing of idle lives 
brings dissatisfactions in place of the satisfactions expected. Just as in feudal times 
the appliances for safety were the accompaniments to a social state that brought a 
more than equivalent danger; so, now, the excess of aids to pleasure among the 
rich is the accompaniment of a social state that brings a counterbalancing dis- 
pleasure. The gratifications reached by those who make the pursuit of gratifications 
a business, dwindle to a minimum ; while the trouble, and weariness, and vexation, 
and jealousy, and disappointment, rise to a maximum.” 


There is only one addition that I should like to make to the 
weighty argument of Mr. Herbert Spencer. I am surprised that no 
one seems to have noticed it, and its grave significance. We talk 
about our ‘ancient peerage,’ but that is a most misleading phrase. 
The public will probably be greatly surprised to hear that the 
majority of our peerages are not a hundred years old. A few ancient 
titles give an appearance of venerable age to what in the main is 
very modern. Unless our Prime Ministers, and especially Mr. 
Gladstone, were incessantly engaged in creating new peers, the 
question of a second chamber would soon settle itself. There is 
something so unnatural and therefore so unhealthy in the social 
regulations described by Mr. Herbert Spencer, that the families 
chiefly subjected to them become after a few generations incapable 
of perpetuating their race. Even constant intermarriage with 
healthy commoners has not in a majority of cases proved sufficient 
to overcome the physical disadvantages of boundless luxury. The 
more this fact is pondered in all its aspects, the more will men realise 
the force of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s plea for a natural social condition, 
and the more will they rejoice that the unrestricted competition, 
aggravated by protective tariffs, which Mr. Carnegie regards with so 
much complacency, is not one of the inevitable conditions of life on 
this planet. 

I need say no more on the previous question which Mr. Carnegie 
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so strangely overlooks. Prevention here as elsewhere is better than 
eure, but for the present and for a long time to come ‘the class 
bias,’ against which Mr. Herbert Spencer lifts up his voice, will offer 
an almost immovable barrier to preventive legislation. Millionaires 
will continue to be manufactured, and manufactured, as Mr. Gladstone 
reminds us, in ever-increasing numbers. For them, when they are 
already in existence, Mr. Carnegie’s advice is truly a ‘ gospel ;’ and 
all the friends of humanity will greatly rejoice that this most timely 
< gospel’ has now been preached by the most eloquent and persuasive 
of living voices. If Mr. Gladstone would only persuade the wealthy 
of the British Empire and the United States to act upon the 
principles of Mr. Carnegie’s ‘ gospel,’ his latest service to mankind 
would vie with the very greatest in his unparalleled career. It is to 
be feared that many of our wealthy and privileged classes are living 
in a fool’s paradise, and have no conception of the gravity of the social 
problem. They had a great shock some time ago, when the fringe 
of a Trafalgar Square meeting broke into one or two West-End shops. 
They awoke from their apathy, and marched about for a few days 
strangely attired as ‘special constables,’ but they have apparently 
gone to sleep again. In London we are living on the verge of a 
voleano that might any day have an eruption before which even the 
Household Troops would be as helpless as ‘ special constables.’ Never, 
since the downfall of the Roman Empire and the dissolution of the 
ancient world, has Europe witnessed so perilous a situation as exists 
in London to-day. Never has there been so vast a multitude of 
half-starved men, within sight of boundless wealth, and outside the 
control of the Christian Church. 

How true it is that one half of the world does not know how the 
other half lives or what it thinks! The wealthy are in constant 
danger of listening to flatterers who prophesy smooth things, and 
of resenting the faithfulness of their true friends. On one occasion 
when some ladies of title, to gratify an idle curiosity, called on John 
Wesley, and told the servant that they ‘wanted tu speak to him;’ 
Wesley went to them and said, ‘ I believe, ladies, the maid mistook ; 
you only wanted to look at me.’ And then, when their confused 
silence gave consent to his discernment, he added, ‘I do not expect 
that the rich and great should want either to speak to me or to hear 
me; for I speak the plain truth—a thing you hear little of, and do 
not desire to hear.’ I fear there is still too much occasion for 
Wesley’s words, but I gladly add that there are many signs of im- 
provement, and that nothing is more encouraging socially than the 
ever-increasing tendency of those who enjoy the privileges of rank 
and wealth, to take a real and deep interest in the disinherited and 
outcast. But I wish that some potent voice could bring home to all 
concerned the extreme gravity of the existing social condition of 
London. Mr. Barnett, the devoted vicar of St. Jude’s, Whitechapel, in 
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the little volume entitled P’racticable Socialism, containing admirable 
essays by Mrs. Barnett and himself, states that ‘ among large classes 
of the poor animosity is slowly taking the place of good-will, the 
rich are held to be of another nature ; the theft of a lady’s diamonds 
is not always condemned as the theft of a poor man’s money, and 
the gift of 70,0001. (e.g. the Mansion House Relief Fund) is looked 
on as ransom, and perhaps an inadequate ransom.’ In this state- 
ment Mr. Barnett lays his finger on a social symptom as novel as it 
is significant. Hitherto the poor have accepted their poverty as 
inevitable, as in fact the decree of God. There was nothing for them 
to do except ‘grin and bear it.’ But of late those who mix with 
them have observed a portentous mental change. They no longer 
accept the existing situation as inevitable. The schoolmaster has 
been among them. The political economist has been among them. 
The Socialist propagandist has been among them. In their sad 
hearts we see for the first time Hope, but it is hope mingled with 
Anger. They had supposed that there was ‘no seat for them at the 
banquet of life.” They had thought that every seat was occupied, 
and that they should, therefore, be humbly thankful for every crumb 
which fell from the crowded table of Dives. But somebody has told 
them that there are numerous empty seats, that some persons have 
many more seats than they themselves need, and the effect of 
that information is startling. Lazarus is no longer lying on the 
door-step of Dives, in the quiescence of sullen despair, licked by the 
dogs. He is standing upright at the corner of the street, vehe- 
mently gesticulating, and his burning words are einking deep into the 
hearts of a large crowd of hungry-looking men. The Chief Com- 
missioner of Police ordera him to ‘move on.’ But itis no use. He 
continually comes back again. That is a spectacle which the parish 
priest, the missioner, and the Salvationist see every day. But Dives 
also will do well to make a note of it. What does Bishop Barry say 
in the introduction to the admirable Lectures on Christianity and 
Socialism, which he has just published ? 

There can be no doubt that these social questions, almost to the exclusion of all 
others, are occupying the minds of the working classes in South London and else- 
where at this present moment; and that, rightly or wrongly, they are inclined to 


demand that Christianity should be tried by the test of its social effectiveness—its. 
power to secure the welfare, physical, intellectual, moral, of the great mass of men. 


Dr. Barry says, ‘ rightly or wrongly;’ I say ‘rightly.’ These lectures 
were delivered at the Lambeth Baths in the spring of this year, and 
were ultimately attended by as many as 1,700 persons. The great 
majority were working men, and at the discussions which followed 
each of the six lectures the workmen were very outspoken. Bishop 
Barry says that 


the discussion which followed each lecture presented some points of deep but 
painful interest, which it is well for all thought‘ul men carefully to consider. With 
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but few exceptions, it dealt little in argument, either on the opinions advanced in 
the lecture, or on the Socialistic question generally. It was simply a vehement, 
and often passionate, denunciation of the whole existing condition ef society, 
showing a deep-seated discontent. 

Exactly. It is interesting to note the Bishop’s further testimony 


that 

the hostility manifested was not to Christianity as such, In fact, some few dis- 
tinctly anti-Christian attacks fell very flat. It was to the existence of property, 
especially in land, and to social superiority of all kinds. It was loudly asserted 
that Capital and Labour were irreconcilable enemies; that the condition of the un- 
skilled workman was one of slavery; that even professional men (according to 
Mr. William Morris) were but ‘ parasites’ of the moneyed class; and that a country 
in which they had no proper stake could not claim from them loyalty or 
patriotism. 

Divested of extravagances which time and ‘ sweet reasonableness ’ 
will cure, all this means that, in the judgment of the working classes 
on both sides of the Atlantic, Mr. Carnegie is not the product of a 
civilisation essentially Christian; and therein the working classes 
are right. But, in the long and arduous task of reconstructing 
society on a Christian basis, with due and careful regard to all legi- 
timate existing interests, it would be an inestimable public service 
if everyone whom Mr. Carnegie represents would follow the example 
of Mr. Carnegie, in getting rid of his money as quickly as possible. 
Mr. Carnegie’s ‘ gospel’ is the very thing for the transition period 
from social heathenism to social Christianity. If a man is so unfor- 
tunate as to have enormous wealth he cannot do better than act 
upon Mr, Carnegie’s distributive principles. It is most gratifying 
that our greatest Chancellor of the Exchequer, at least partially, en- 
dorses Mr. Carnegie’s invaluable moral maxim, ‘that to leave great 
fortunes to our children, is to impose upon them both burden and 
disadvantage.’ Mr. Gladstone, indeed, argues that ‘ hereditary 
wealth and position, in conjunction with the calls of occupation and of 
responsibility,’ are ‘a good thing.’ He specially rejoices ‘to see it 
among our merchants, bankers, publishers.’ The case of hereditary 
bankers is a very unfortunate one to quote just now, and joint- 
stock banks are superseding family banks everywhere. The same 
inevitable tendency is witnessed even among publishers. And, as to 
merchants, it is the rare exception for those who are born to great 
wealth to emulate the industry and enterprise of their fathers. I 
rejoice quite as much as Mr. Gladstone that ‘we have in 1890 a 
Prime Minister whose ancestors were similarly employed, to the 
great benefit of England, two generations ago.’ But Lord Salisbury 
might have deserved and enjoyed Mr. Gladstone’s warm support 
even if primogeniture and entail had never existed. In America, 
without any such artificial arrangements, hereditary ability and 
hereditary merit are quite as fully appreciated as in England. Mr. 
Gladstone states, with equal force and beauty, that ‘ we ought in this 
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life to foster all that makes goodness easier, and sets barriers, of 
whatever kind, across the flowery ways of sin.’ But he will not ac- 
complish that beneficent result, if Scripture and history do not mis- 
lead us, by securing great hereditary wealth for ‘our merchants, 
bankers, publishers,’ or even for ‘a prime minister.’ It was, doubtless, 
a great advantage that such a man as the late Lord Shaftesbury had 
ample leisure for his noble philanthropy; but that was not neces- 
sarily due to the fact on which Bishop Barry insists, that ‘ he lived 
on inherited property, and never had to do one stroke of labour for him- 
self.’ Even if he had to work for his bread, like John Bright or John 
Stuart Mill, he might still have done all his work, perhaps have done 
it better. Inanycase, his needed leisure could have been amply secured 
by the ‘ very moderate allowances’ which Mr. Carnegie tolerates. 

I should hope that every thoughtful person will endorse Mr. 
Carnegie’s and Mr. Gladstone’s joint condemnation of charitable 
bequests. Apart from those exceptional cases in which the owner of 
property is shut up to this method of benevolent distribution, that 
kind of charity has no merit. It involves no self-sacrifice on the part 
of the donor ; it secures ‘ a false ascription of virtue ;’ and it enables 
a dead hand to do, in totally unforeseen circumstances, all sorts of 
foolish and mischievous things, of which the living owner would never 
have been guilty. Iam very glad that Mr. Gladstone favours heavy 
death-duties. Those who object may, as he says, ‘ effectually defy a 
greedy Treasury’ by disposing of their superfluous wealth before they 
die. Mr. Carnegie is unanswerable when he argues that every rich 
man should be his own trustee and his own executor. He is a modern 
exponent of Wesley’s famous sermon on ‘the use of money.’ That 
sermon, like most of its day, had three heads: Ist, get all you 
can; 2nd, save all you can; 3rd, give all you can. I think the 
higher morality of to-day would not dwell so much on the first head 
as Wesley did, and as Mr. Carnegie does. After all, man’s life ‘ does 
not consist in the abundance of the things which he possesseth,’ and 
‘ getting all youcan ’ may end in transforming yourself into a money- 
getting machine, which is not ‘the chief end of man.’ Butas to the 
third point, no man ever carried out Mr. Carnegie’s principle more 
thoroughly than John Wesley. Long before his death he declared 
in print: ‘If I leave behind me ten pounds (above my debts and my 
books, or what may happen to be due on account of them), you and 
all mankind bear witness against me that I lived a thief and a 
robber.’ That was not an empty challenge on the part of a man who 
made more than 50,000/. by his writings. Without going to 
Wesley’s extreme—for he had no children—it is safe to say that a 
little of that spirit would do more than anything else to avert disaster, 
in what Bishop Barry truly calls ‘the present critical condition of 
English society.’ The president of the Economic Section of the 
British Association has well said that ‘ every year it is more manifest 
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that we need to have more knowledge, and to get it soon, in order 
to escape, on the one hand, from the cruelty and waste of irre- 
sponsible competition and licentious use of wealth, and, on the other, 
from the tyranny and the spiritual death of an iron-bound Socialism.’ 
I believe that he is right in desiderating ‘more knowledge,’ for, as 
Mr. Gladstone observed last month, ‘the gross defect of duty which 
prevails is probably due toa mixture of influences, in which ignorance 
and carelessness are the most efficient factors.’ 

Such a society as Mr. Gladstone proposes might do much to dis- 
pel ignorance and quicken conscience. I am in a position to correct 
and supplement his recollection with respect to the defunct society 
he mentions, for its ‘chief agent’ was not ‘a Mr. Cather,’ but the 
Rev. Dr. Cather, an Irish Wesleyan Methodist minister, who was 
permitted by the Irish Conference to devote the whole of his time to 
the service of the society he had created. It was not called ‘The 
Universal Beneficent Society,’ but ‘The British and Foreign Systematic 
Beneficence Society.’ It was established in 1860 to promote ‘ con- 
scientious, proportionate, systematic, and cheerful giving.’ Its presi- 
dent was the Duke of Argyll, and its vice-presidents included Lord 
Cairns, the Earl of Cavan, the Bishops of Peterborough, Down and 
Connor, and Melbourne, the Deans of Norwich, Manchester, Lichfield, 
and Carlisle, the Oxford Regius Professor of Divinity, Sir F. Crossley, 
Bart., M.P, Sir W. M‘Arthur, M.P., Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P., Sir 
Francis Lycett, Mr. B. Whitworth, M.P., Professor Max Miiller, and 
others. It hada portentous array of honorary secretaries—no less than 
twenty-one! They included such men as the Hon. and Rev. W. Plun- 
kett, Dr. Binney, Dr. Alex. Duff, Dr. Guthrie, Dr. Dale, Dr, Punshon, 
Dr. Frazer, and Mr. Spurgeon. The prospectus states that ‘ this 
society has been established to promote the principle and practice 
amongst all professing Christians of setting apart, on the first day of 
the week, for God and the poor, a stated proportion of our income— 
in general not less than one-tenth, however much more it may be.’ 
I think that the limitation of this society ‘to the circle of Evangelical 
Protestantism ’ was accidental rather than deliberate. 

At that time Protestants and Catholics did not co-operate on 
neutral platforms as they happily do now, thanks mainly to Cardinal 
Manning’s philanthropy and the temperance movement. The real 
reason why the society died was the fact that Dr. Cather died. He 
was the society more truly than Louis the Fourteenth was the State, 
and when his inexhaustible and irrepressible spirit fell asleep, there 
was no one to carry on the work. It will be noticed that Dr. Cather 
deliberately founded his society upon a Christian basis. Mr. Gladstone 
proposes to form a society with a gate ‘ wide enough to let in all the 
-isms and all the -ologies.’ This raises the old question whether 
it is possible to run a society upon the vague and indefinite sentiment 
which, more or less, pervades respectable society, and which sometimes 
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takes the place of the authority of the Bible on the one hand, and of 
the Church on the other. The land is full of unconscious Christians, 
who really accept the authority of Christianity without admitting it, 
or indeed realising it. But whether that fact is enough to justify the 
construction of a society on so indefinite a basis remains to be seen. 
No doubt, if we could get a wealthy man to ‘open an account with 
his own conscience,’ even for an insignificant fraction of his wealth, 
something would be accomplished. Around that nucleus a higher 
morality might grow. But it is greatly to be feared that, if men of 
wealth agreed to act up even to the Jewish level and to give a tenth 
to good works, they would jump to the conclusion that the remaining 
nine-tenths were their own, and with respect to that huge proportion 
of their money their consciences would sleep more profoundly than ever. 

Christian casuists have long argued and differed with respect to 
the standard which we should put at once before the unbelieving. I 
confess that I am always inclined to believe that, in a country where 
Christianity has been preached for a thousand years, the highest 
standard is really the easiest and the best. Let us tell all men 
frankly, on the authority of Jesus Christ, that they really possess 
nothing, that they are not owners but trustees, and that for every 
penny that ever passes through their hands they will have to give a 
minute and exact account, not toa harsh and unreasonable judge, 
but to One who wishes them to enjoy richly what He has lent to 
them; but, at the same time, will not overlook a gross neglect of 
their duty to their neighbour. The real question is, not how much 
we ought to give away, but how much we dare retain for our own 
personal gratification. I argue for no unnatural asceticism. That is 
inconsistent with the bounty of Nature, and with the sacred instinct 
of Beauty, which God has planted within us. But it is astonishing 
how little we need, after all, for the culture and development of all 
that is best in our complex nature ; especially when the municipality 
and the State provide the ‘ free library ’ and the other institutions for 
which we have hitherto looked to such amiable and benevolent mil- 
lionaires as Mr. Carnegie. The Christian pulpit has grossly neglected 
its duty in relation to Mammonism, or the love of money. I have 
never heard of a rich man being excommunicated because he was 
too fond of his money-bags, although that sin is as severely con- 
demned in the New Testament as drunkenness or adultery. By all 
means let us all co-operate with Mr. Gladstone in starting another 
society. But I am disposed to think that he must look mainly to 
the Christian pulpit to make the best of the transition period be- 
tween ‘the cruelty and waste of irresponsible competition and the 
licentious use of wealth,’ which have disgraced the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and the Golden Age when no man will have too little, because 
no man will have too much. 

HuGH PricE HuGHEs. 





THE TRADE LEAGUE AGAINST 
ENGLAND. 


Tue passage of the McKinley Tariff Act by the United States 
Congress, the efforts which are being made by Mr. Blaine to bring the 
South American States and Canada into a commercial federation 
with the Republic, the ‘ Retaliation Act,’ and a variety of other 
circumstances, have all combined to summon the English people 
once more to consider the conditions under which the trade of their 
country is now being carried on. To criticise the principle on which 
our entire system of trade is based—that is to say, free imports as 
against hostile tariffs—is a very hazardous enterprise. The man who 
launches out upon it is instantly attacked by all the ‘ statisticians’ 
and political economists with the biggest bludgeons they can find, 
and it will be a lucky thing for him if it is not soon proved that he 
is not only destitute of reason and common sense, but that his moral 
character has some ugly flaws in it, and that it is exceedingly doubt- 
ful whether he ought to be at large. Professor Marshall, who is 
thoroughly orthodox on the trade question, seems to have felt com- 
pelled to refer to this attitude of the British statistician and the Board 
of Trade philosopher in a paper which he read at the last meeting of 
the British Association. ‘ Any Englishman,’ he said, ‘ who attempted 
to point out that there was some force in some of the arguments 
which were adduced in favour of Protection in other countries was 
denounced as unpatriotic. Public opinion in England acted like the 
savage monarch, who puts to death the messenger that comes running 
in haste to tell him how his foes are advancing upon him.’ There 
could not be a more forcible or a more just illustration of the situation 
in which anyone will find himself who undertakes to question the 
expediency of allowing our colonies to drift off into commercial 
unions with other nations, or of declining to use any of the weapons 
which those nations employ against us. With officials of the Board of 
Trade, or with their satellites, it is answer enough to everything to 
say that a man is a fool or a lunatic. These epithets they are by no 
means chary of using, and they have the privilege of using them in 
places where they are pretty sure to be heard. The hapless persons 
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who expose themselves to this shower of missiles may possibly find 
some slight consolation in the reflection that, ifthey are mad, a very 
large part of the world’s inhabitants are in the same plight. Germany, 
France, Italy, Russia, America, all the self-governing colonies of 
Great Britain except New South Wales and the Cape, positively 
refuse to have anything to do with what we are pleased to call ‘ Free 
Trade,’ and have gone over to Protection. Protection is the offspring 
of ignorance, selfishness, class prejudice, and hatred of the poor. So 
we are often assured by the great men who treat of the subject. Yet 
every democratic country has adopted it. Protection withers the 
industries of the nation in which it is planted, and degrades the 
people. Yet the chief nations which practise it are making enormous 
progress with their industries—progress which in some cases throws 
our own completely into the shade. The stock argument against any 
modification of our present system is that England has made such 
‘ giant strides’ since 1846. But has all the rest of the world been 
standing still? Some countries have far exceeded our progress ; 
some have outstripped us in our own special fields of industry. The 
United States, for instance, have distanced us in the manufacture of 
iron and steel. Sir James Kitson, who must be regarded as a com- 
petent authority on the subject, stated at a meeting of the British 
Iron and Steel Institute, held at Philadelphia on the 2nd of last 
October, that ‘the United States are the first producers of iron in 
the world, and this is the first year of their exceeding the production 
of Great Britain, in which industry Great Britain will never be able 
to regain the lead.’ It is undeniable that America also leadsthe world 
in the production of Bessemer steel. These are curious results to 
follow from a system which arrests national development, which kills 
invention and enterprise, and which keeps the great body of the 
people in a condition of serfdom. It is also strange that so many 
thousands of free-born Britons should go year after year to take their 
places as serfs in the United States, and that every Englishman who 
lives there, no matter what may be his condition in life, becomes 
converted to Protection. 

Some of these circumstances must occasionally produce uneasy 
misgivings in the minds of men of theories and men of figures, who 
have undertaken to prove that, because free imports may have worked 
well for England in the days when she had scarcely any competitors 
in manufacturing industries, therefore they must necessarily be good 
for her inall time to come. They cannot explain away the wonderful 
prosperity and growth which many countries have made under the 
Protectionist system. Therefore they fall back on the statement that 
they would have flourished still more under Free Trade. This is like 
going to a man who has made a large fortune in business, and saying 
to him, ‘ You have done well, considering, but you would have been 
five times as rich as you now are if you had reversed all the principles 
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on which you conducted your trade.’ The man might reply, ‘ How 
can you possibly tell that? How do you know what might have 
happened in a condition of affairs which did not arise? Anyway, I 
have got a safe fortune and I am satisfied. I hope yours is equally 
safe; but I very much doubt it. Look to yourself.’ 

Undoubtedly England is still prosperous; but what every man in 
practical business knows is that the margin of profits in the great 
staple industries of the country is steadily contracting, and that larger 
and larger quantities have to be produced every year in order to se- 
cure a remunerative return. Thus it is true enough, as the ‘ political 
economists’ are so fond of repeating, that the volume of British trade 
shows no diminution; but profits do. That process cannot go on in- 
definitely without reacting upon the working people, who will gradu- 
ally find their employment shrinking too, perhaps being transferred 
bodily to other countries, whither they will not be invited to follow 
it. That movement has been going on for some time. Only re- 
cently a number of English capitalists have purchased a large tract 
in the State of Pennsylvania, upon which they propose to build ex- 
tensive cotton mills, each containing 30,000 spindles and 1,000 looms. 
These manufacturers ‘ propose to take over their factories instead of 
their products.’ If they cannot find a free market in America in any 
other way, they will go there and make their goods on the spot. 
Unable to break down the wall of Protection, they will get inside and 
take advantage of it. That is all very well for the capitalists, but 
what about the workpeople who remain behind? The theorists will 
tell them that they must find some other employment, or go to the 

' workhouse. But possibly, even a statistical philosopher might find 
it a little dangerous to talk that way to the operatives in Lancashire. 
It would, at any rate, be interesting to see one of them make the 
experiment. 

Although Protection is a fatal blight upon the unhappy country 
which adopts it, yet the McKinley Tariff Act roused a certain feeling 
of alarm for ourselves, even in the profoundly learned and scientific 
circles. A measure which, among its other consequences, must in- 
evitably bave the effect of further restricting our trade with the 
United States, and of cutting off some classes of our exports altogether, 
was not to be dismissed with a snap of the fingers. Bradford and 
Sheffield knew what a terrible blow had been dealt at their industries. 
Fortunately, Sir T. H. Farrer came out promptly with the reassuring 
statement that the new Act was ‘absurd,’ and he advised those who 
were uneasy in their minds to read ‘ the History of the present tariff 
written by Taussig.’ The people of Sheffield and Bradford do not 
seem to have derived much encouragement from the study of the 
illustrious Taussig. It is good to read books on tariffs ; still better 
is it to see your local industries in a flourishing state. One of the 
partners in the firm of Messrs. Butterfield and Co., of Bradford, 
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delivered his opinion on the new tariff, and it did not coincide with 
that of Sir T. H. Farrer. The practical man of business came to the 
conclusion that the consumption of Bradford goods in America would 
diminish by from twenty to thirty-three per cent. It may be as- 
sumed that other firms in various departments of trade are look- 
ing forward to similar results, for the following despatch from the 
Times correspondent of Philadelphia was published on the 28th of 
October :— 


The Inquirer of to-day announces that Mr. William Watson and Mr. Reizachs, 
representing Messrs. Lister and Co., of Yorkshire, makers of velvets and plushes, 
arrived here on Monday last to look out for a site for the erection of mills to carry 
on their manufactures, The gentlemen, on being interviewed, said that under the 
M‘Kinley Tariff it was impossible for them to retain the American trade. America 
was once their chief market. Now, however, the increase of the duty on the 
lower grades of silks brought prices to a nm at which English firms could not 
compete with American houses. 


The ignorant British workman is apt to think that the migration 
of capital, accompanied by the unrestricted immigration of foreign 
paupers, is bad for him. He must be taught to take a more strictly 
scientific view of the matter, but it will take some time to teach 
him. 

But we are told that the November elections in the United 
States completely disposed of the McKinley Tariff, of the Republican 
party, and of the policy of Protection. The whole iniquitous fabric 
is gone. Free Trade has come, and universal happiness is at hand. 
One enlightened organ of public opinion rejoiced over ‘ the complete 
overthrow of Protection,’ and the ‘ dawn of Free Trade in America.’ 
The Spectator was very confident about the ‘dawn.’ ‘The movement 
for reciprocity in Canada,’ it declared, ‘will be squelched at once.’ 
Inexperienced persons who have a tendency to believe in newspaper 
predictions should make a careful note of this brilliant specimen, The 
movement for reciprocity in Canada was never so strong as it is to-day. 
The Spectator further informed the public that ‘Mr. Blaine’s South 
American policy, which aimed at securing the whole trade of the 
Southern Continent by the differential duties authorised in the 
Tariff Act, has gone to the winds.’ So wedded are some writers to 
their own opinions that they cannot even see the facts. The 
Spectator had scarcely swept Mr. Blaine and his scheme into outer 
darkness, before it was announced in the newspapers that Brazil had 
concluded a treaty with the United States ‘for reciprocal commercial 
relations.’ Numerous expounders of American politics and ideas are 
always in the field, but they have the fatal trick of looking at every- 
thing through British spectacles. Not for a moment can they lay 
their prejudices aside. ‘The dawn of Free Trade in America,’ 
was distinctly perceived by Sir Robert Peel over forty years ago. 
Since that time the tendency has always been in one direction to 
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increase the duties on foreign goods, and to adopt every measure that 
ingenuity can devise for the purpose of hampering English trade. 
Sometimes this tendency has been allowed to run into the most 
dangerous extremes, as in the McKinley Tariff Act, and then there 
has come about atemporary reaction. But whenever an extensive re- 
duction of the tariff has been proposed, the party which has brought it 
forward has invariably been soundly beaten. To talk of a Free Trade 
party in the United States is the most ridiculous of delusions. No 
such party exists. It was my lot to live in that country for nearly 
ten years, during which I occupied a position which brought me 
continually into close and confidential communication with the lead- 
ing men of all parties. I never saw a free-trader throughout the 
whole of that period. I never heard of one, except in connection 
with Barnum’s Museum. And I recently noticed that one of the 
ablest and best-informed Americans now in England—Colonel New, 
the Consul-General of the United States—had been explaining to a 
newspaper correspondent that precisely the same state of things 
exists to-day. ‘There is no political party,’ he said, ‘in the United 
States in favour of Free Trade. I will go further than that. I do 
not believe that, outside of a lunatic asylum, and not considering a 
few theatrical college professors, you can find a citizen of the United 
States who is a free-trader.’ It is obvious, however, that Consul- 
General New cannot possibly know so much of the United States as 
an English doctrinaire or the Cobden Club. The truth remains for 
rational men, who desire to tix their attention on facts and not upon 
crazy theories, that all parties on the other side of the Atlantic are 
agreed as to the policy of raising the greater part of the money 
required for the government of the country by duties on foreign 
goods. No party has ever proposed to abolish these duties and to 
adopt the English system of free imports and direct taxation. Any 
party which did propose it would be annihilated. Mr. Cleveland 
lost the last presidential election chiefly because he advocated tariff 
reform, which some people in England call Free Trade. But they 
would not call it Free Trade if its introduction were recommended 
here. They would then describe it, and not unjustly, as an organised 
and drastic system of Protection. It is astonishing that this fiction 
of alarge Free Trade party in the United States should still have the 
power to deceive any section of the English public. A reward might 
be offered in every State in the Union for a genuine free-trader, and 
not a single man who was not a ‘ crank’ would come forward to claim it. 

The McKinley Tariff Act was not only an outrageous abuse of 
the principle on which the Americans base their commercial policy, 
but the manner in which it was brought into operation was eminently 
adapted to cause the utmost amount of mischief. It was put into 
force before any section of business men had time to prepare for it. 
Everybody was caught with short supplies of the foreign commodities 
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in which he dealt. Orders already accepted could not be carried out. 
The tradesman in these days does not lay in large stocks, because he 
knows that the next steamer will enable him to supply himself with all 
that he requires. But this Act was sprung upon him while the goods 
he had ordered were still upon the seas. No wonder that in every part 
of the country irritation and bitter feelings were aroused. But those 
who assume that the principle of the Act stands condemned, and that 
it will be relinquished by the American people, are wandering in a 
fool’s Paradise. All Americans are in favour of the principle, though 
they may be opposed to a scandalous abuse of it. They will not give 
it up toplease England. But what they cannot fail to observe is that 
their Government raises a good deal more money at the Custom House 
than it knows what to do with. That is an evil in itself, and it gives 
rise to other evils, to endless jobbery and corruption in connection with 
the pension system, and to the demoralisation of Congress, to say 
nothing of the State legislatures. Therefore the demand naturally 
arises fora tariff ‘ for revenue only,’ which is the position taken up by 
the Democratic party. This would not mean anything resembling the 
free entry into the United States of British or any other foreign goods. 
It is scarcely too much to say that any attempt to force such a policy 
as that upon the country would provoke a revolution. Once for all, 
the United States, in common with all other great nations except 
England, have decided to raise the money they want, as they express 
it, ‘from the foreigner. We might as well expect to see the sun 
going round the earth as to look for the reversal of this system. 

Mr. Gladstone has had far too much experience of public life to 
be subject to any delusions so far as trade is concerned, and therefore 
he has not held out any foolish hopes of Free Trade being adopted 
by the United States. But in his speech at Dundee he contended 
that ‘it is not true that any tariff in any country on earth can inter- 
fere seriously with the prosperity of Great Britain or the United 
Kingdom.’ Would he, then, refuse to acknowledge that if we had 
free access to the other markets of the world, our prosperity would 
not be greater than it is now—that, for instance, if there were no 
duties on our cotton goods in the United States, we should not sell 
more there than we do to-day? To limit the growth of the commerce 
of any nation, in any part of the world, is surely an injury to the 
nation. No, it is not, Mr. Gladstone appears to argue, because if 
we are driven out of one market it will merely serve to develope our 
trade with others. If, he says, ‘there are twenty great markets in 
the world and a stringent Protection law is passed in one of them, we 
are injured in that one, perhaps, but we are benefited in the other 
nineteen.’ This might be true if the other nineteen were not all bent 
upon the same policy as the twentieth. But they are. That is our 
position in the face of the world at this moment. Give us the com- 
mand of nineteen markets, and then take away the twentieth if you 
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like. At present, the only absolutely free market we have is India, and 
although that country is proving a formidable rival to us in cotton 
manufacturing, still the growth of our trade with it affords the most 
striking example that could be found of the progress we can make 
when we are unfettered by hostile tariffs. Suppose we had been able 
to deal on the same terms with all the other nations of the world. Can 
anybody doubt that it would have been an enormous benefit to this 
country ? To contend, therefore, that foreign tariffs cannot seriously 
interfere with our prosperity is as great a fallacy as it is to contend 
that great industries cannot grow under a Protective system. 

But one hostile tariff the more is not the only difficulty which 
threatens us. The United States are making persistent efforts to 
form a new commercial federation in their own favour, to embrace the 
whole of the continent on which their destinies have been cast. We 
laugh at this, and say that it will come to nothing. That is our self- 
confident way in most things. The Americans like to see us indulge 
in it, because they know that while we laugh they can push steadily 
on. They have it within their power to offer very great advantages 
to the South American republics and to Canada to induce them to 
enter into an arrangement by which the productions of the United 
States shall be taken upon exceptional terms, and England, among 
other powers, be further handicapped in the race. The South 
American republics will in due season enter into this arrangement, 
and we shall find our trade with Brazil, Peru, Honduras, the Argen- 
tine Republic, and other countries greatly reduced. The ‘ other nine- 
teen’ parts of the world, to which we are to look for compensation 
for losses sustained in the United States, will not be found in South 
America. Then how does the matter stand as regards Canada? No 
doubt the present Premier, Sir John Macdonald, is opposed to enter- 
ing into more intimate relations with the United States than those 
which at present exist; but, on the other hand, the Liberal party is 
strongly in favour of accepting the overtures once more made to them. 
It is idle to deny that the United States can offer immense induce- 
ments to the Canadians to join them in a commercial federation. 
Mr. Erastus Wiman, one of the greatest of Canadian manufacturers, in 
entertaining the members of the British Iron and Steel Institute at 
Niagara Falls, on the 24th of last. October, expressed the sentiments 
of tens of thousands of his fellow-citizens when he declared that 
Canada needed ‘ only the magic touch of freedom and appreciation of 
the American people to enormously enrich them.’ Evidently he and 
his friends have ceased to look to England for help or for advice. No 
doubt his warnings will be disregarded by too many leaders of public 
opinion in this country, but it is earnestly to be hoped that they will 
sink deeply into the minds of the business men and the working 
classes, whose interests are in such grievous jeopardy. Let us at 
least listen to what Mr. Wiman has to say, and remember that he 
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is a representative of the Opposition party in Canada, the party which 
may come into power on this very ‘platform’: ‘If the Congress of 
the United States,’ he said, ‘should express a willingness to extend 
to the north an invitation to reciprocal arrangements similar to that 
which, in their new tariff, they have extended to southern nation- 
alities, the people of Great Britain must not blame Canada if she 
accepts this first omen of better relations hereafter to exist between 
the English-speaking nations that hold this vast continent in common.’ 
And again, the Hon. W. Laurier, leader of the Opposition in the 
Dominion House of Commons, speaking on the 8th of October, 
emphatically asserted his opinion that the ‘only salvation of Canada 
was in unrestricted reciprocity with the United States in natural pro- 
ducts and manufactured goods.’ Sir Richard Cartwright, another 
Liberal member, declared, on the 21st of October, that ‘the United 
States was their natural market,’ and he ridiculed the idea of seeking 
markets three thousand miles away. Even the Quebec Telegraph, 
which usually supports Sir J. Macdonald, throws him over on this 
question, and falls back on ‘manifest destiny.’ ‘Trade is what we 
want,’ it remarked in October, ‘not twaddle about loyalty to the 
Crown. If those who believe in annexation only have the courage of 
their convictions, and speak out as we do, they will hasten the wel- 
come day when we call ourselves citizens of the mighty Republic.’ 
What is the reply of England to such remonstrances and warnings as 
these? She replies that ‘Free Trade is the source of wealth and 
property, and that the nation which refuses to adopt itis lost. More- 
over, wrong or right, we never intend to depart from our present 
attitude on the question.’ With that, Canada, and any other of our 
colonies who wish to draw into closer union with us on commercial 
affairs, will have to be contented. 

Unfortunately, the United States are able to bring to bear upon 
Canada pressure of a more practical kind than can be exerted merely 
by argument. The Fishery question, in one form or another, is 
always arising. It is approaching the acute stage as regards Behring 
Sea. Lord Salisbury has acted with great wisdom and prudence in 
all the negotiations that have hitherto taken place, but he cannot 
settle a dispute which one party involved does not wish to have 
settled. That was the obstacle which stood in the way of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s success some little time ago, as he probably sees much more 
clearly now than he did then. Here is a weapon which may always 
be used against Canada, and we are powerless to prevent it. Sir 
George Baden-Powell told the citizens of Montreal, on the 20th of 
October, ‘that if danger threatened Canada, the last drop of British 
blood and the last of Great Britain’s treasure would be expended in 
the defence of the Dominion.’ Assuredly no responsible public man 
would go about Canada vapouring in this manner, and it is not clear 
who authorised Sir George Baden-Powell to enter into the contract 
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which he was pleased to announce. It is to be hoped that before any 
English minister takes it up he will seriously count the cost. The 
United States are well aware that they are not called upon to indulge 
in any theatrical clap-trap on the subject. They leave that sort 
of stuff to members of the House of Commons. But a despatch 
appeared in the London newspapers a few weeks ago which may have 
its significance. We are told that the annual report of Mr. Windom, 
Secretary to the Treasury, ‘ will contain a recommendation that the 
‘privileges which the Canadian railways enjoy in transporting freight 
for the United States shall be materially abridged.’ It was added 
that Canada would be brought to terms ‘ by striking at the system 
of her railways, especially the trans-continental route.’ We have 
also to consider that one of the most extraordinary laws ever enacted 
by any legislature was passed by the United States Congress in 
August last. This enactment places it absolutely within the power 
of one man, the President of the United States, to prohibit the 
importation of any goods into that country from any nation he may 
think proper to name. He need give no reasons, no explanation. 
It is only necessary for him to issue an order some morning that no 
more cotton goods, no more iron or steel, shall be admitted into any 
United States ports from England, and no produce of any kind from 
Canada, and every Federal officer would immediately obey him. As 
is our way, we make light of this. We decide at once that this is a 
law which was never intended to be used. Then why was it passed 
by the most practical people on the face of the earth? Circumstances 
are conceivable, in connection with the Irish vote and the near 
approach of a presidential election, or with the fishery dispute as 
affecting Canada, under which that retaliation law would not long 
remain a dead letter. 

English merchants who are largely engaged in the export trade 
to the United States have been made to feel the effects of another 
piece of legislation in the last session of Congress. The Customs 
Legislation Act has not attracted such widespread attention as the 
McKinley Tariff, but it throws new and serious obstacles round the 
attempts of our manufacturers and traders to get their goods into 
the United States. It subjects them to heavy penalties for breaches 
of regulations such as no other nation puts into operation against 
us. All invoices are required to be made out in the currency of the 
place from which the importations are made, and these invoices are 
to be accompanied by an affidavit or declaration from the exporter, 
made before a United States consul or agent, setting forth that the 
particulars given are ‘in all respects correct and true.’ Where «ad 
valorem duties are levied, the value of every crate, box, or other cover- 
ing is to be included ia the value upon which duty is assessed, so that 
not even a packing-case shall pass into the United States duty free. 
The invoice is also to explain ‘if the merchandise was obtained by 
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purchase,’ and to contain ‘a true and full statement of the time when, 
the place where, the person from whom the same was purchased, and 
the actual cost thereof and of all charges thereon.’ A trader whose 
agent has bought goods in France, or anywhere else, must go before 
the United States Consul and be prepared to state the name of the 
person from whom he purchased them, the day of the week—‘ a true 
and full statement of the time’—how much he paid for them, and 
what discount he received on the transaction. Any one failing to fill 
up these forms correctly is made punishable by a fine of $5,000 
(1,000/.), or, if within the jurisdiction of the United States, he may 
be imprisoned for two years. It is not too much to say that in very 
many instances the particulars thus exacted could not possibly be 
obtained by the exporting merchant. And let it be remembered 
that these ironclad restrictions are imposed upon us by a nation 
from whom we receive everything they choose to send us—apart, of 
course, from tobacco and spirits—without impediment of any kind. 
We bought of the United States last year merchandise to the value 
of 95,461,475/., most of which came in unfettered by a penny of 
duty or by obstacles of any kind. At the same time, all the ingenuity 
of the Americans is devoted to the work of keeping our goods out of 
their markets. This is what we call ‘ Free Trade.’ Is it any wonder 
that our merchants and the working classes have the very strongest 
suspicions that we have not got hold of the real thing after all? If, 
however, they find themselves harassed by the continual attacks of 
the United States, they may console themselves with the reflection 
that ‘we all speak the same language,’ and that the ‘same blood 
runs in our veins.’ 

What is the use, however, of blaming the American people ? 
Their main object is to build up the biggest trade in the world, and 
they will do it, and do it moreover by that very Protection which, as 
our philosophers tell us, saps the foundations of every industry to 
which it is applied. Their duty is, not to consider the harm they 
can inflict upon us, but the good they can do themselves. If, 
incidentally, a severe blow is inflicted upon England, the vast masses 
of the people in the United States would sincerely rejoice, although 
that is a fact which is usually kept out of sight at festive gatherings. 
It has, however, a significance of its own, which we shall probably 
understand and appreciate better some day than we do now. Mean- 
while, the Americans have beaten us at the iron and steel trades, 
in which thirty years ago they did next to nothing, and eventually 
they will pass us in the cotton trade. They are now turning their 
attention to shipping, in which we are at present supreme. Hitherto 
they have been prevented from buying ships from other nations, and 
shipbuilding in their own country has not been a profitable business. 
The high rate of wages has made the cost of building a ship from 20 
to 25 per cent. more than in England. But two measures have been 
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submitted to Congress making provision for subsidies to the American 
builders, and these bills have already passed the Senate, and there 
can be scarcely any doubt that they will become law during the next 
session of Congress. Preparations are already being made on the 
Delaware river, and in other parts of the country, for the revival of 
shipbuilding. ‘The country,’ wrote the Philadelphia correspondent 
of the Times recently, ‘ is filled with the idea of placing the American 
flag again upon all parts of the ocean, and sending its ships through- 
out the world.’ That ambition will be realised all the sooner on 
account of the deadly blows at our own shipping trade which strikes 
and agitation are continually delivering. We are opening the gates to 
the enemy. And already we feel the injurious influences of the 
McKinley Tariff Act. Shipping agents all report a diminution in the 
quantity of goods sent to the United States. One agent has stated 
that ‘the difference between this year and last year is at least 50 per 
cent. The volume of the reduction is chiefly in cotton and woollen 
goods and upholstery materials.’ Too many of our own workpeople 
propose to meet this crisis with renewed strikes and an eight hours 
law. No wonder the shrewd Americans believe that their chance has 
come of stepping into the first place, and putting England into the 
second. 

From their own point of view they are quite right. They say 
to us, * Why do you not bestir yourselves to meet the altered con- 
ditions which meet you on every side? You are slow, and you think 
you are infallible. Whatever you do must be right. You took up 
with what you absurdly call Free Trade when you had everything 
your own way, and you swear you will never give it up. But you will 
be driven to do go. At present you think you are all right because 
the “ volume ” of your trade does not fall off. Go into Lancashire and 
Yorkshire and see whether the manufacturers there are not obliged to 
strain every nerve to keep up this “volume.” The concerns that pay 
best are the limited liability companies, which can easily make a call 
upon the shareholders when things are going wrong, and which can 
borrow money at a low rate. It is easy enough to pay interest on 
those loans, but the same rate of interest will not enable private 
firms to keep on replacing machinery with new, and to sustain the 
inevitable losses of trade. Under an appearance of great prosperity, 
many of your great industries are crumbling beneath your feet. You 
are always quoting your big figures showing increase in quantities. 
But what about profits? Your manufacturers could unfold a tale on 
that point. We shall cut you out in all directions in time. We do 
not adhere to any theory when the facts are manifestly against it. 
We shall give up Protection when we are ready, but we shall never 
give up import duties. You are a heavy and patient set of people, 
and you seem to like the income-tax collector coming to your doors, 
and demanding to know how much you earned last year, and all 
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about your private affairs. We would not stand it. We prefer to 
raise the money we want out of your silks and your velvets and your 
cotton goods, even if our own people who require such things have to 
pay a little more for them. They can afford it. As for our working 
men, if they are so badly off as you pretend, how is it that so many 
of your people are always flocking to us? How is it that they get 
on so much better in the United States than they do in England ? 

‘ Moreover, John Bull, you are running your head against another 
stone wall in thinking that you will be able to raise all the money 
you require for your national defences—of which, by the bye, you are 
making a pretty mess, as we shall show you when our new nickel- 
steel armoured cruisers and monitors are ready—by your present 
fiscal appliances. Either you must find new sources of taxation, or 
there will be a desperate raid made upon capital and other forms of 
property. To import duties, or to socialism, you will inevitably be 
driven. Look at your Chancellor of the Exchequer and his wild 
attempts to ra'se money by new taxes—his van-tax, his horse-tax, 
his wheel-tax, his claret-tax, and other failures of the kind which 
strew his path. Has he not warned you that when once the revenue 
from any tax falls off there are no reserves to which he can turn to 
make good the deficiency ? You have been obliged within the last few 
years to draw upon the Sinking Fund to meet the sum you require 
for current expenses, and now you are compelled to distribute the 
expenses you are incurring over a series of years. Remark that at 
the same time we are paying off our debt hand over hand. You are 
mortgaging the future; we are laying by immense reserves to meet 
it. You are losing your opportunities; we are carefully husbanding 
ours. You are mumbling congratulations to yourself over your pro- 
gress since 1846—look at ours. Moreover, we live in 1890, and are 
working for the future. 

‘What you ought to have done long ago was to have brought al! 
your colonies and dependencies into a great alliance with you, for 
trade purposes first, for anything else afterwards upon which you 
might happen to agree. You would then have been able to defy the 
world. Your colonies are capable of supplying you with everything 
that you require, but they wanted time and opportunity to develop 
their resources. You should have given them an advantage in your 
markets by means of differential duties. They could not have taken 
your goods duty free, for they will raise their money chiefly at the 
custom-houses, as all sensible nations do; but they could have offered 
you more favourable terms than they allowed to your competitors. 
The bond between you would have become closer and closer as the 
years went by. They looked to you with hope and confidence; now 
they begin to look to us. Newfoundland is crying aloud to us to 
take her over. When we get Canada you will see what we shall do 
for it. It will no longer present the strange contrast with us which 
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it now does, and which astounds every traveller who passes through 
both countries for the first time. You still have the command of 
enormous capital, and your people are endowed with marvellous 
energy and pluck. But you cannot fight the world with the anti- 
quated weapons of half a century ago. Why do you not go back to 
3rown Bess at once? It would be all of a piece with your com- 
mercial policy. Do you not see that even during the last four years 
tariffs everywhere have been increased against you? And yet you 
maunder on about the world being converted to Free Trade! What 
a surprise is in store for you one of these days! Meanwhile, do not 
rail at others who profit by the chances which you have neglected.’ 
That is what Americans say. The day will come when the English 
people will decide that they were right. Perhaps it is almost too 
late to establish a customs union with our colonies. Five or ten 
years hence the last hope of doing it will have to be surrendered. 
It must be sacrificed because ‘ Free Trade’ stands all across the path. 
At present the great body of the nation do not realise or understand 
the position into which they are being forced. They will comprehend 
it only too well before they are much older. Canada, as we have 
seen, is in a cruel strait. She does not wish to show any sign of 
disloyalty to England, and yet her interests marshal her across the 
border line which now separates her from the United States. Even 
now, however, at the eleventh hour it is possible to approach her 
with a view to the establishment of a tariff, which might afterwards 
be applied to all our colonies alike. If the moderate duties which 
we were in consequence obliged to levy upon the imports of nations 
outside that Union brought in a considerable revenue to this country, 
would that be a disadvantage to us, considering the growth of national 
expenditure and the ‘inelasticity’ of our present revenue? These 
are questions which the working classes are considering with deep 
attention. They pay no heed whatever to the statisticians and philo- 
sophers. They are beginning to think the thing out for themselves, 
and when the process is completed the results will astound the world. 
But the governing men of the country are indisposed or afraid to 
move, and the golden moments are rapidly passing, never to return. 


L. J. JENNINGS. 
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BIRDS. 


THERE are something under four hundred species of birds resident 
in or visitants, more or less regular, to the British Isles, and this 
number is less likely to increase than to diminish as the population 
becomes more dense. The wealth of woodland and uncultivated 
demesne which surround many of the homes of our landed gentry 
offers a convenient object of invective to the land reformer and of 
unkindly comment to the socialist, but the naturalist delights in 
it, for it gives a shelter to many an interesting tribe that would 
otherwise long since have been killed out, and tempts others to linger 
that might hurry on to other lands. Yet these sylvan shades screen 
many a senseless act of bloodshed, whereby numbers of rare and 
beautiful creatures pay the penalty of their resemblance to others 
really hurtful to game, or fall victims to naturalists of that class 
which pursues a bird to the death with bloodthirstiness proportioned 
to its scarcity. It is a common complaint that gamekeepers include 
in their list of vermin many birds that are absolutely guiltless of 
injury to game; no doubt that is true, ‘ and pity ’tis “tis true ;’ but 
whois the real culprit ? Not the gamekeeper ; he is but a servant, and 
holds his place only so long as he does his master’s pleasure. He is 
possessed of traditions as to the injurious habits of certain animals ; 
they are a matter of faith with him, and so long as he believes them 
he will feel it to be his duty to protect his master’s property. He 
does it quite openly, and takes a pride in the grisly display of corpses 
hanging on the back wall of the kennel. The true barbarian is the 
master who permits the massacre ; the root of the evil is his unpar- 
donable ignorance. Not indifference, mark you, for very few country 
gentlemen are indifferent to things concerning the kingdom of field 
sports—it will be a bad day for their class (pace Mr. Wordsworth) 
should they ever become so—it is sheer ignorance. Ask each of the 
first twenty squires you meet to name to you, out of the four hundred 
British birds, one hundred that he knows by sight. Very likely not 
one of them will be able to do so, still less tell you anything about 
their habits. Gamekeepers the culprits! Often and often has my 
blood boiled to see a poor owl, disturbed by the line of beaters and 
dazzled by the daylight, float noiselessly towards the forward guns 
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to be knocked over by a cigarette-smoking biped who perhaps never 
has done so much good to his fellow-creatures as his victim has 
in many a night’s mouse-hunting. 

Now what is the story revealed by impartial inquiry into the 
charge made against the owl’s character? It happens that it is as 
simple a matter to analyse his diet as if the various articles compos- 
ing it were set forth in a printed menu ; for the owl, like other birds 
of prey, has the power of disgorging the indigestible parts of his food in 
what are called pelts or pellets. A writer in the Saturday Review 
lately explained how Dr. Altum, a German naturalist, has been at 
praiseworthy pains in examining these pelts, and the facts revealed 
by him should once and for all remove all doubts as to, not only the 
harmless, but the useful habits of the owl. The Tawny Owl (Strix 
stridula) is the species that bears the worst character for poaching ; 
in 210 pelts of this bird Dr. Altum found the remains of 1 stoat 
(mark that, keeper!), 6 rats, 371 mice, 48 moles, 18 small birds, and 
many beetles and cockchafers. Again, 706 pelts of the Barn Owl 
produced 16 bats, 3 rats, 2,520 mice, 1 mole, and 22 small birds. 

Very creditable to the owls, it may be said; but at what time of 
year was this analysis made? Unless it was in June, when the young 
pheasants and partridges were abcut, it is worthless ; because the owl 
who will take a sparrow will not disdain a young pheasant. Probably 
not, if he gets the chance ; but the owl feeds only by night, when every 
young game-bird is safe under his mother’s feathers. 

I venture to commend this simple experiment to the attention of 
those who can hardly be numbered among the disciples of the Goddess 
of Intellect so long as they senselessly persecute her chosen bird. 

Surely it is not too much to expect that the day may come when 
the true sportsman will not be estimated only by the percentage of 
rocketers he can ‘tear from the skies’ or the number of driven grouse 
he can pile around his box ; when woodcraft shall be required to con- 
sist of more than the art of destruction and to include some knowledge 
of the wild animals met with in a day’s shooting. The mere pleasure 
derived from sport must be infinitely enhanced to one like the late 
Charles St. John, to whom every passing bird was an object of interest, 
quite apart from its quality on the table or its value at the poulterer’s. 
People are sometimes deterred from natural history by the polysyllabic 
names in scientific works; it is not the least necessary to begin with 
them, though the delight in classification is sure to follow open-ai 
study. 

When that day comes, the gamekeeper will take his cue from his 
master; the destruction of innocent birds will be forbidden, and 
Velveteens will then take as much pride in showing rare creatures on 
the wing as he now does in showing them rotting on a board. He will 
be as anxious to chronicle the nesting of rare visitors as the bailiff whose 
master, a former Earl of Lonsdale, imported some emus, and, having 
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to go up to London, left strict injunctions that he was to be informed 
when they began to lay. Not long after he is said to have received 
the following letter from the bailiff: 


My Lord,—I have the honour to inform your lordship that one of the emus 
has begun to lay. In the absence of your lordship, I have put the ezgs under the 
biggest goose we have. 


Does such a state of things seem Utopian? Then let me illus- 
trate its possibility by an actual incident. Few birds have been sub- 
jected to more persecution or more strictly confined to the wildest 
parts of our country than the golden eagle. Last season I was stalk- 
ing in the forest of . Wehad sighted a large herd of deer on the 
opposite side of a wide corrie. To approach them it was necessary to 
descend a steep glen, with scattered birch and rowan offering a wel- 
come cover. About halfway down the stalker suddenly stopped and 
pointed out to me a fine eagle sitting on a bare branch within five- 
and-twenty yards of us. The bird saw us almost as quickly, and left 
his perch, soaring off in majestic curves across the gulf. Of course it 
was an anxious moment, for it was very likely the deer would take 
the alarm ; nevertheless, the stalker betrayed the feeling uppermost 
in his mind by ejaculating, ‘ Noble bird, mistress eagle!’ Strict 
orders have been maintained for years in this forest (all honour to its 
owner!) against the destruction of eagles, and the men now take 
pride in being able to show this king of ‘ vermin.’ The incident gave 
me so much pleasure that, rather than have missed it, I would willingly 
have given up the issue of the stalk (which turned out successfully). 

But of course the golden eagle is a gentleman requiring elbow- 
room. His taste for tender lamb makes him obnoxious except in the 
great deer forests of the north; yet his visits to the low country are 
so rare that it is scarcely too much to ask that he might be more 
hospitably received there than is generally the case. Mr. Ruskin 
says somewhere that if an angel from heaven were to alight upon 
British soil the first idea occurring to anyone in sight would be to 
get a gun, in order, I presume, to add him to sgme local collection. 
This is exactly what happens when an eagle is seen. But if the 
golden eagle deserves persecution by his marauding habits, the same 
cannot be said, at least in the same degree, of other birds, scarcely 
inferior in beauty, which meet with similar treatment. Of these the 
kite is one—the common kite it is called in ornithological works ; 
but alas! it is common no longer. There were plenty of them about 
the great woods of the English midlands within the memory of people 
still living, but it is now reckoned among the rarest of our birds. It 
was deplorable to read in the columns of the Field (the leading 
journal of sport, forsooth!) that during the summer of 1889 five of 
these splendid birds were destroyed in a certain district of Wales 
It cannot be claimed for them that they are harmless; they have a 
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hankering for chickens about a farmyard, and, if kites were about, a 
careful eye would have to be kept over young pheasants at the coops, 
but they are not nearly so hurtful as their formidable size and ap- 
pearance would lead one to suppose. Clausius states that in his day 
they were plentiful in the streets of London and quite tame, being 
protected by the municipality on account of their usefulness as 
scavengers. 

Polygamy among wild birds, though rare, is not unknown, witness 
our own blackgame and pheasants; but it is said to be among kites 
alone that polyandry is practised. The female bird permits the ad- 
dresses of several males ; and this leads to an exception to the adage, 
‘Hawks dinna pyke out hawks’ e’en,’ for the males, fired by jealousy, 
engage in fierce conflicts at the nesting season. 

Another bird of noble aspect that is now seldom seen is the 
buzzard. Though reckoned a woodland bird, he used to be not 
unfrequent a few years ago in the bare southern uplands of Scotland. 
A pair of these circling about the crags of some mountain solitude, 
uttering shrill cries, add almost as wild a charm to the landscape as 
the eagle. In such districts he may be acquitted of injury to game, 
his favourite food being ‘ braxy,’ 7.e. dead sheep. Yet he has paid a 
heavy penalty for his warlike mien and has been ruthlessly killed 
down. On many a height that he used to adorn he is seen no more. 
In his search for carrion he is specially liable to fall into that most 
horrible of all snares—a pole trap. Perhaps the reader is in happy 
ignorance of that fiendish invention. Let me enlighten—even at 
the risk of sickening him; for unless these things are known, how 
can they be condemned? A pole is erected in some waste likely to 
be frequented by hawks ; on the summit of it is fixed a strong steel 
trap, baited with a lump of meat. The trap is secured to the pole 
by a chain, so that when some soaring bird of prey descends to seize 
the lure he is caught by the leg, the trap falls off the pole, and the 
wretched animal dangles head downwards till the keeper comes to 
put him out of his misery. But the worst. remains to be told. 
Owing te the fact that these traps are generally set in some lonely 
place—the summit of a hill or the middle of a peat moss—they can- 
not be regularly visited ; the trapped bird sometimes swings for days 
till a lingering death ensues. No one who has once met the fierce, 
full eye of a falcon caught in one of these hideous contrivances, who 
has seen the strong, bold wings, that once bore him so gallantly on the 
gale, now flapping helplessly against the pole, and the limb crushed 
in the cruel steel, can ever, one would think, forget the feeling of 
deep shame that burned in his heart. Yet this is part of the regular 
business of game-preserving on many moors in the north. Nothing 
need be said against the greedy black-backed gull, the carrion crow, 
even the rook, when he takes to robbing nests, paying the thief’s 
penalty; one would even judge leniently the man who, giving a 
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high rent for a grouse moor, objects to sharing the stock on it with 
the lordly peregrine and the nimble merlin; but, in the name of all 
that is merciful, let them be done to death cleanly and fairly by 
powder and shot, and let no one with the remotest claim to rank as 
a sportsman sanction these infernal pole traps, which are just as likely 
to catch and torture an innocent kestrel that never struck at any- 
thing heavier than a field-mouse. 

Mr. Robert Gray describes another inhuman method of destroying 
the hen-harrier : 


Keepers, on finding a nest, usually wait until the eggs are hatched, and are in 
the habit of killing all the young birds except one, which they fasten by the leg to 
a stake, and thus oblige to remain there, even after being fully fledged, until an 
opportunity occurs for shooting the old birds. This is sometimes but too easily 
accomplished, as they continue bringing prey to the tethered captive long after it 
should have been hunting the moors on its own account. 


Not only ‘ the dark places of the earth are full of the habitations 
of cruelty ;’ enacted among the fairest scenes of nature, cruelty 
seems to take a deeper shade by contrast. 

I think I hear the snort of contempt with which the term ‘ inno- 
cent kestrel’ may be received by some. Nevertheless no epithet was 
ever more strictly accurate; this bird is as harmless to game as a 
water-hen. Apply the same test to the pelts of the kestrel or wind- 
hover as Dr. Altum did to those of the owl, and no feathers will be 
detected in them. He feeds on mice, frogs, and coleopterous insects. 
A true falcon, as shown by the second pen-feather of the wing being 
longest ; one of the five British species of falcon, still the commonest, 
but fast dwindling in numbers, a very Ariel among fowls, he loves 

to ride 
On the curl'd clouds, 


His graceful flight—now cleaving the air with strong, rapid wing- 
strokes, now poised against the breeze almost motionless but for a 
tremulous movement of the pinions, and then veering away in wide 
curves to hover again over some likely mouse-ground—is a sight of 
which the eye never wearies. Some few landowners, more enlight- 
ened than their fellows, have forbidden his destruction, otherwise 
he would by this time have become as scarce as his near relative, 
the hobby; but this does not protect him when he roves into less 
friendly territory. 

Would that such birds could know the lands of their friends from 
those of their foes. It is only a few years since the last pair of 
eagles (the white-tailed kind, Haliaétus albicilla) known to breed in 
the south of Scotland disappeared. Year after year these splendid 
birds had their eyrie on the flanks of Cardorcan in the Stewartry of 
Kirkcudbright, till one unlucky day they were found transgressing 
on the territory of a neighbouring lord, and paid the penalty of 
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death. There is a tantalising passage in a description of these 
Stewartry hills among the Macfarlane MSS. in the Edinburgh 
Advocates’ Library, showing that four animals, at least, have disap- 
peared from the fauna of the district since the beginning of last 
century. 

In the remote parts of this great mountain are very large Red-deer; and about 
the top thereof that fine bird called the Mountain Partridge, or, by the commonalty, 
the Tarmachan, about the size of a Red-cock ... makes its protection in the 


chinks and hollow places of thick stones from the insults of the eag’es, which are in 
plenty, both the large gray ard the black, in that mountain. 


One peak of the hill referred to (the Merrick, 2,700 feet) still 
bears the name of Benyellary, that is, beann iolaire, the eagle’s hill ; 
and ptarmigan are said to have been last seen there in the dry summer 
of 1826—the ‘ year of the short corn,’ as the country people call it. 

There is one beautiful bird upon whom the perversity of nomen- 
clature has been peculiarly oppressive. ‘Give a bird a bad name 
and shoot him’ is the verdict of Jeddart justice upon more than one 
guiltless creature, so it is not surprising that a bird styled variously 
the fern-owl, night-hawk or goat-sucker should be hardly dealt with. 
All these are misleading titles, for it is neither an owl nor a hawk, 
but a member of the beneficent family of Chelidones or Swallows, and 
it can neither suck goats nor anything else. The only good popular 
name for it is the night-jar, as those can testify who have learned to 
associate its vibrating cry with the cockchafer’s hum, the nightin- 
gale’s song, the scent of hawthorn and other accompaniments of a 
warm evening in early summer. In a list of so-called vermin de- 
stroyed between 1850 and 1854 by the same keepers who killed the 
last eagles of Cardorcan, there occurs the item—33 fern-owls. If you 
ask why they are destroyed, you will probably be told they suck the 
milk of cows ; if you press for an instance when they have been seen 
to do so you will be told that old people say they do it, and, anyhow, 
they suck eggs. Suck eggs! it would be as reasonable to accuse a 
Chelsea pensioner of tickling trout or stealing deer. It is physically 
impossible for this bird to suck anything, for his gape is wide and 
shallow, plentifully fringed and specially formed for catching moths. 
Besides, he feeds by night, like the owls, when the eggs in all well- 
regulated nests, except his own and the owl’s, are covered. This is 
one of the birds which exhibit the touching practice of feigning 
to be crippled, in order to lure intruders from their young. The 
female night-jar is a most accomplished actress in this respect; I 
once followed one for more than a hundred yards, pretending to be de- 
ceived by her flopping and scrambling over the ground; now and 
then she would let me come close to her, as she sat up with drooping 
wings and gaping beak, hissing like a snake; indeed I began to think 
she really was winged, when suddenly she rose and skimmed away 
over the bracken. 
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In spite of the unthinking mischief wrought or permitted by 
sportsmen, it must not be supposed that their influence has been alto- 
gether adverse to the preservation of wild birds. Far otherwise; but 
for the shelter of quiet woodlands and wastes reserved for game many 
native species would long before this have been numbered with the 
past ; game birds would first have been hunted to extinction, then 
lesser fowls would have become the objects of pursuit, till, as it is in 
many parts of the continent of Europe, the song of the thrush would 
have been as seldom heard as the hooping of the wild swan. 
Wordsworth failed to persuade his fellow-countrymen with leisure or 
means 


Never to blend their pleasure or their pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels; 


and it is lucky that he did so, for had he succeeded, our fere nature 
would have fallen into less discriminate and less merciful hands. 
Despite his jealousy of any species supposed to interfere with his 
beloved grouse and pheasants, the sportsman has a kindly regard for 
most living creatures. All that is required is that this regard should 
be made a little more intelligent and catholic. A great deal of 
squeamish nonsense is talked, and more is written, about the cruelty 
of field sports ; the best answer is, that if there were no battues there 
would be no pheasants. It is a matter of feeling, not easily to be 
decided by arithmetic, where legitimate sport ceases and slaughter 
begins; there 2s a line somewhere, which every owner of coverts must 
draw according to his judgment; but whether the bag consist of 
scores or of hundreds, the pheasants or the grouse, could they be con- 
sulted, would affirm with one voice, ‘’Tis better to be hatched and 
shot than never to be hatched at all;’ and unless they are preserved 
for shooting they never would come into existence, that is all. 

It is, therefore, to sportsmen we must look for aid in preventing 
the extinction of some of our fast failing species. Once let them 
know something about the mischief that is being done, and, depend 
upon it, the much-abused gamekeeper will find it to be his interest 
to change his practice. There is one bird which may freely be made 
over to his tender mercies. As the rat is among mammals, so among 
birds is the carrion crow ; whether attired in the black uniform of the 
native species or in the grey and sable motley of the migratory hooded 
crow (there seems to be no specific distinction between them), he 
has and deserves no friends. Mr. Robert Mudie sums up the indict- 
ment against him truthfully enough : 


They prowl about even to the doors of the houses, and into poultry yards, and 
are voracious deyourers of eggs, young poultry, young rabbits and young game, 
even more so than the regular birds of prey. They punch out the eyes of weak 
animals, hawk at birds on the wing, open shelled mollusca on the sea-shore. 


Against this heavy charge there is not a single amiable trait to be 
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recorded; nor does he serve any useful purpose, so far as can be seen, 
in this country, where we are able to dispose of our owa carrion. 
Neither is there the slightest fear of his being lost to our fauna, for 
he exists in numbers, in different disguises of plumage, throughout 
the northern hemisphere. 

Probably it is better not to spoil a good case by asking too much 
otherwise great is the temptation to put in a word for the magpie, 
now never to be seen in some counties and nowhere abundant, in 
England or Scotland. He is a gay and handsome rascal, but a rascal 
he is—past praying for. Scarce as he has become in this island, he 
is still a common object in an Irish landscape. Some years ago I 
was staying at a village in the north ona fishing excursion ; magpies 
roosted in numbers in a wood hard by. My companion, coveting 
some tail-feathers for cleaning his pipe, stationed himself one even- 
ing at a place on the high road where they used to cross in flying 
home. He shot seventeen, and I must confess to some uncharitable 
feelings towards him at the sight. 

There is so much character, even though it be of a sinister cast, 
about the birds classed as Omnivore that it is difficult to part from 
them without mentioning them all. The raven (now happily the 
object of careful protection in some of his northern breeding-places), 
the rook, the jackdaw, the jay (would that keepers would be blinder 
to his faults and kinder to his virtues !), each is a bird of wits, whose 
merits and demerits cannot be weighed ina paragraph. Passing over 
these, it is a pleasure to find one of the group of absolutely blameless 
character, whose increasing scarcity cannot be laid at the game- 
keeper’s door, but is due to the ardour of the collector (of whom more 
presently) and the high price which is paid for young birds to rear as 
pets. 


The chough (writes Mudie, no less accurately than picturesquely) is as much a 
bird of the breeze as the jay is of the shade and shelter of the woods. The loose 
and comparatively downy plumage of the jay enables it to glide between trees, 
and softens its collision with branches, while the firm plumage of the chough 
enables it to bear the storm when beating on the rocks in which it takes up its 
abode. 


A charming bird it is, with its jetty plumage with beetle-blue re- 
flections and carmine bill and feet, but it is only in a few parts of 
our rocky western coasts that it may still be admired. Even there 
it falls a frequent victim to that senseless destroyer, the shore-loafer. 

The destruction of birds of prey, much as it is to be deplored in 
the extent to which it has been carried, has favoured the increase of 
many species whose interests were not considered when it was under- 
taken. None has derived more benefit from it than a species of that 
very group, Omnivore, last under consideration. Many people must 
have noticed the great increase of late years in the numbers of star- 
lings. It is not long since in certain parts of the country its pretty 
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pale blue egg, of a hue more watery than the turquoise of the thrush, 
was prized by boys as somewhat of a rarity; now it is among the 
commonest of birds. Though afflicted with disreputable relatives, 
the fair fame of the starling has never been smirched even by pecca- 
dilloes. He earns an honest living, for which he has to travel far and 
work hard. Being mainly an animal feeder, the number of grubs and 
insects which a flock of four or five hundred starlings pick up in the 
course of a day must be stupendous. 

They are fond of roosting in reeds, and it is pretty to watch them 
collecting in an autumn evening and going through aerial drill. 
Parties of from five to fifty who have been out foraying during the 
day begin to arrive towards sunset: the numbers soon mount up to 
hundreds, even thousands, and the whole flock, constantly increasing 
in numbers as twilight begins, wheels and spreads, veers and deploys 
over the surface of the water with admirable precision. Then what a 
whistling and chattering as they settle to rest upon the bending reeds ; 
if a man shouts or claps his hands, what instant silence ; and next what 
a rush of wings as the flock rises and begins its evolutions over again. 

Gregarious though he is, the starling never loses his individuality ; 
some seem to prefer solitude or the company of two or three of their 
kind. It is worth listening to one of these as he sits on a winter 
morning on the house-top. He is an excellent mimic, and may be 
heard repeating to himself in a low tone snatches of the songs of 
summer birds, just as people returning from the opera hum over (not 
always with due appreciation from their companions) bars of the 
most taking airs. Then he breaks off into the sharp chuck-chuck 
of the waterhen, the coot’s croak or the plover’s pipe. Altogether he 
is a most fascinating bird (though he has never got the poets fairly 
on his side yet) if it is only for the memories of dead summers that 
his chatter awakes. 

Association is nearly as readily stirred by sounds as by scents. 
Often and often the laughing cry of the gulls in St. James’s Park 
transports me to the shores of a certain Highland loch, dark-bosomed, 
barred with streaks of intense light, and fringed with masses of 
golden tangle. The sombre pile in Downing Street seems to trans- 
form itself into the towering bulk of Bennaveoch, rising with fold 
upon fold of brown heather and velvety fern into cool tones of grey 
crag and shadowy cleft, to where his riven brow cuts dark and sharp 
against the morning clouds. I seem to hear the lap of the tide 
against the stones, and the path transforms itself into the white 
road winding along the shore, not between black iron hurdles, but 
banks of green turf and hazel copse. 

Another rural sound there is which of late years has gratified the 
ears of Londoners. Seven or eight years ago a pair of woodpigeons 
built their nest in St. James’s Park. It is said they were part of an 
importation from Belgium, escaped from confinement, but whether 
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that is so, or whether they had wandered in from the country, they 
were the true English ringdove. How they have fared may be 
judged from the fact that one Sunday in August 1889 I counted no 
fewer than seventy-three cropping the young clover in the turf 
behind the Row in Hyde Park. All their native wariness has been 
laid aside; you can watch them running over the sward so near 
sometimes that you could almost touch them with a walking-stick, 
preening their somewhat socty plumage and actually lying on their 
sides like a spaniel in the sun: and all this in the presence of 
hundreds of passers-by. Never was there a more welcome addition 
to the London fauna. ‘Take two cows, Taffy!’ sounds dreamily 
from amid the foliage of the plane-trees, till you can almost swear 
you scent the odour of the larch woods or hear the breeze sighing in 
the pines. 

As flowers gain the affection of man chiefly by pleasing his eye, 
so it is through his ear that wild birds endear themselves. They are 
too shy in their habits, too quick in motion, their flight transcends 
too far his sluggish gait for him to make near acquaintance with them, 
unless with elaborate precaution. But how lavishly they fill the air 
with sound! Let alone song-birds, how oppressive would be the silence 
of the country if there were no cawing rooks or crowing cocks, no 
wail of curlew or clamour of wildfow]l. Even in the depth of our 
winters there is no silence. The wildfowler, astir before dawn, knows 
this. The land is deep with snow, every pool is hard bound in ice, 
only the springs and the muddy shore flats are green and soft. As 
he stations himself at the chosen spot and the east begins to pale he 
hears many sounds familiar to his ear—the clangour of a string of 
wild geese passing to the shore, the whistle of ducks’ wings overhead, 
with an occasional quack from the leader of the flock, the pipe of the 
plover and the screech of the heron out on the shore. Where birds 
are there is never silence. 

MacGillivray, the ornithologist, thorough scientist as he was, 
could not always confine himself to the dry details of his favourite 
subject. Every now and then he was carried away into a modest 
rhapsody, and the thrush’s song seemed to him like the unknown 
tongues of the prophets, capable of interpretation if one had but the 
key. He tried to transpose it into literature; it looks awkward 
enough so, but no one is likely to succeed better than he did 


Dear, dear, dear, 

In the rocky glen, 

Far away, far away, far away 
The haunts of men; 

There shall we dwell in love 
With the lark and the dove, 
Cuckoo ard corn rail, 

Feast on the bearded snail, 
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Worm and gilded fly, 
Drink of the crystal rill 
Winding adown the hill 
Never to dry. 
With glee, with glee, with glee 
Cheer up, cheer up, cheer up here ; 
Nothing to harm us, then sing merrily, 
Sing to the loved one, whose nest is near. 
Qui, qui, queen quip; 
Tiurru, tiurra, chipiwi, 
Too-tee, too-tee, chin-choo, 
Chirri, ichirri, chooee, 
Quin, qui, qui. 


Perhaps the best part of this is the five lines of gibberish at the 
end, which really recall the original. What a wonderful melody it is! 
One is apt to underrate it when every grove has been resounding 
with song for months. To feel its full influence go into the woods 
some still evening in mild February weather, when the grey cloud 
canopy opens towards the west, and pale rays of sunshine steal level 
across the landscape. The dead leaves under foot, too damp to rustle, 
light up into clear tones of russet and ochre ; the moss, spangled with 
hanging moisture, is touched into sheets of malachite green, the 
stems of the oak copse gleam like frosted silver against the dark sky. 
Hark ! there it is at last—the voice that has been silent through all 
the sullen months, clear and faultless as ever, in all those well- 
remembered trills and runs. As your ear drinks it in you seem to 
feel the warmth of summer suns and bathe in the brightness of far- 
off days; then, as you take your way home through the deepening 
dusk, perhaps it occurs to you that. although these be days when every 
properly instructed person mentions a flower as a phanerogamous in- 
florescence, and sees, as the primary object of its loveliness, neither 
the glory of God nor the pleasure of man, but the attraction of 
insects to secure cross-fertilisation ; when to say that the ‘morning 
stars sang together’ when the corner-stone of the earth was laid is 
to use a poetic but highly unscientific metaphor, and to allude to 
the way of a bird in the air as one of the things ‘ past finding out’ 
is felt to be a slight upon our powers of research—in spite of all this 
you feel there are still some souls which respond gratefully to the 
Song of the Three Children: ‘ Oh, all ye fowls of the air, bless ye the 
Lord; praise Him and magnify Him for ever.’ 

An appeal has been made to sportsmen in the earlier pages of 
this paper, and perhaps it is not being over-sanguine to expect that 
it will meet with some response, for there is the example of not a few 
of their own number to encourage that hope. There remains an 
appeal, less hopeful but not less urgent, to be made to another class— 
the collectors. Alas! here we have a totally different set of considera- 
tions to be dealt with. The high price given by taxidermists for the 
skins of rare species combines with the enthusiasm of managers of 
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local museums to reduce to a minimum the safety of occasional and 
coveted visitors. With the first influence it is impossible to grapple : 
so long as certain birds command a good price in the market, collectors 
will carry on their work, and to ask a taxidermist to stop buying good 
specimens would be very much like proposing to a miller that he 
should stop grinding corn, or to a publican that he should stop selling 
beer. But with the other kind, the local naturalist, surely he may 
learn the better way. It is a good thing, the growing love of natural 
science and archeology in our provincial towns, but it requires 
guidance. Those who come under its influence should have the 
spirit of these words of Lord Lilford rubbed into them :—— 


This beautiful species (the Golden Oriole) is one of the many summer visitors 
to the continent of Europe, which, as I am firmly persuaded, only requires pro- 
tection and encouragement to become tolerably common with us. At present it is 
an annual visitor, in small numbers, to our eastern and southern counties, and has 
been known to breed in England on several occasions ; but most of the records of 
its appearance in our islands are accompanied by the statement that the specimen 
is in the hands of some local taxidermist, these artists being, with few exceptions, 
always ready to give a good price, and demand a much better one, for an Oriole, 
or, indeed, any unfortunate and uncommon straggler to our shores, 


Tt is sadly true. No Wild Birds or Small Birds Protection Acts 
prevail against this stupid practice; and what can be more dismal 
than a collection of stuffed birds? Glossy and shapely though they 
may be when they are first set up, they soon begin to get dim and 
unsightly. Even in that princely collection in the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington, all the loving care of an enthusiastic 
professor and a practised staff cannot protect them from the tarnish- 
ing touch of time. Now, Lord Lilford is engaged at the present 
time in a work which ought to supersede every stuffed collection 
except the national one. He is publishing in parts his Colowred 
Figures of the Birds of the British Isles, a work of exquisite beauty 
and permanent worth. Setting aside Gould’s figures in elephant folio, 
which, though splendid works of art, are unmanageable from their 
size, and Dresser’s noble work, which, however, includes all European 
birds, no series illustrating British birds has ever been undertaken 
equal to this, which is in the convenient size of large octavo. Of 
infinitely more beauty than stuffed specimens, these figures would 
be more attractive and equally useful to the students in our towns. 
Turn, for example, to the three plates in Part ix., illustrating the 
three phases of the ptarmigan’s plumage. Fidelity to nature could 
hardly be carried further. The figure of the bittern in Part vii., 
taken from live specimens in his lordship’s aviary, show the very 
action and expression of the bird. Some of the plates, besides their 
scientific accuracy, are perfect little pictures—such as that of the 
bullfinch in Part viii., worthy in itself of a costly frame—and all of 
them include pleasant scraps of landscape or studies of flowers and 
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foliage characteristic of the life-history of the animal. These, then, 
are things of beauty and use, practically imperishable, and illustrating 
British ornithology with far more accuracy and far more vividly than 
a crowd of dusty, distorted, stuffed skins. Lord Lilford’s work (now 
in progress) only requires to be known to have as many admirers 
as there are lovers of birds, and as many subscribers as can 
afford it. 

A last word, and on a painful subject. It is strange that bird- 
lovers should so often develop into bird-gaolers. One would think 
that the most ingenious punishment that could be devised for a bird 
is to deprive it of that faculty which has been the envy of man in 
all ages—the power of flight. To take a consummate piece of 
mechanism specially and exquisitely adapted for certain work, so to 
maim it or so to place it that that work can never be performed, 
seems a clumsy way of showing affection: yet that is just what is 
done by well-disposed people in many an English home. It is told 
of the stern ascetic and relentless moralist, William Law, whose 
nerve never flinched from contemplating the most realistic doctrine 
of eternal punishment, that he could never see a caged bird without 
feeling an almost irresistible impulse to release it. 

Walking one hot May morning down that grimmest of all 
thoroughfares, Victoria Street, bewailing, as I saw the dry white 
clouds floating across the strip of blue overhead, the unkind fate 
that kept me from green fields and pleasant river-banks, I chanced 
to look down an area. There, in a little low cage, on a withered 
piece of turf, was a wretched, restless prisoner—a lark, ceaselessly 
fluttering up and down the few inches the height of his cage 
allowed him, and thrusting his breast hopelessly against the wires. 
How I longed to let him out, to bid him obey the irresistible im- 
pulse to rise and pour out the marvellous volume of sound pent in 
his little body, to seek a mate before the happy season of love was 
over, and on breezy down or springing cornfield forget the torments 
to which stupid, senseless man had condemned him! It is a thread- 
bare theme-—the sorrows of a caged bird, yet perhaps no one has 
ever thoroughly realised what suffering is involved in being able to 
fly and being forbidden to do so. All children and most grown 
persons have, in different ways, a kindly feeling for birds; would 
that they would show it in less ogreish fashion, and spend pains 
on developing rather than warping and destroying their special 
faculties ! 


HERBERT MAXWELL. 





CONSTANTINOPLE REVISITED. 


J nap last visited Constantinople and the Bosphorus in the year 
1857. Going by rail vid Vienna to Belgrade, I journeyed thence 
by road in a very rough way to Sofia, Philippopolis, and Adrianople, 
seeing in this way something of the then Turkish provinces of Bul- 
garia and Roumelia. I returned by Athens and Rome. 

I spent the month of September on the Bosphorus at Therapia, 
going most days to Constantinople by steamers, then recently esta- 
blished—a voyage of which one never wearies, so great is the beauty 
and interest of the Bosphorus and its banks. 

Lord Stratford de Redcliffe then reigned supreme at Constanti- 
nople ; his mode of dealing with the Porte was most imperious, and 
rather that of a master than of an agent of a friendly Power. He 
treated the Turkish Ministers with the utmost hauteur ; with some of 
them, whose hands were supposed to be stained with blood, he de- 
clined to communicate personally. If his demands were refused he 
went direct to Sultan Abdul Medjid, and fairly bullied that weak 
but gentle and well-intentioned sovereign into acquiescence. 

While at Therapia, I saw much of the staff of the British Embassy, 
and something of their chief, who occasionally asked me to join him 
in his rides in the forest of Belgrade. The relations between the 
Ambassador and his staff, at the time I refer to, were very strained, 
and many were the stories current at the Embassy of conflicts 
between them. The description of the great Elchi, under the name 
of Sir Hector Stubble, in the Roving Englishman, by the late 
Mr. Granville Murray, who had served under him, though over- 
drawn, cannot be wholly disregarded in an estimate of his character, 
and of the personal part which he had in bringing about the most 
useless of all wars, one which entailed misgovernment and bankruptcy 
on Turkey. 

Lord Stratford spoke freely in conversation of his policy, of the 
condition of Turkey and its prospects, and of the character of its states- 
men. He was under no illusion as to the misgovernment of the 
country ; he knew that if left to themselves the Turks would do nothing, 
and that all the reforms promised by the Hatti Humayun, which he had 
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obtained with such labour and difficultyat the conclusion of the Crimean 
war, would remain unexecuted and be a dead letter. He considered 
that England had been betrayed at the Congress of Paris, that the 
clause in the treaty which embodied the Hatti Humayun was nulli- 
fied by the provision that its recognition did not entitle the Great 
Powers, either collectively or separately, to interfere in the internal 
affairs of Turkey. He held that this was fatal to the enforcement of 
the new reforms. He maintained that the only way to induce the 
Turks to act in accordance with them was through threats and fear, 
and that some external Power should bring such pressure to bear on 
them. This might be done by England alone, or by England in alli- 
ance with France, or by the Great Powers collectively. He preferred 
the first of these ; he had little hopes of the last ; but the treaty had 
extinguished all methods equally. 

In spite of this much might have been done in the years succeed- 
ing the Crimean war, when the influence of England was still great, 
by the vigorous action of the ambassadors. Lord Stratford, however, 
was succeeded by Sir Henry Bulwer, Lord Dalling, who, although a 
man of great diplomatic skill, was of very different character and 
calibre, and who appears to have cared little for reforms in Turkey. 
He allowed himself to be placed under personal obligations to the 
Sultan, which destroyed his influence in this direction. He was suc- 
ceeded by otherambassadors, and during nearly twenty years no effective 
pressure was exercised on behalf of England for the enforcement of 
reforms and good government as solemnly promised. The Treaty of 
Paris in this respect remained unexecuted. The influence gained 
by England, as the mainspring of the alliance against Russia, which 
cost us so much blood and treasure, was allowed to lapse. No effort was 
made by the Great Powers, singly or collectively, to compel or induce 
the enforcement of the treaty. They fell back on the old intrigues, 
rivalries, and jealousies which formed the main work of the ambas- 
sadorial clique at Constantinople. Finally, misgovernment in Bosnia 
and Bulgaria culminated in fresh outbreaks and in another war with 
Russia, in which Turkey was without an ally, and from which she 
emerged only by surrendering provinces to every one of the Great 
Powers. 

In the autumn of this year I again visited Constantinople, passing 
again through Vienna, Belgrade, and Sofia, this time by rail the 
whole way, and returning again through Athens and Italy. It was 
most interesting to recall the many changes which had occurred in 
the interval, and to compare the Turkish Empire and the condition 
of its capital with what I had recollected. What more remarkable 
series of events in disintegration of a great empire have ever been 
crowded into so short a period? The only comparison is with its 
predecessor, the Byzantine Empire. There is, indeed, a striking 
parallel between the stages of accretion and conquest by which the 
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Ottoman Empire was founded and those by which it has of late years 
been rent and reduced.! 

Looking broadly at the result of these changes, it cannot be 
denied that in substance the Great Powers have, during the last 
fifteen years, divided between them the spoils of a great part of the 
Turkish Empire, under whatever phrases and so-called temporary 
arrangements they may please to conceal the operation. 

Austria has possessed itself of Bosnia and Herzegovina ; England 
is in practical occupation of Egypt, and has acquired Cyprus; France 
has taken political control of Tunis; Greece has annexed parts of 
Thessaly and Epirus; Russia has had a comparatively small share 
of the plunder, unless we hold Bulgaria to be a mere dependent 
province to it, ready to do its behests at any moment, and prepared 
to become a part of the Russian Empire—a proposition which is abso- 
lutely disclaimed by its leading men. Apart from this, Russia’s 
share has been inconsiderable—namely, Kars and Batoum, and a 
small part of Roumania—though its position, from which it may 
demand more, is greatly strengthened. 


There can be no doubt that the sum of human happiness has: 


been enormously increased in all these disjects membra of the 
Turkish Empire ; and nowhere more so than in Bulgaria and the 
provinces added to Greece, which have had the benefit of self- 
government. It would be very instructive to make a full and detailed 
comparison of these provinces with those which still remain under 
the rule of Turkey. 

In the short time I spent in Turkey, Greece, and Bulgaria I 


' It may be interesting to compare the dates of the several accretions and shrink- 
ages of the Ottoman Empire. 


Aceretion. Shrinkage. 


Ottoman Empire founded in 
Asia Minor . ‘ ; A.D. 1290 Bessarabia 
The Morea . ; . conquered 1346 | Crimea . 
Thrace and Adrianople a 1361 | Oczacow : 
julgaria ‘ ‘ : 1396 Moldavia (part of) 
Macedonia . : , , 1430 | Wallachia and Moldavia 
Constantinople . : ; 1453 Union of do. 
Moldavia. ‘ F ‘a 1458 | Servia 
Servia . ‘ : 1459 Belgrade 
Northern Greece . : " 1460 Bulgaria 
Wallachia . ‘ ‘ 1463 | Bosnia . 
Bessarabia . ‘ ; . 1471 Herzegovina . 
Crimea ‘ ; : 1475 | Karsand Batoum . 
Syria . : , - . 1515 | Cyprus . 
Egypt. . . . , en tk a 1880 
Arabia «wt » 1518-39 | Thessaly . . . . . 188] 
Belgrade : ‘ , . 1521 Egypt * ; ‘ P . 1882 
Cyprus , . . % 1571 East Roumelia =. J ‘ . 1886 


Tunis . - ‘ , P 1575 
Bagdad ‘ P 1638 
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could not attempt to do more than arrive at certain general impres- 
sions in comparison with those formed in the previous visit, at the 
distant date I have referred to. 

The general outward appearance of Constantinople and its suburbs 
as seen from the Bosphorus is the same as ever. There is the same 
splendid array of mosques with their domes, so well set off by minarets, 
and forming so great a feature in the view of the city when approach- 
ing from the Sea of Marmora ; the same picturesque variety of many- 
coloured houses on the Stamboul side of the Golden Horn; the 
same Genoese-looking suburbs of Pera and Galata, surmounted by the 
ponderous palaces, from whence the ambassadors of the Great Powers 
have watched the decay of the Turkish Empire, in jealous hope of 
sharing in the spoil or of preventing others from doing so; the same 
line of marble palaces on the Bosphorus, and clusters of kiosks and 
villas the whole distance to the Black Sea; the same mixture of 
nature and art, of gardens and buildings, mantling the hills on either 
side, which give to the Bosphorus the charm of variety and beauty. 

There is also the same ever-flowing rush of water from the Black 
Sea, dividing Asia from Europe, often resplendent with colour of an 
intense blue, and courting the rays of an almost tropical sun, some- 
times dark, solemn, and mysterious under the influence of gusts and 
storms from the Euxine. It is the constant changes between these 
two extremes, with a thousand subtle influences of clouds and wind, 
of reflected hills, and of varying currents, which constitute the charm 
of the Bosphorus; while the deep historic interests with which it is 
connected can never be absent from the mind. This swift and deep 
stream divides not merely two continents, but two civilisations, that 
of the East and of the West. From the beginning of history these 
two civilisations have contended across the Bosphorus for the mastery, 
each in turn attempting to invade the domain of the other, but with- 
out either being able to effect more than a temporary lodgment on 
the other side. In spite also of this long-maintained struggle, each 
has practically remained without permanent influence on the other, 
either in respect of race, or ideas, or morals, or any of the main 
elements of civilisation. It was the stand made by Constantinople 
under the Byzantine Empire which for generations and centuries 
resisted the power of the Ottomans and broke the wave of their 
advance on Europe. When at last the city fell, the wave rolled on 
into Europe, but with much diminished force. The action has since 
been reversed, and Constantinople has become the same kind of bul- 
wark against a counter-advance from Europe on Asia, a movement of 
which we are now the witnesses. 

Landing at the bridge of Constantinople, the changes on either 
side of the Golden Horn were far less than I expected—less, probably, 
than in any capital of Europe—certainly less than in Vienna or Rome. 
In Stamboul many of the streets have been widened. Fire rather 
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than design has been the cause of improvement. From time to 
time great fires have occurred, which burnt down quarters of the town, 
enabling the widening of the streets before rebuilding. It has followed, 
also, that the picturesque wooden houses have in many parts disappeared 
and have been replaced by buildings of stone, of a third-rate French 
type. Enough, however, remains of the old town, of its bazaars and 
mosques, its fountains and khans, to supply endless pictures of 


picturesque interest. 

Above all, there remains unchanged the Mosque of St. Sofia, which 
internally surpasses all other churches in the world as much by its 
great impression of space, its beauty of proportion and richness of 
materials, as it does by its age; there remain also the triple walls of 
the Byzantine city with their high flanking towers, stretching for 
seven miles from the Sea of Marmora to the Golden Horn, intact 
in every respect, save where the breach was effected in that fatal 
year when the city fell to the Moslem invaders—the most perfect 
and most successful fortifications which man has ever erected, for they 
withstood for centuries and through twenty sieges the attacks of 
invaders. It is needless, however, to advert to the many points of 
deep historical interest. 

Witb respect to the appearance of the people, I was struck with 
the fact that Constantinople is much more cosmopolitan than it used 
to be. It is no longer easy to distinguish the Turks from Greeks or 
Armenians. They all wear the same fez, and are otherwise dressed in 
European style ; with the exception of the Mollahs, a very numerous 
class, and a few hadgis, no Turks are seen in the Eastern garb. 
The women also have given up their slippers, and have adopted 
French shoes with their high heels. The yasmak is also greatly 
reduced, and no longer really hides the face when there is any- 
thing to attract. So far as I could judge, the labouring classes seem 
to be well clothed and well fed; there are very few beggars as com- 
pared with olden times, and little appearance of abject poverty— 
nothing, in fact, to compare with the slums of our great Western 
cities. There is evident change in the relations of the Turks to the 
Christian population. In 1857 it was common to see Turks pushing 
their way through crowds with haughty disdain ; they now jostle with 
the common herd like others ; one seldom sees black eunuchs about, 
once a common feature of Constantinople. 

In Stamboul itself, which in the earlier years was almost confined 
to Moslems, there now appears to be a large proportion of Greeks and 
Armenians. The principal streets are held by them. There are 
practically few Turkish merchants or tradesmen. One is struck by 
the great increase in the number of soldiers, due to the concentration 
of troops at the capital. Vast barracks crown the heights in all direc- 
tions, and form an unsightly feature in the otherwise beautiful views. 

There has been a great increase of buildings on the Asian side 
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of the Bosphorus, and this seems to justify the current statement 
that the Turks build there in preference to the European side, under 
the belief that the day is at hand when they will be driven from 
Europe. There is much less appearance of wealth than there used 
to be. The trade of Constantinople is greatly reduced. It is no 
longer an emporium. Steamers pass through the straits to the 
Danube and Sea of Azof, and do not stop for trans-shipment. There 
are very few wealthy Turks, other than those in official positions, with 
the means of levying backshish. The number living on independ- 
ent means not in the employ of the Government is very small. 
There is no hereditary class of men of high birth or wealth. Few 
Turks die possessed of high means. The bulk of them leave their 
affairs in an embarrassed state. 

The great Ministers of past times, the contemporaries of Lord 
Stratford—Reschid, A’li, Fuad Pashas—have left no descendants 
whose names are known either for their wealth, status, or capacities. 
The Ministers of the day have risen from the lower ranks; many of 
them have little or no Turkish blood about them. The present Prime 
Minister, Kiamil Pasha, was a native of Cyprus, and, though a 
Moslem by religion, is believed to be a Jew by descent. He began 
life as an employé of the Government in a very humble position. 
The present Finance Minister, Hagop Pasha, an Armenian, was a clerk 
at a low salary in the Ottoman Bank; from thence he was recom- 
mended to the Sultan to look after the Civil List, and was soon after 
promoted to the post of Finance Minister, retaining also control of 
the Civil List. He is a man of great financial capacity. He is said to 
have enormously increased the income of the Sultan derived from the 
Crown property, partly by reviving many rights which had gone into 
abeyance ; partly by calling upon private owners to produce their titles ; 
partly by judicious investments. It is said that the Sultan has of 
late made great savings in spite of his large expenditure, and has 
invested them in foreign securities. 

The Sultan, by reason of his great wealth and unlimited power, 
and by his religious status, completely overshadows all his country- 
men ; he is a personality, however, not only by reason of his exalted 
position as the ruler of what is still a great empire, and the religious 
head of a hundred millions of Moslems throughout the world, but also 
of his own capacities, which within a certain range are unquestionably 
great. Brought up in the strict seclusion which, in consequence of 
the law of succession to the throne, is the fate of all its heirs, and 
not allowed to mix in affairs of state till he came to the throne, it is 
extraordinary that he has acquired such skill as he has, and should 
be so completely master of his people. He must be a man of great 
natural capacity and intelligence; very skilful in playing off one set 
of people against another, whether they be ambassadors or his own 
Ministers ; a very hard worker in the details of his Government. By 
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dint of these qualities he has achieved a power over everyone and 
everything in his empire such as very few of his predecessors in 
modern times have enjoyed. Most hospitable and courteous to 
foreigners—whether royal persons, whom he entertains with lavish 
splendour, ambassadors, or passing strangers—and frequently receiving 
ladies at dinner, he has broken down the old barriers between his 
court and the outward world more than any sultan before him. He 
appears to be simple and unostentatious in his personal habits, with- 
out religious fanaticism, and anxious to be held in esteem in Western 
Europe. 

These qualities, however, must not deter one from recognising 
other defects, which, it is to be feared, nullify many of his good inten- 
tions and preclude the successful administration of the Empire. It is 
universally imputed to him that he has one of the gravest defects 
which an arbitrary ruler can have, namely, that of trusting no one, 
of being suspicious and showing his suspicion of all who come near 
him, whether his Ministers, or the people about the palace, or the 
representatives of foreign Powers ; that he is in constant fear of plots 
against his life and government; and that he allows these fears to be 
played upon by designing persons. It is said of him that if two 
people advise him in the same direction he begins to suspect a com- 
bination and to fear a plot; that he hears with alarm of even a 
meeting and conversation between two of his Ministers, and demands 
an explanation ; that he discourages or forbids any large gathering of 
Turks, even to celebrate such family events as marriages. 

Another main defect of his administration, arising largely out of 
that already alluded to, is that he insists upon doing everything 
himself, and will trust no one of his Ministers with responsibility 
and power. There is no detail of administration of his Government 
so small or trivial that it does not come before him personally for 
his approval and signature. The British Ambassador, as an illustra- 
tion of this, told me that he could not get his steam-launch repaired 
in the Turkish dockyard, at his own expense, without the matter 
going before the Sultan for hisapproval. Another ex-ambassador said 
that in an interview at the palace the Sultan complained of over-work, 
and pointed to a great heap of papers on his table on which his decision 
was required. The ambassador, glancing his eye at the papers, 
observed that the first of them consisted of proposed regulations for 
a café chantant in Pera. It naturally follows that, the Sultan being 
overwhelmed with such petty details, important questions get shelved 
and interminable delays occur, fatal to the administration and to the 
improvement of the country. The Ministers are reduced to the posi- 
tion of mere clerks, without responsibility or sense of power, feeling 
that they are not trusted, and the more anxious therefore to shirk any 
difficulty. The Sultan may fancy that he decides on every question 
that comes before him free from influence; but influences are neces- 
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sarily brought to bear upon him in a hundred indirect ways. He 
must be dependent for his facts upon some one, however much 
he may distrust every one. The entowrage of the palace, the 
favourite aide-de-camp for the time being, the chief of the eunuchs 
(always an important person in the Sultan’s Court), the ladies of the 
harem, the astrologers, some fanatics who have obtained access to 
him, may all have their turn in influencing the supreme head of the 
State. 

The Sultan is also said to employ an army of spies, who make 
known to him everything that takes place in Constantinople, and 
much more, probably, that does not take place. His Ministers 
abroad are sometimes watched by spies. These people have access 
to his person, and are believed to supply him with pretended or got- 
up plots against his person at critical moments when decisions on 
important points are requisite, and when it is desired to deter him 
from some course he appears bent on. It is certain, then, that 
chance must have more to do with the decisions arrived at than any 
other factor. 

The Sultan is known to keep an attentive eye to everything 
that appears in print about himself in any part of Europe; there 
is an officer whose_special duty it is to collect these notices and to 
bring them before him. He often attributes to obscure prints an 
importance far beyond their desert, and cannot believe, when attacks 
are made on him, that the Government of the country in which they 
appear is not responsible for them. He was greatly annoyed by a 
recent article in this Review on the death of his uncle, Abdul Assiz, 
written by Sir Henry Elliot, formerly ambassador at his Court, in which 
it was sought to prove that Abdul Assiz really committed suicide, and 
that the subsequent judicial proceedings were for the purpose of 
making away with Midhat and other pashas. The Sultan communi- 
cated with the present British Ambassador on the subject of this 
article, and asked whether he had read it ; when the Ambassador replied 
in the negative, the Sultan again sent word, specially desiring him to 
read the article and to say what he thought of it. Later he again 
reverted to the subject: he said that he had known several British 
ambassadors during his reign; that there had been two of them with 
whom he had had exceptionally friendly relations, and whom he 
believed to be his personal friends; that one of them, Sir Henry 
Layard, on his recall, had written a despatch reflecting, in the 
severest terms, on his—the Sultan’s—conduct, and the other, Sir 
Henry Elliot, had now written an article containing a most serious 
accusation against him. He desired to be informed ‘ whether these 
are the ways of British ambassadors.’ It will be admitted the ques- 
tion was one which could be answered with difficulty. 

The Sultan is equally well informed of the political views of all 
foreigners who come to see him. He is said to have drawn out an 
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eminent British statesman, once a leader of the Radical party, as to 
what he considered the danger of Home Rule for the Irish, and on the 
reply that it would not stop there, and would lead to the independence 
of Ireland, fatal to the empire, the Sultan said that was precisely the 
reason why he could not give autonomy to Macedonia. When asked 
why he was so civil to some foreigner of distinction, he replied that 
there was a line in the Koran which said, ‘Be charitable to your 
friends, and be friendly to your enemies.’ 

The Sultan very rarely or never leaves the grounds of Yildiz 
Kiosk, except to go once a week to a mosque just outside, when the 
very striking ceremony known as the Selamlick takes place; once a 
year, also, he pays a visit to Stamboul, but the route there and returning 
is never known in advance. He is in constant fear of assassination. 
Some grand duchess whom he received at his Court, on his com- 
plaining that his health was indifferent, advised him to take more 
exercise and change of air, and to drive about the country. On her 
departure he is reported to have said, ‘ What harm have I done that 
this woman should desire my death? Why does she advise.me to run 
into such dangers ? ’ 

It has already been said that the Sultan’s income is enormous ; 
besides half a million of English pounds from the State taxes he is 
said to draw two or three times as much from the Crown property. 
He owns a very large number of palaces on the Bosphorus, and a great 
proportion of the best kiosks and villas on its northern banks, which 
he grants during his pleasure to Ministers and favourites, or to persons 
who have married members of his family. He is, in fact, the sole 
fountain of honour, wealth, and distinction in his country ; every Turk 
depends on him for position and fortune; his expenditure is enormous; 
his charities are said to be very great; his gifts and benevolences are 
equally so; he complains that no one ever comes near him who does 
not want something ; it is said that 3,000 persons are fed daily in his 
palace, and that he sends out dinners to a vast number of others by 
way of charity. Of his private life in the harem little is known. His 
official life is one of incessant labour. He is the first ruler of Turkey 
who has shown interest in art. For the first time the interesting con- 
tents of his treasury have been arranged, and, under special permits, 
are open to inspection. - He has also established a museum of antiqui- 
ties, under the care of Hamdi Bey, a very competent antiquarian, a 
Moslem by religion, but the son of a Greek who was stolen as a 
boy from Scio. There has been a recent find of three splendid sar- 
cophagi at Sidon, one of which is believed to have contained the re- 
mains either of Alexander or one of his generals; it has bas-reliefs of 
the very best period of Grecian art—equal in merit, in the opinion 
of many, to the Elgin marbles, and far more perfect in preservation. 
This alone makes the fortune of the museum, and must attract every 
sculptor in Europe. He has formed a school of art, at which are stu- 
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dents both Moslem and Greek. A technical college and several indus- 
trial schools have recently been established at the capital and elsewhere. 

It is also greatly to the credit of the Sultan that he has established 
and maintained several girls’ schools at Constantinople and other towns 
—an innovation of the utmost importance. Apart from this there 
is improvement in the status of women at the capital. The number 
of cases of polygamy are comparatively rare. Monogamy is the rule, 
partly, it is said, because there are very few Turks rich enough to 
afford the separate establishments they are obliged by law to keep 
for several wives, and partly because the women will not submit to 
the old system. They have become acquainted with the condition of 
women in Western Europe, largely, it is said, through French novels ; 
and if the morality of these books is of a low order, at least it is based 
on equality of the two sexes. Probably the best hope for Turkey is 
that the rising generation of men may be brought up by educated 
mothers and not under the debasing influences which in the past have 
too often surrounded them. 

The Sultan is said to be most strict in fulfilling the obligations 
of his Civil List. It is also due to him that eight years ago the Porte 
came to terms with its external creditors and hypothecated to an 
International Commission revenues amounting to two millions of 
pounds a year for payment of a greatly reduced interest, and for a 
gradual redemption of the debt. The Commission has worked well 
and smoothly. It collects the revenues assigned to it, mainly through 
Turkish officials, with regularity, and for eight years faith has been 
kept. As aresult confidence is being restored, and in recent transac- 
tions conversions have been effected on comparatively easy terms ; 
fresh revenues have been assigned to the Commission in trust for 
them; and the money market shows that, subject to this hypothe- 
cation of revenues to an International Commission, the Turkish 
Government can borrow money at little over five per cent. The 
Commission has also proved that if Turkish officials are well and 
punctually paid they can be relied on for efficient and honest service. 
It would seem that this Commission may be the germ of something 
in the nature of an international administration, and may point 
the way to a solution of the Egyptian difficulty. 

It is also generally admitted that the condition of the Army, or 
of such part of it as is concentrated at Constantinople, is greatly im- 
proved. German officers have been employed for the drill of these 
men, and invariably give a good report of the personnel of the troops 
and of the younger officers. To what extent this improvement ex- 
tends to the provinces is unknown. But it is certain that the Turks 
will not finally cross the Bosphorus without a good fight for Con- 
stantinople. It has been said of them that they first crossed it 500 
in number, and they will not leave again till reduced to that number. 
The Navy, on the other hand, has been completely neglected 
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—it is believed by many that the Sultan has a prejudice against 
it, arising from the fact that it took an active part in the deposition 
of Abdul Assiz. The ironclads were then moored in front of the 
palace, and were ready to fire into it if there had been need. 
Whether this be the cause, or whether it be from want of means only, 
the Navy has been neglected to a point where it can scarcely be said 
to exist. The ironclads, most of which are now completely obsolete, 
have not left the Golden Horn for twelve years. When the Greeks 
receive from the contractors in France the three ironclads nearly 
completed, they will be masters of the A{gean Sea; the Turks will 
have nothing fit to cope with them—the Greek Government, if left 
to itself, will be able to prohibit the landing of troops in Crete. It 
will depend on England and the Great Powers whether another 
Turkish army will land there. 

It has already been pointed out that the Sultan has shown great 
skill in playing off one foreign Power against another. In the last 
instance it is the Power which threatens, the one who is most feared 
at the time, which wins in the diplomatic game with the Porte, and 
obtains acquiescence to its demands. There is no doubt that Russia 
is at the moment the most powerful, for it is better able to threaten, 
and can also press its claims for payment of the indemnity which was 
imposed as a condition of peace in 1877. In ordinary times the 
Germans, supported by Austria, have the most influence; and it can 
scarcely be denied that the influence of England has for years 
past—since, in fact, the cession of Cyprus—been very small in spite 
of a succession of able ambassadors. 

The Sultan affects to be more concerned about the occupation of 
Egypt by English troops than any other losses of his. Shrewd men, 
however, who have had means of sounding him, say that his con- 
cern is rather of a theoretical kind, and that he finds it a convenient 
stick to’ beat England with, and the means of stirring up mischief 
against her whenever he desires to do so, and that in this view he 
would regret the evacuation. Looking back at the conduct of our 
Government of late years to Turkey, one can scarcely wonder if he 
fails to take our professions at our own value, or to believe in our 
disinterestedness. We failed to support him in the last war with 
Russia. The indignation meetings in England on the Bulgarian 
atrocities had much to do with the ultimate liberation of this province. 
It was not the fear of offending England, but the promises made to 
Austria before the war, which induced the Czar to refrain from 
ordering his troops to enter Constantinople. The stand made by 
England at Berlin for the separation of Roumelia from Bulgaria, 
the boast of Lord Beaconsfield, has proved to be of no value. On 
the other hand, we took advantage of his weakness to compel him 
to surrender Cyprus ; and we are in practical occupation of Egypt. 
What more could his worst enemy have done ? 
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It is reported that on some occasion the Sultan said that ‘ he 
disliked the English more than any other people, for they never 
seemed to be interested in his dynasty. Their ambassador was 
always addressing him on the subject of the condition of his people, 
and never had anything to say about his dynasty. It was different 
with other Powers. Even Russia, though very much to be feared in 
time of war, was at other times most friendly to his rule, and sup- 
ported him against his internal foes, and never troubled him about 
his people.’ The saying has the true ring of personal government, 
and gives the clue perhaps to much of the Sultan’s policy. If I have 
written so much about him, it is because at the present there is no 
other personality at Constantinople. He dismissed and abolished the 
representative assembly which in the first year of his reign had been 
created by Midhat Pasha, the moment it began to make inquiries 
about the Civil List and to question his policy. Since then he has 
aimed at preventing anyone acquiring influence or reputation, with 
the result that he fulfils the ideal of an absolute monarch, and has 
reduced every other aspirer to influence to the level of the common 
herd. Even the ambassadors hold a totally different position to that 
which they held under Abdul Medjid. 

The main test, however, of the success of such a ruler is whether 
the people of his country have progressed under him, and whether 
their material condition is better. There have been twelve years of 
profound peace since the last Russian war, and it was to be hoped 
that in this time signs of improvement in the material condition of 
the people would be observable. The test of such improvement is 
not to be taken at Constantinople, for which the whole Empire is 
drained of its resources, but in the interior of the country, among 
the peasantry, who constitute nine-tenths of the population, and 
especially among the Turkish peasantry. All accounts of inde- 
pendent witnesses from every quarter of the Empire concur that 
the condition of the peasantry is not only no better but is worse 
than it was: that they are poorer, and are more heavily taxed; that 
life and property are no safer than formerly in rural districts; that 
brigandage, a sure sign of poverty and misgovernment, is increasing 
in many districts. I select a few out of many testimonies to this 
effect. 

The Commissioners of the Public Debt are probably in a better 
position to report on the condition of the people than any others. 
They have agents in every part of the country for the collection of 
the revenue. In their report of last year, written by Mr. Vincent 
Caillard, the English Commissioner, there is this passage :— 


The peasant, in the interior, has reduced his wants to their simplest expression, 
and signs are to hand which show him to. be less and less able to purchase the few 
necessaries he requires. For instance, a few years ago in any decent peasant 
household copper cooking utensils were to be seen. Now they are scarcely to be 
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found, and they have been sold to meet the pressing needs of the moment. Their 
place has been taken by clay utensils, and, in the case of the more affluent, by iron. 
‘The peasant’s chief expenses lie in his women-folk, who require print stuffs for their 
dresses and linen for their underclothing ; but of these he gets as little as possible, 
since, as often as not, he cannot pay for them. This smallness of margin is one 
of the reasons why the amount of importation increases so slowly. The peasant 
hardly ever pays for his purchases in cash; what little he has goes in taxes. He 
effects his purchases by barter. Another significant sign is the increase of brigandage 
which has taken place. New bands of brigands are continually springing up; 
reports from the interior are ever bringing to our knowledge some fresh acts of 
violent robbery. ‘This simply means that men desperately poor, and refusing to 
starve, take to brigandage as a means of living. 


A director of the Ottoman railway from Smyrna to Aidin, which 
now extends a long distance into the interior—a man strongly im- 
pressed with the expediency of keeping Constantinople in the 
hands of the Turks—gave me the same account. The country dis- 
tricts not immediately in contact with the railway have gone back- 
wards, the people are poorer, there is more brigandage. The same 
report was given by a competent authority from Salonika. An 
American gentleman, with no interest in politics, employed by a 
society of antiquaries in the United States to make researches for 
them, and who had spent two years in the provinces of Bagdad and 
Syria, gave the same account of the general condition of the people. 
He said that nothing could exceed the hatred of the people for the 
Turks. The people are Mussulmans by creed, but not of the Turkish 
race. The true Turks there are merely the governing classes, and are 
very few in number; they have made themselves execrated by 
their exactions. He confirmed the statement as to the extension 
lately of the Sultan’s property. More than half of the landed pro- 
perty of the province of Bagdad, he said, has passed into his hand; 
and he has possessed himself of the whole of the valiey of the 
Jordan. One effect of this was, that the province no longer paid its 
way in the sense of returning a surplus income to the Treasury, 
as the Sultan’s lands and those cultivating it were not subject to 
taxation. 

Another American gentleman, employed for two years at a college 
established at Karput, in the centre of Asia Minor, for the education 
of Armenian teachers, who took no interest in political questions, 
gave much the same account of the condition of the peasantry in 
that district. A large majority of the population there is purely 
Turk, but there are here and there Armenian villages. Extreme 
poverty prevailsamong both. The Turks are more to be pitied than 
the Armenians in this district, as they are subject to conscription, 
and every year a large proportion of their young men are taken for 
the army, to be returned, if at all, after five years, greatly deteriorated 
and worn out by disease and insufficient food. My informant said 
that in these districts the Turks and the Armenians in ordinary 
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times get on fairly well together, and there are seldom outbreaks of 
fanaticism on the part of the former, though there is often brigandage. 
He had recently been in the districts of Van and Erzeroum and had 
seen much of the condition of the Armenian villages there. In these 
districts the Armenians are far more numerous, but still not in the 
majority of the population of any well-defined district or province. 
Their villages are mixed up with those of Turks, and there is no 
active hostility to them on the part of the indigenous Turks. The 
Kurds, however, from the mountains come down and make continual 
raids on the Armenian villages, pillaging their houses, robbing their 
cattle, often committing murders and violating the women. These 
Kurds are predatory tribes and traditional robbers, not actuated so 
much by fanaticism as by desire for plunder, often extending their 
operations to the Turkish peasantry, but giving their preference to 
the Armenians, for the reason that they know that they will in 
such case find immunity from the valis and other Turkish autho- 
rities. The beys of these Kurdish tribes, he said, are often men of 
large means, and are able to bribe the Turkish authorities. My 
informant reckoned the murders of Armenians in the Van district as 
averaging one per diem. The Armenians, he added, also complained 
that no improvements of any kind were made or allowed to be made, 
and no roads or railways—that they were not even allowed to establish 
a line of small steamers on Lake Van. On crossing the Russian fron- 
tier into the province annexed by Russia after the last war, the con- 
trast, he said, was most striking. The Armenians enjoyed there secu- 
rity for life and property. Improvements were being effected by the 
Government in the way of roads, and generally there was every 
indication of an improving peasantry. 

The Armenians in Turkey, this gentleman said, were looking 
with anxious hope for the intervention on their behalf of England. 
They have no desire to be subject to Russians, but sooner than 
endure the present state of things they would welcome their advance. 
This view was confirmed by a statement made to me in another 
quarter by an American gentleman who has the means of com- 
municating confidentially with the leading Armenians in the east 
of Asia Minor. He told me that he was requested a few years ago 
by an eminent English statesman to inquire confidentially from the 
Armenians of that district whether they would prefer remaining’under 
Turkish rule or being annexed to Russia. My friend made the 
inquiry in an influential quarter, and the reply was that ‘ the 
Armenians would prefer to remain under the Turks if England 
would hold a big stick over the Sultan, but if England would not do 
this they would prefer Russia, or the Devil himself, to the Turk.’ 

It is by no means certain that Russia in any future advance into 
Asia Minor would find itself strongly opposed even by the Turkish 
peasantry, who have only too many reasons to complain of their 
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present condition. I have been informed that the Russians, with 
very good policy, made a very favourable impression upon the vast 
body of prisoners they made in the war of 1877, exceeding 200,000 
in number. They treated them with great kindness, fed them far 
better than they were accustomed to in the Turkish Army, and 
released them eventually warmly clad and well shod. A friend told 
me in illustration of this that his servant, a Turk, who had been in 
the war, told him that at its close he was discharged from the Army 
penniless and half-starved, with scarcely a rag to cover him, and with 
no shves. ‘I was not so fortunate as my brother,’ he said; ‘he had 
the good luck to be taken prisoner, and the Russians gave him a 
good suit of clothing and a spare pair of boots, and he returned home 
in good health. If I am ever drawn for the army again, I shall take 
good care to be taken prisoner as soon as possible.’ Two hundred 
thousand men returning to their homes in Asia Minor have spread, 
it is believed, something of the same opinion among the Turkish 
peasantry. 

The danger to Turkey in this quarter, as also in what remains to 
it of its European provinces in Macedonia and Epirus, is the com- 
parison between the condition of those who were freed in 1877 from 
the Sultan’s rule, and who have become self-governing, as in the case 
of the Bulgarians, or have gone under the rule of Austria, Russia, 
or Greece, with those who still remain the subjects of Turkish rule. 
When on one side of mere geographical lines, without any physical 
differences, the people are flourishing and content, improvements of 
all kinds in roads, railways, harbours, schools, &c., are going on, 
brigandage at an end, and the cultivation of the land extending, jus- 
tice is equally administered, and security to life and property afforded 
by the authorities, and all these improvements date from the time 
when they ceased to be under Turkish rule; or when, on the other 
side of these lines, the conditions are the same as formerly; or 
even worse, and no improvement of any kind has taken place, the 
contrast must inevitably be such as to lead to fresh aspirations of the 
peasantry, to renewed political difficulties, to threats of intervention 
and further schemes for disintegrating, the Empire at no distant 
date. 

The real defects of the Turkish Government appear to be the 
same as ever, namely, not so much the laws themselves as the 
administration of them, or the want of administration, the exces- 
sive centralisation, the want of honest and capable governors, the cor- 
ruption which infects all official classes, the want of money to supply 
the wants of the Central Government and the Sultan, the consequent 
excessive taxation, the need of security for life and property. 

The governors of provinces, as in past times, still obtain their 
appointments by means of heavy backshish to officials at the 
Palace. They hold them for no certain period, and are removable at 
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any moment by intrigues in the same quarter as that where they 
obtained them. They must necessarily make hay while the sun 
shines, and they can do so only by exactions and backshish similar 
in kind to that to which they have themselves been subjected. 
They are left at their posts so short a time that, as a rule, they have 
no opportunity to effect improvements, if that be their desire ; but 
in fact no initiative for good is allowed them ; everything has to be 
referred to the capital, and nothing is done which can be put off or 
avoided. It is alleged that there are capable and honest and patriotic 
men among the class from whom the governors are chosen, but they 
have a less chance of appointment than the worst, because they can 
less afford to bribe. If the Sultan were to direct a part of his 
energies to breaking down this system of corruption and to selecting 
honest and capable men as governors in the provinces, some of the 
evils of his country might be cured and many dangers in the future 
avoided. 

Let us not, however, underrate the difficulties which the Sultan 
labours under. Surrounded by men who have been brought up under 
and who live in this corrupt system ; embarrassed by the rivalries of 
the Great Powers ; limited in a hundred ways by foreign jurisdic- 
tion under the capitulations, and the concessions to the Greek and 
Armenian patriarchs in derogation of his sovereign rights, his position 
must be one more full of difficulties and pitfalls than that of any 
other arbitrary ruler. That he has shown skill of a certain kind 
in threading his way through these perils and difficulties cannot be 
denied. 

He showed political sagacity in assenting to the union of Bulgaria 
and Eastern Roumelia, and in refusing to act on the advice of Russia 
to occupy the latter province for the purpose of preventing this 
union. He has followed up this policy by showing a friendly feeling 
to Bulgaria and by granting berats, or exequaturs, carrying with them 
important civil jurisdiction, to the Bulgarian bishops in parts of 
Macedonia. On the other hand, the last concession, which has been 
at the expense of the Greek bishops, has caused the greatest jealousy 
on the part of Greece, and the Sultan has greatly increased this by 
taking the same opportunity of curtailing the privileges enjoyed 
from time immemorial by the Greek bishops in other parts of the 
Turkish Empire. Generally, the policy of the Porte to Greece seems 
to be unnecessarily hostile. The late Prime Minister of Greece, 
M. Tricoupis, complained to me that, with every desire to keep on 
good terms with Turkey, his Government found it impossible to do 
so, aS no concession of the smallest kind was ever made to them. 
Nothing but fear, he said, would induce the Sultan to do or to settle 
anything. 

Looking at the present map of Turkey, it is obvious that the area 
in which Christian races now predominate is not large. Macedonia, 
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Epirus, Crete, and the islands of the AXgean Sea, constitute the 
main points of difficulty. There are also the provinces of Van and 
Erzeroum, where the condition of the Armenians presents a most 
serious difficulty, all the greater because they are a minority of the 
population. 

The jealousies of Greece and Bulgaria are such that it would not 
seem to bea very difficult task for the Porte to play off one against the 
other, and to postpone awhile the claims of either to the inheritance of 
Macedonia. Nor does it appear that the Russian Government is at 
present anxious to precipitate events in the east of Asia Minor, or to 
use the Armenian Question as a pretext for a further advance in this 
direction. If only decent government could be secured for these 
provinces in the direction of ordinary protection for life and property, 
the putting down of brigandage, and the lightening of the burthens of 
taxation, there might yet be a further period of rest and respite for 
Turkey before the Eastern Question is reopened in an acute form. 

In the absence, however, of these conditions, and for want of 
capable and honest governors and officials, the condition of these 
provinces, and the contrast between them and those freed from 
Turkey in 1877, are such that neither the skill of diplomacy nor the 
jealousies of rival claimants will long be effective to keep the people 
from rising or to prevent a further disintegration of the Empire. 

Whether this will necessarily involve the question of the desti- 
nation of Constantinople we cannot say; the precedent of the 
Byzantine Empire shows that the Turks themselves held Adrianople 
for ninety years before they succeeded in capturing the capital itself. 
It may well be that the Turks will long retain the Bosphorus and 
Stamboul after they have lost substantial hold on their European 
provinces. As they fall back on those provinces where a great majority 
of the population are Moslems, they become politically stronger, in the 
sense that they raise fewer controversies founded on race and religion. 

It is obvious to anyone who visits Constantinople that the 
material and commercial interests of Austria and Germany are ex- 
tending greatly in the Balkan Peninsula and in Asia Minor, and that 
those of England are rather on the decline. Immense efforts are 
made by German firms to obtain hold of the trade in Bulgaria and 
Servia, also in Asia Minor. Their agents thoroughly acquaint them- 
selves with the languages and inform themselves as to the wants of 
the people—a course which does not appear to be taken by English 
merchants. German capitalists have constructed the railways to 
Constantinople and Salonika, and have recently obtained a conces- 
sion of great importance for a line from Ismid to Angora, which will 
tap the centre of Asia Minor. The granting of this concession was 
connected with what seems very like a confiscation of the inter- 
ésts of a British company in a line from Scutari to Ismid. German 
influences with the Porte for such purposes appear to be all-powerful. 
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It is obvious, then, that the destiny of Constantinople, both 
from a commercial and political point of view, is becoming more and 
more a matter which primarily affects Austria and Germany. It is 
said to be a political axiom in Russia that the way to Constantinople 
is through Vienna. 

As regards England, it is certain that its hands are free; not the 
slightest approach has been made towards complying with the condi- 
tions of the Treaty of Berlin or the Cyprus Convention with respect 
to general reforms and tothe special treatment of the Armenians, and 
we are as far as ever from the realisation of the object of Lord Stratford’s 
policy, namely, ‘the constitution of a new Turkey—a state worthy to 
be defended on moral as well as material grounds as a barrier against 
the encroachments of its enemies.’ 


G. Suaw LEFEVRE. 





IDEALISM AND THE MASSES. 


Ir is not always the fault of the post if the blind man does not see 
it. It is not, therefore, always the fault of the masses if the bour- 
geois, trained to one particular vein of thought, does not readily 
perceive that the masses have any ideals at all. For all that, although 
I am not certain it is altogether wise to assume that because a man 
has heard of the Tractarian movement, because the nicely turned 
sentences of Mr. Pater leave him without enthusiasm, or because 
exigencies of his daily life compel him to take his tea out of a tin 
can, and thus allow him to remain in ignorance of the comparative 
merits of Frankenthal or Pate Tendre, that of necessity his ideal 
must be beer at a penny a gallon, and a ceaseless round of dog-fights, 
the dogs and beer provided at the national expense. 

Not unnaturally Lux Mundi (their whole life being passed in 
darkness), Robert Elsmere, and polemical and speculative pseudo- 
philosophy and word-spinning about a faith which has never revealed 
itself except in the aspect of a moral police to them, do not much ex- 
cite the attention of the working classes. But, then, why should they ? 
After all, Catholic, Protestant, Jew, or Freethinker, the worker finds 
that if he is late at the factory-gate he is sure to be fined, no matter 
if he and his employer happen to be of the same religious opinion. 
We of the idle classes.do not, I fancy, clearly realise how greatly 
religious faith or doubt is a mere matter of leisure and good feeding. 
To instance the superstitions of the savage in no way destroys my 
argument. The savage is almost always a man of leisure. In the 
same manner the working classes of the South of Europe are perhaps 
more occupied with religious faiths, superstitions, and observances 
than those of the North, simply because the struggle for existence is 
not so keen amongst them, and they have more idle time. The 
well-educated artisan of Belfast, with his 28s. a week, and his in- 
human life of ceaseless toil, year in year out, till death relieves him, 
has but little time to think of matters supernatural. The Conne- 
mara peasant, who has never worked hard, and wisely never intends 
to, as long as he can live without it, always has leisure to add a 
stone or two to the wayside cairn in passing, or to attend the Patten. 

If one sets to thinking who it wus that thought about religions 
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in the past, and systems of philosophy, it is clear it never was the 
masses. It mattered little to the slave in Athens what Plato and 
his friends were occupied in thinking. Ifthe Athenian masses thought 
at all about them, it is most probable their most constant preoccupa- 
tion was how was it Plato, Socrates, and all the rest lived without 
doing any work, and still were rich whilst they themselves worked 
hard and still were poor. So in the Middle Ages to the Castilian 
goatherd, in his rough zamarra, it mattered little if Spain turned 
Protestant or stayed Catholic. Ifthe Reform (so called) had spread 
to Spain, would the aforesaid zamarra probably have been a whit less 
iousy, for the Castilian of to-day? If proof were wanted for my 
assertion, what better than the example of the Salvation Army? As 
long as it confined itself to tambourines, howling hideous hymns 
and spinning Bibles in the air, walking backwards before a band, 
what did it do? Simply attracted to it those of no account, the 
corner men of the Christian community, the people always ready at 
the instigation of excitement to come to Jesus at 10.30. Once it 
began to try and save the body, to do slum rescue work, to admit 
that before heaven there is a life to pass below, and that it recognised 
that life (in England) clearly did away with all necessity for hell, it 
was successful. 

In all ages the ideal of the poor has been good works. Faith has 
been the luxury of the rich. 

The conquering march of Christianity under the Roman Empire 
was because the Christian preacher preached fraternity, the brother- 
hood of man, and showed that he meant it by providing for the 
necessities of his brother’s belly. Even Islam prevailed because, by 
adopting it, the poor man saw his material condition rise. Now is 
this low or vulgar? Does it show lack of idealism in the masses to 
lay great stress on what is called (falsely) materialism? Only the 
rich have leisure. Leisure is the first desideratum of the poor. Only 
the rich (having leisure) can cultivate their minds. Thus, without 
perhaps having clearly defined it in his own mind, the poor man 
always sees, and hence his wish, first and above all things, to improve 
his present state of poverty. High are the walls of poverty, and he 
feels them so; he knows beyond them lie all sorts of things he has 
heard of, but can scarcely realise. What wonder, therefore, that he 
seeks to clamber over and take possession of his mental and physical 
kingdom. Then comes the man of culture, says to him, ‘ My friend, 
you seem to me to lack Idealism.’ ‘ Lack what?’ returns the poor 
man. ‘ It is because I have Idealism well developed that I am acting as 
you see me do. I hear there exists a feeling known as Patriotism. 
To me all countries are alike. In all of them my lot is toil and 
hunger. ‘They tell me men of your class, in looking at a painted 
picture, discover some hidden thing in it apart from the colours and 
the frame. I, too, would like to see it. They say, in your class, men 
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find consolation in thinking. My thoughts run always on the 
probability of my being able to make two ends meet, and feed my 
children. I too would like to think, if I had time.’ Rightly under- 
stood, it seems to me that this Idealism is as noble a quality as can 
be imagined in a man. 

It is plain, therefore, why it is no longer the first question, if the 
popular leader goes to church, or to which church he goes., The 
masses understand that Bright, and Cobden, and Forster, and the 
rest, though they were church-goers, never let their church-going 
come between them and their love of profit. They comprehend at 
last that a man’s faith has little enough to do with his daily life, and 
that your so-called Christian often is a sweater. 

I deny in former days that Englishmen, whatever their political 
opinions, and religious faith, always maintained, beyond domestic 
wants, a high ideal. Their ideal seems to me to have been (with 
some few notable exceptions) a mean and sordid one enough. Who 
were the Englishmen of the past whose names and actions history 
has preserved to us? Who were the historians who in their bour- 
geois adulation of their heroes, served them in aspic for us? Almost 
every one of them, hero and historian, alike, were men of wealth, or 
at least easy circumstances. 

That the aristocracy of the past took noble care of individual 
liberty and national fame; that the middle classes who succeeded 
them found themselves animated with Christian teaching (in the 
sense in which I understand the best of the Christians understood it) 
is a mere chimera. The aristocracy of Britain indeed fought with 
the aristocracy of other lands, for power—power to do what? To 
oppress the natives of the lands they strove about. National honour 
meant to them the honour of their class. Can stronger proof be 
wanted than the instance of the Bruce and the knight he punished 
for thieving (Sir David de Strathbogie, if I remember rightly) who 
straight renounced his allegiance and became an Englishman 
because of the indignity done to his class. Manwood’s Forest Law, 
for instance, does not give a very cheerful picture of how the 
aristocracy treated the poor in times gone by. Liberty there was 
plenty for themselves, but for the masses none. 

Then came the middle classes and their Christian teaching, the 
piping times (for sweaters) of the Reform Bill. What was their 
ideal? Simply cent. per cent., free trade, cheap labour, children 
working in the mines like ponies, and these Christian Idealists pro- 
testing that it was necessary to the welfare of their business. Chil- 
dren in factories, kept awake by the application of the Christian 
strap to their shoulders, and the Idealists in parliament swearing by 
all their Gods the children liked it, and voting, with a regularity that 
might have shamed an apostle, to keep them working, in order that 
our commerce might not suffer by their freedom. Naturally, after 
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treatment stch as this, after having been denied all participation in 
the national life, after gaining nothing but misery from the spread 
of British commerce, after seeing Christian Idealism leave them in 
the mire of poverty and want, their ideals of to-day are all outside 
religion and patriotism. Not the less noble though on that account. 

I question whether there ever has been a really true ideal in this 
country till to-day. I question greatly if before the present time an 
Englishman has ever had an ideal at all except of class advancement. 
What is England? Here to-day, with all our wealth, the rich to 
the poor are but as trees in hedges. Therefore the poor are England. 
Their ideal is not as was that of the men of the Commonwealth, the 
followers of him who gave us Sunday and Jamaica. Their ideals 
were for an England in which all men should go to church, keep 
shops; in which the poor should still be poor, as is proved by their 
treatment of Lilburne and the Levellers. They hated foreigners 
worse than they said they hated hell, though, as it was their own 
invention, one wonders that they did not love rather than hate it. 

If the idealism of the knights and barons and the hypothetical 
idealists of the Great Rebellion was fostered as the general standard 
of living was gradually raised, and with it greater leisure, that 
should tend to prove that the poor who wish to raise the material 
standard of their class (their class being England) are working for a 
higher and more generous object than those who pass their time in 
talking of the beautiful, the great, the noble, the xsthetic, and at 
the same time think it base materialism in those who wish to rise 
to the appreciation of the things by the only way they can—material 
advancement, Talk to a poor man who has turned his thoughts to 
the solution of the social question, what do you find? Carnegie’s 
prattle of the extension of the English race leaves him unmoved. 
The talk of a man who, on the surplus value of the workers of Ohio 
gives a free library to Dunfermline, seems a mockery to him. Brother- 
hood of man from such a man makes his very gorge rise, because he 
feels instinctively there can be no true fellowship betwixt the rich 
and the poor. 

Talk toa working man and you will find his ideas of human 
brotherhood are not limited to the federation of the English-speaking 
race. The emancipation of the workers—white, black, yellow, French, 
English, Dutch—is what he wishes for. And the emancipation of 
all those who live by wages. As England is the workers’, so is the 
world the workers’. Therefore what can be grander, or more noble, 
or more far-reaching in itself than to emancipate them from their 
poverty? The other day I had a letter from a man telling me that 
though his wages were sufficient, yet that many times he could not 
sleep for thinking of the enslavement of his class throughout the 
world. This feeling in my experience permeates the masses of all 
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countries; this I believe to be a common feeling in the masses. Do 
the rich lose much of their sleep about it ? 

Read the rules of most trades-unions, and generally you will 
find it is stated that the object of the union is the emancipation of 
the workers, not of their own trade. Is there anything very ignoble 
in this? Is it not perhaps as noble as raving of flags and national 
greatness, and the narrow ideas of Morley, Gladstone, and Lord 
Beaconsfield, of party triumphs ? 

The working classes neither desire nor look for leaders, as it seems 
tome. If there is a great heroic leader somewhere, he is not wanted ; 
better far that he stay comfortably at home with tea and shrimps. 
Hero-worship has been the destiuc‘ion of the masses in the past. In 
your hero there is almost always a not impossible tyrant, and this 
they feel. The advance of the masses must be in the mass, and, 
rightly as it seems to me, in the future they will look with little 
liking upon anyone who dwarfs them. The union, not the man, is 
evidently the future unit of progression, and rightly too, because the 
advance in union is more stable than man by man. The motive 
power is ready, the desire for the enfranchisement of labour clearly 
shown by the international assistance in recent strikes in several 
countries. Surely it is abstract justice enough to enlarge those 
whom the pressure of their poverty and overwork has kept enslaved 
for ages, whilst talk of noble aims, joined to base and most material 
actions, has always filled the world. The sacrifice that thousands of 
the masses in all lands are making now is the only thing they 
have to sacrifice, and that is their scanty leisure. If they give 
this freely for the cause of labour, and I think they do, even though 
they do not care much for dogma, make little of national feeling, 
and prate but seldom of the great and true, their aim is a right noble 
one. The deepest motive that can stir mankind, fraternity, is stirred 
already ; this being so, perhaps it is unwise of the blind man to rail 
too loudly at the post if he fail to see it, having fixed his blind eyes 
upon vacancy. 


R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


WOMEN AS PUBLIC SERVANTS. 


THE operation of the Poor Law affects a large proportion of the 
people of England, either as payers or receivers of rates, the untaxed 
poor, living in lodgings, being those only who are exempted from 
its influence. We might thus naturally expect to find a considerable 
amount of interest in the matter of the expenditure of the vast sums 
that are annually collected as poor-rates, especially when we know 
that our methods are different from those of any other country in 
this respect. 

But instead of interest and intelligent inquiry, we find apathy 
and ignorance prevailing in all classes, who appear in these matters 
silently to acquiesce in the inevitable; and to this cause we must 
attribute the many grave evils and shortcomings which have of late 
years been revealed by the few who have taken the trouble of 
investigation. The excitement and opposition created by the new 
Poor-law Act of 1834 has long since died away, and been followed 
by a reaction of comparative stupor and indifference ; matters being 
left in the hands of our so-called representatives, the Guardians of 
the Poor. 

Yet it must be known by most people, whether they interest 
themselves much or little in these questions, that the Poor-law 
administration of this country is controlled by a central body, 
created at the time of the new Act as the ‘ Poor-law Board,’ but 
lately known as the ‘Local Government Board;’ to this, partly 
permanent, and partly changing, council, are all matters referred, 
and a staff of inspectors is employed to see that the local manage- 
ment is carried out in a satisfactory manner throughout the country. 
Each union is entrusted to local boards of guardians, elected by the 
ratepayers for periods of one or three years, in 647 districts or 
parishes in England and Wales; the small parish workhouses and 
parish boards, or overseers, having given place in 1834 to the larger 
centres of areas of management, known as unions. These facts and 
information may appear to many to be unnecessary, and already 
well known, but they are important as bearing upon the considera- 
tions that will follow. 

The number of elected guardians is over 20,000, in addition to 
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which there are numerous others who are ex-officio, as being magis- 
trates in their respective neighbourhoods, while some are ‘nominated’ 
by the Central Board. The main body of these officers, however, 
being chosen by the ratepayers, it is evident that we must trace 
back the conditions of management to this source, for on them 
devolves the duty and responsibility of selecting and electing the 
right persons for the post. All being resident in the same union or 
parish, there would appear to be little difficulty in doing so, for even 
if not personally known to all in their respective neighbourhoods, 
there could be no difficulty in ascertaining the qualifications of 
candidates. But there is hardly a more lamentable proof of the 
apathy and neglect of citizens in performing their duties, than in 
this matter of elections, the effort of inquiry and recording a vote 
being apparently above the consideration, or perhaps beneath the 
notice, of the majority of those who are invested with the power. It 
is somewhat strange to witness the earnest agitation that is now 
being carried on to extend the area of electoral responsibility, while 
what is already possessed is so little valued or exercised. And this 
remark applies equally to all branches of municipal voting, alike 
for members of vestries, school boards, and guardians. A surpris- 
ing indifference prevails with regard to these duties, and many who 
ought to vote, disregard them altogether, appearing to deem it quite 
outside their province to concern themselves about those to whom 
their responsibilities are delegated. In some places the election of 
guardians is overlooked altogether, residents of many years never 
having even heard of the fact that it was, or should be, an annual 
duty; the same members, suitable or unsuitable as the case may be, 
go on from year to year, no voting papers being issued (a needless 
expense this is considered to be), and the ratepayers having no 
information on the subject. Whether such proceedings are legal or 
not, we are unable to say, but that they are carried on we can con- 
fidently affirm. That there should be no residents with sufficient 
energy to inquire into these matters and suggest an alteration, 
appears to be surprising, if not incredible; but when some are even 
ignorant of the fact that they possess a vote, we can hardly wonder 
at any result which may ensue. 

Here, then, we seem to have arrived at one conclusion which 
may be assigned as a cause of much of the mismanagement that is 
continually being brought to light, viz. the apathy and indifference 
of ratepayers as to their duties and responsibilities ; another cause 
being the mystery and seclusion that surrounds workhouses, and the 
consequent exclusion of public opinion and insight with regard to 
their management. 

But the list of causes is not complete, and some important ones 
have yet to be considered. 

We have said that there are over 20,000 elected guardians in the 
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country. Now, it may seem to be a truism to say that where domestic 
and household management is concerned, there women should have 
a place and a power of control. Yet, what do we find to be the 
facts in the hundreds of large households which are none the less 
such because they are public institutions and not private families ? 
We have always supposed that the ‘ feminine element,’ the motherly 
and sisterly influence, was essential to the due order and development 
of communities, whether small or large, and that where this law of 
nature is ignored, there must confusion and evil be expected to 
follow. Yet what is the case in these gigantic institutions, and let 
us remember the larger their size the more difficult must be the 
management of the numerous and various classes of inmates which 
they contain? We have said that the local management is vested 
solely in the board of guardians subject to a certain control of the 
Central Board ; the domestic management of the household, as well 
as all matters concerning the welfare of the women and children 
{who constitute by far the larger proportion of the inmates), is, there- 
fore, in the hands of men, under whom a matron, elected by them, 
carries out their orders. We give this as a general view of the situa- 
tion, because we wish to press the fact that of the 20,687 elected 
guardians, only 100 are, as yet, of that sex which is generally con- 
sidered essential to the well-being of a household. We may well 
ask, what is the cause of this wonderful minority, and what can these 
few women be able to accomplish in so vast a field of work? They 
have, at least, done this—they have worked a revolution in public 
opinion which is slowly perhaps, but surely, leavening the whole 
range of thought on such matters, and not the less surely because 
it is alrealy fifteen years since the first breach in the wall of 
prejudice was made, and the first board of guardians had the courage 
to admit a woman to their councils and to a share in their responsi- 
bilities. And comparatively limited as is the area from which women 
can be chosen for these posts, on account of legal restrictions and 
qualifications, we may confidently affirm that their chief and essential 
characteristic has been an earnest and intelligent interest in the 
work they have undertaken, and a determination to perform it in a 
serious spirit. Some, indeed, have felt well-nigh overwhelmed by 
the manifold and responsible considerations that devolve upon them, 
demanding careful thought and study, combined, we may add, with 
surprise, that so many essentially womanly duties should hitherto 
have been performed by men alone—duties which we have no hesi- 
tation in saying would be scorned by them were they asked even to 
give an opinion upon them in their own households.! 


' We have no desire to minimise the importance of guardians’ duties, but we can 
hardly think that the outside public are aware of the numerous purely domestic or 
household matters on which they have to decide. The following are some of the im- 
portant questions that have come before a body of twelve or fourteen male guardians: 
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Not the least of all the difficulties which beset the efficient per- 
formance of a guardian’s work is the unpreparedness of the average 
candidate for its duties. It has been asked, what qualification is 
demanded or considered necessary for these posts? but we fear an 
answer cannot be given. What would be said to the suggestion that 
some kind of competitive examination should be deemed essential 
for these offices, according to the spirit of the time which is demand- 
ing competency for official work? For the male candidates at least 
some knowledge of the Poor Law in past and present times should 
be demanded, as well as a practical acquaintance with the condition 
of the poor, and their needs and circumstances. For the women 
this knowledge (dare we call it of political economy?) would be as 
essential, but with the all-important addition of household manage- 
ment, domestic economy, and, above all, of common sense, discretion, 
tact,and sympathy. Surely these qualities are not rarely to be found, 
but without, at least, the possession of some of them it would be 
better for both men and women to refrain from offering themselves 
as candidates for these posts. In the larger unions, especially in the 
metropolis, the difficulties are greatly enhanced of late years by the 
fact that the management includes not only workhouses (from which 
the children of school age have long since been eliminated), but. 
infirmaries also of vast size, containing many hundreds of patients, 
larger, indeed, than some of our voluntary hospitals, and with a staft 
of nurses and servants in proportion to these numbers. It is evident 
that such a control and management demands knowledge of a 
special kind, and of the conditions of sickness and nursing certainly 
not possessed by the average Englishman or woman. Yet we find 
everywhere boards of guardians performing these duties with ap- 
parently no sense of deficiency or ignorance, for qualifications are 
not demanded, and why should they be expected to be found in these 
bodies? Yet, we venture to affirm that the average woman is more 
likely to possess a knowledge of the conditions of sickness and 
nursing than the average man, and that where a staff of female nurses 
is employed, there can be no question as to the importance of her 
presence and control. It would be impossible to enter here into the 
details of what is involved in the visitation of these large institutions, 
a duty which devolves on all guardians in turn; but we can truly 
say, in general terms, that there are but few of these duties which 
cannot be more fitly carried out by women, whose keen perceptions, 
trained in and accustomed to similar work at home, are ready to 
detect and observe much that must escape the eyes of men, who 
sometimes confess they have to consult the authorities at home ! 

But we are far from wishing to imply that it is only in the visitation 


the selection of a dress material for the nurses, the choice of marking-ink (with an 
inspection of articles of linen marked), the respective merits of crockery versus metal 
pie-dishes ; besides an examination of various garments from the laundry, &c. 
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of institutions that women guardians can be usefully employed. There 
is a large and important sphere open to them in other departments 
of poor-law work, and especially in the distribution and regulation of 
out-door relief. Women have more leisure at their disposal than men, 
and a far wider knowledge of the poor in their own homes, as district 
visitors and as working in many ways for the clergy, and this is of 
inestimable value and importance in dealing with the applicants for 
relief. On all subjects where economy and the consideration of 
details is concerned, we have no hesitation in saying that women 
should be consulted. We have no desire to map out the different 
and varying qualities of men and women and assigning them to 
separate departments of work; rather we would urge their united 
action, believing that each can supplement the other thus in a com- 
munion of labour. 

If we have succeeded in convincing our readers that there is an 
important and suitable sphere of work for women as guardians, it 
seems to follow, as a matter of course, that their influence would be 
desirable as inspectors also for the same reasons. And we are the 
more anxious to press this point, because, as yet, it is a novel sug- 
gestion, and has only hitherto been carried out in two instances in 
connection with the Poor Law, in both with regard to the condition 
of children in schools, and when boarded out in cottage homes, since 
1874 and 1886. But the extension of a plan so happily begun many 
years ago is earnestly desired by many who are intimately acquainted 
with the interiors of our large institutions, and who feel most strongly 
that the experience of women is necessary to detect and improve 
much that goes on in them. It is many years since we had the 
privilege of accompanying an able and experienced inspector in his 
visitation of some metropolitan workhouses, and the conviction was 
then formed that it does not and cannot enter into the minds of 
men to perceive and inquire into much that sorely needs to be noted 
and corrected. Some discoveries then made cannot be described 
here or in any other pages, and were it attempted the facts would 
hardly be believed; yet there is no doubt that such practices still 
exist here and there undiscovered and unthought of by the able and 
excellent men who endeavour so conscientiously to perform these 
womanly duties. If they do not succeed in penetrating to all the 
secrets of household management, especially those concerning the 
women, the children, the infants, and, above all, the sick, why should 
we be surprised at their failure to do that which it was never intended 
they should undertake in the economy of social life? For lack of 
this supervision far too much power is left in the hands of matrons, 
of whose competency men cannot be expected to judge as they 
might do in the case of their own sex.? 


? We cannot forbear asking how it is that the many grievances which reach us 
from reliable and trustworthy sources, never seem to come to the knowledge of the 
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But there is another class of institutions of which we earnestly 
desire to speak, and which call asloudly—nay, even more so—for this 
inspection by women, viz. our public Lunatic Asylums. When we 
consider alike the utterly helpless condition of their thousands of 
inmates, shut out from all knowledge of the outer world, a large pro- 
portion being women (for whom surely the visitation by men can hardly 
be considered advisable), we venture to believe that few, if any, will 
be found to denounce our suggestion as impracticable or uncalled 
for. When women are acting as guardians they are able to take part 
in the visitation and inspection of those afflicted ones who are sent 
as paupers to the various asylums, and valuable and important indeed 
this visitation is found to be. But to what a limited extent is it done ? 
We cannot refrain from alluding here, in connection with this subject, 
to the need which is felt for a higher class of officials, especially of 
women, in all these public institutions, and such would be the first 
to welcome the advice and co-operation of women inspectors ; but as 
things are at present, there is even a still greater need for them; and 
in order to enforce our conviction, we are glad to be able to give the 
opinion and testimony of a lady who has long been connected with 
this branch of work and has a wide experience of its difficulties; 
most gladly therefore do we quote this expression of the needs and 
perplexities of a sad region of life, hidden as it is and must be from 
the gaze and knowledge of the outside world. 

She begins by saying (what we believe must be evident to all 
who have thought of the subject), ‘ there is no question that the work 
is very demoralising, and requires a much larger amount of super- 
vision over the attendants, who soon pick up bad language from, 
and use it to, the patients. All the upper attendants should be ladies, 


official inspectors? We believe the reason to be because the large majority of the 
officers are women, and they shrink from making their wants or complaints known to 
men, strangers to them, and of aclass and position far above them, with the added 
difficulty that they are accompanied by the master in their rounds. We could fill 
pages with evidence of these facts. Some of the grievances have been called trifles, 
but are such matters as the food, and its methods of supply and cooking (sometimes 
in the sick ward) matters of trifling import to the health and efficiency of hard- 
worked nurses? One who has striven hard in the work of reforming a Country Union 
Infirmary writes thus of the management, and the nurses with whom she has to deal : 
‘This is rolling a stone up a hill, and having it back every night; all I do helps to 
make a detestable (pauper) system of nursing possible. If the old plans had remained 
these places must have been swept away, and then Central Union Hospitals would have 
been formed to receive the sick of many unions, with a staff of doctors and nurses 
like a real hospital. If such places as these are kept up no acute cases should be 
received.’ Meantime, we ask that women inspectors should be employed to discover 
and reveal these hidden facts which concern the welfare of thousands of our helpless 
poor, and that those employed for infirmaries, and more especially sick wards in 
country unions, should be themselves trained nurses, in order that they may be fit 
judges, as women alone can be, cf the due performance and condition of work done 
inthem. As there are only two medical inspectors for London and all England we 


cannot think we are making an unreasonable request. 
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but they ought certainly to have had some training themselves, to be 
able to judge fairly between patient and attendant. 

‘I am quite sure that there ought to be lady inspectors also, 
visiting like the magistrates, with full powers to question and examine. 
They ought to have been superintendents themselves, and so have a 
thorough knowledge of the work, or they would be taken in and de- 
ceived by the patients. I have known some very clever and reliable 
attendants, but I consider a great many are very common, coarse 
women. Some of the best asylums have now lady companions as well 
as matrons. The work with the insane is most difficult. What is 
wanted is closer supervision over the attendants, with some one to 
take an interest in them after duty hours, to raise the tone, and take 
their minds off their patients; and young, inexperienced women 
should not be put on night duty, or in refractory wards, till they have 
had some experience.’ 

Here we cannot help remarking on the strange fact and anomaly 
that in this country no system of training is given, cr considered 
necessary, for this most difficult and important work of caring for the 
insane. Indeed, may this not be said to be the want which strikes 
all who are connected with women’s work, with the exception, till 
recently, of nursing? In America this missing link has been long 
supplied, and throughout Europe we find the admirable organisations 
of sisterhoods brought to bear upon this difficult branch of work. The 
same remarks apply to our prisons also; sad and distasteful duties 
are involved in both, and unless undertaken with careful training 
and a high sense of duty and devotion, how can we expect them to be 
properly performed? Surely the practical good sense of English people, 
now devoting so much energy to philanthropic effort, cannot much 
longer remain deaf and blind to these urgent needs and claims on all 
sides, in official as well as private work. Liberal salaries alone will 
not suffice to bring the most suitable and devoted persons to a service 
which calls for self-sacrifice and high principle for its due performance, 
and till some endeavour is made to secure this adequate training and 
preparation for a profession that demands the utmost skill and tact 
and knowledge, we cannot be surprised if it is entered upon ina great 
measure by those who are wholly unfit and incompetent, merely for 
the sake of the salary, and who, as such, may do incalculable mischief. 

Women of education and high character will not come forward 
for service in any of these public institutions till some such system 
is authorised and adopted. Those who are willing to do so from a 
sense of duty and responsibility, find themselves involved in an 
almost impossible task, fighting with difficulties which, single- 
handed, they are unable to overcome, while for work under the Poor 
Law, for which such women are as sorely needed, and for which no 
systematic training has yet been provided, we find an invariable 
preference given to those who have served in some lower posts, and 
thus continue to move in the same groove, with little chance of 
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improvement or change. The supposed necessity of electing married 
couples for the superintendence of workhouses, is another obstacle 
to the reform we desire to see carried out, but as this plan has been 
set aside in the separate infirmaries, we are unable to see why it 
should be deemed essential in other departments. The sick, the 
afflicted, the orphans, the aged, as well as the degraded, the vicious 
and the fallen classes, are in all lands considered to be fit objects for 
the care and sympathy of refined and cultured women who devote 
their lives to this service, and in England they would equally find 
their reward in doing so, were the doors of our public institutions 
once open to them. We would, in connection with this part of our 
subject, refer to a memoir recently published, as proving what sad 
and irreparable mischief may be done when the care of the suffering 
and the degraded classes is committed to those who are themselves 
hardly less degraded and vulgar.* 

There can be no doubt that the motive which prompted women 
to desire to share in the work of the County Councils was the con- 
viction that it was a sphere in which they could give efficient and 
valuable help—socially, rather than politically. 

It is strange that it should have been repeatedly stated that 
their presence was uncalled for, because there were no duties that 
could not be as well performed by men. But if what we have already 
said with regard to their influence in the Poor Law, and in lunatic 
asylums, is true, then surely it is so also in this new department and 
sphere of social work. The condition of their helpless sisters in 
public lunatic asylums would then have been legally submitted to 
their inspection, and who can say that such supervision is not 
required? Girls and boys in industrial and reformatory schools it 
would also have been their duty to visit, as well as to advise upon 
the various questions which constantly arise concerning their manage- 
ment; and here again, domestic matters are of the highest import- 
ance from a moral and sanitary point of view. In all these depart- 
ments of social work, as well as in the large and pressing measures 
to be considered for the dwellings of the poor, who can say that there 
is no place for the counsel and advice of women ? 

It has been said that the office of guardians of the poor will some 
day, and it may be ere long, be made over to these newly created 
councils. As the work and duties attending these offices absorb a 
large amount of the time of those who conscientiously endeavour to 
perform them, it may well be questioned how far they can be added 
to those bodies who already find themselves well-nigh overpowered 
by their present labours. But whatever may be the plans for the 
future in this important department, it cannot be denied that there 
is abundant room for improvement in the present methods of ad- 
ministration. 

3 Memoir of Dr. Joseph Rogers: Reminiscences of a Workhouse Medical Officer. 


Fisher Unwin, 1889. 


VoL. XXVIII.—No. 166. 35 
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We have already alluded to the absence ofany guarantee of fitness 
or qualification in candidates, added to the apathy of voters and the 
unwillingness of many to fill these posts, few persons having taken 
the trouble to understand or study the difficult and complicated 
questions they are called to legislate upon. The short term of office 
(generally for one year) is another great impediment to efficient 
work, as from no fault of their own they may fail to be re-elected 
at the end of this time, when, as it has been said by many, they 
were only just beginning to understand their duties. Unworthy 
motives of various kinds too often influence the elections, jobbery 
and party spirit succeeding in gaining some members to the exclu- 
sion of more worthy and valuable candidates. Few concern them- 
selves with perusing the proceedings of boards of guardians as 
reported by the press, but in a majority of cases it would be 
neither pleasant nor edifying to do so. The details of some boards 
which we could name would indeed call forth no small amount of 
indignation with regard to our representatives, which would not be 
lessened were the facts and additions which do not appear in public 
to be known as well. Even in the best of such assemblies there are 
a lack of knowledge, a waste of time, and a wearisome amount of 
discussion over the smallest as well as the greatest matters, that are 
trying and vexatious to those who have to take part inthem. In 
some respects, no doubt, this is owing to the large number of 
members who share in the business and render a speedy despatch 
of it impossible. What the remedy may be for all these difficulties, 
we do not attempt or venture now to suggest. We are ready to 
admit the need of great changes and reforms in the many imperfec- 
tions that exist, and we should thankfully hail the advent of any 
methods by which they might be brought about.° 

Our object has been to show that, imperfect as our present 
administration is, it has been greatly modified by the admission of 
women to a share in its duties, and to state our conviction, that in 
the future, whatever changes may be brought about, none will be 
successful unless the necessity for their still more extended work 
and action is insisted upon, and the ‘communion of labour’ between 
men and women yet further developed, till at least a due proportion 
of the latter will be found on every board of guardians in the king- 
dom, as well as on the committees of management of hospitals, 


lunatic asylums, prisons, and penitentiaries. 
Louisa TWINING. 


* The presence of ex-officio guardians at Board meetings, who do not take 
part in the special committees, though in some respects advantageous, has many 
disadvantages also. 

5 One means to this end, as we have frequently suggested, would be if the various 
metropolitan boards of guardians would meet and confer together upon methods of 
administration, which, at present, vary in almost every union, involving grave 
difficulties. 





LIFE IN THE HAREM. 


Every country has some customs and traits of character which belong 
essentially to itself, and nowhere, I think, does this exist more than 
in Turkey. Of course as the Musulman turns for every law, social as 
well as religious, to the Koran, which to him is the sole arbiter of 
right and wrong, he cannot but differ essentially from other nations ; 
and the silence kept by Christians about us has always seemed sur- 
prising to me, for nowhere could be found better tools for any author 
in search of novelty. 

The different traits, habits, and customs existing in a harem ; the 
strange superstition, the childlike faith, the barbarous credulity of 
the black; the deep religious sentiment, the intriguing habit, and 
the sad spectacle of a noble character perverted by want of education, 
which the Circassian usually exhibits; the haughty superiority, 
innate selfishness, and proud scepticism of the Turkish girl, would, it 
seems to me, become the pen of the greatest author living. But, 
however that may be, none have written about us, and we are as 
little known with thousands of Europeans visiting us daily as 
we were when no Christian could pass the sacred threshold of a 
harem. 

We are now little by little changing, and the reforms operating 
in the harem are slowly but surely mining our social position. 
The Turkish girl of the period has been for a long time looking with 
deep disaffection on customs which leave her powerless and make 
her, so to speak, an alien in her father’s house. Till very lately, 
however, she was in a too great minority to act ; in nearly every great 
harem there are at the most three Turkish girls to perhaps a hundred 
Circassians, among whom are frequently included the ladies of the house, 
and in fact the mothers of those Turkish girls, their father’s mother 
and their grandfather’s mother, were all Circassians also. Such being 
the case, the Turkish girl ought to count herself as more than half 
Circassian, but against this she has a very comfortable theory (taken 
from no less a person than the prophet himself), which, in a country 
where woman is counted as a slave, explains that children belong essen- 
tially to their father and can only count their descent from him; so, 
armed with this, she will look on the Circassians with a hardly dis- 
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guised contempt, rather amusing to witness, as in reality the Circas- 
sians are the mistresses of the harem, where they reign supreme. In 
sober truth we count for very little in our homes, where we are, how- 
ever, treated with more respect than any other of its inmates ; but 
though our father’s wives themselves will rise when we enter a room, 
will give us the pre-eminence everywhere and will never name us 
without adding the title hanem (lady), we know well that we have 
less influence in our father’s house than the lowest slave. 

A European lady would be surprised if this was stated to her, as 
no Christian has understood the real social position of a Circassian in 
a harem. To a European lady a slave is a servant, a creature who 
works, and who from the fact of being bought is to be pitied, but who 
ranks even lower in her estimation than her cook or her chamber- 
maid. I would not for worlds state this to a Circassian slave, 
because by the fact of being a Mahomedan a slave holds herself 
superior to any Christian lady in existence, and will look down on her 
with as much contempt as the other would show towards her servant. 
A slave will work, but she will never consider herself abased by it ; 
to her the period during which she works being considered as a sort 
of probation which must inevitably end one day in her marriage. 
An English lady once asked me if she should shake hands with a 
slave. I told her it would be a mere act of courtesy which depended 
on her own wishes, but I did not tell her that if she had not done it 
the slave would have been seriously offended. A slave coming into a 
room, in an old-fashioned harem, will mix in the conversation held 
there without any surprise being testified, nor will any be felt. This 
girl may become a lady any day, and in treating her as one before- 
hand we take off very much of the awkwardness which would else 
ensue. To this rapid change of position to which all Circassians are 
liable, and which fill our harems with Circassian ladies as well as slaves, 
may be traced the real cause of the want of power felt by the Turkish 
girls. Formerly a Turk rarely married his country-woman ; on the 
principle, I suppose, that ‘exchange is no robbery,’ he would marry 
a Circassian woman slave, and give his sister toa Circassian man slave 
or to some penniless Circassian subaltern in the Turkish army. 
This was caused by the innate love of power existing in both sexes. 
A Turkish girl wedded to her equal would by the laws of religion 
feel herself obliged to treat her husband with nearly servile respect, 
whilst when wedded to one so decidedly her inferior she would be 
mistress in her own house and, reigning supreme over her husband 
and slaves, would never fear arival. However, asI stated in another 
paper, this ended when our brothers went to Paris and Oxford, and 
we became civilised and learnt to wish for better things. Now Turk- 
ish ladies are always married to Turkish gentlemen and the Circassian 
harems are becoming scarcer, though our fathers are still married to 
Circassians and in our first homes slaves are still more powerful 
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and will probably continue so till a new generation formed of our 
children will arise. 

Slaves are rarely jealous of each other when one rises to be a 
lady, nor will the fortunate one treat the other with anything like 
pride. I have seen a lady, the wife of a rich pacha, rise from her 
seat in a saloon and kiss the hand of a slave standing near without 
any surprise being testified by the bystanders. When a slave, the other 
had been the superior of this lady, and now that chance had raised 
her to ahigh eminence she could not act otherwise. This continued 
friendship between slaves, which will survive the most separate 
fortunes, is I think, one of their most beautiful traits of character. 
I never saw a slave who was jealous of the higher fortunes of a 
comrade or unwilling to render her homage if the other had accepted 
it; they view such chances as a matter of course, and will kiss the 
hem of the dress of an ancient inferior who has been suddenly raised 
to a high position, as joyfully as that of a Turkish girl. This kind 
feeling will, however, instantly disappear if by an unfortunate hazard 
both are elevated to the same position in a harem; and it would be 
unnatural were it not so, for it would be impossible for five or six 
wives with only one husband between them to exist without ex- 
periencing any sentiment of jealousy. 

I must explain here the real position of those wives, as this is 
also another subject of which Europeans are very ignorant. First 
of all, then, there is a great difference between the legitimate wife 
and the odalisques. A few years ago, when a man was twenty his 
father would go to the slave-market, and send home a few slaves from 
which his son would be expected to choose a wife ; this once over, 
and the contract of the fortunate one written, the father would con- 
sider his duty done, and leave the rest to the bridegroom himself, who 
would in his turn buy a couple or two of slaves, ostensibly for his wife 
but really for himself. During the life of the father these would still 
be considered as slaves—that is, supposing the son lives with him in the 
same house ; for the father, considering himself bound to protect the 
wife he had procured, would never permit them to attain another rank. 
But at the father’s death his own wives would retire to their children’s 
homes, and the son’s wife would then be installed as lady of the 
house, whilst the others would receive the title of odalisques and 
each possess her own suite of apartments, her own slaves, her own 
table, and when her children are older, perhaps her own carriage ; 
the harem would thus be divided into lodgings, where each lady 
would lead as separate a life as if she lived in a different home, but 
over which the chief lady would still possess the privilege of reigning 
supreme. The real position of those odalisques is difficult to explain 
clearly ; they rank much lower than their children but much higher 
than their slaves; in fact, if being at perfect liberty to act as they 
choose, if doing no more menial work than we ourselves when married 
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are obliged to do for our husbands, if commanding others, constitute a 
lady, then they rank as high as ourselves ; but still, however that may 
be, they know that their position is essentially insecure, for, if their 
children were to die, they would instantly fall from their high posi- 
tion, or, if retaining it, would still be assured that on the day of their 
husband’s death they could not count in any way on their rivals’ 
children for mercy or protection. They would then be married out 
to some ancient servant or else perhaps pensioned, and they might 
even be sold, for they would then rank with the slaves ; but in justice 
I must add that this is done so rarely that not one instance of it 
has ever come under my notice. 

Life in a harem is much the same as that led by a community of 
nuns, with the difference that a Circassian lady has not even the 
solace of reading, as they rarely receive an education and are nearly 
always profoundly ignorant. The first work of a Circassian lady will 
be when rising to repair to her husband’s room and dress him; this 
done satisfactorily, she will then, in company with her rivals, sweep his 
room, make his bed, and dust his clothes: where ends her menial 
service for the day; each will then retire to her own room and sew 
for the rest of the afternoon surrounded by her slaves, their task being 
only enlivened by the visit of some Turkish girl of the house, or 
better still one of those old women—sometimes former slaves, but 
oftener poor Turks—who go from harem to harem gaining their liveli- 
hood by telling long and wonderful tales, saying prayers for the dead, 
repeating scandal or scraps of poetry, and who, in a place where, as I 
said before, none can read, are the only and much prized newspapers. 

These women are as unscrupulous as they are amusing, and to 
them is traced every love affair which occurs in a harem. They have 
an astounding genius for intrigue and never have been known to 
miss an occasion for using it; no master of a house can bear them, 
but he cannot refuse them a free entrance to his harem, as he fears 
their bitter tongue, which would make sad havoc with his family 
reputation. 

These women will then enter every harem and enliven the long 
hours with their tales. I could never, however, induce one of them 
to tell one in the daytime—they seem to think it unlucky and will 
consecrate the day to scandal—but in the evening when ladies and 
slaves are all assembled in the garden by moonlight, the lute being 
hushed, the dance having ended, and tric-trae having palled at last, 
every one will surround her as she tells one of those wonderful tales 
of love and battle, or a more weird story of a midnight ghost which 
she will not scruple in asseverating has been witnessed by herself. 
I have often gazed with admiration on the graceful scene which the 
slaves form when thus listening to her. They will lie about in the 
moonlight dressed in their long intaras (a loose flowing robe tied at 


the waist with a sash or belt, the usual dress of a harem), guitar, 
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mandoline, and violin lying discarded at their feet; the ladies will 
recline on cushions placed -for them on the grass, whilst here and 
there will perhaps be some young man leaning over a slave and 
murmuring in mockery of a tale which his superior education 
teaches him to regard as mere nonsense. Of course, however, he must 
be of the household, for none enter the sacred threshold of a harem 
but the brothers, cousins, nephews, or uncles of the head of the 
family ; even doctors are here received under protest and only when 
the invalid has been covered with a large black sheet so that he may 
only see her hands and mouth. I must state that I am, as a matter 
of course, speaking of the old-fashioned harems, where decency and 
religious feelings abound to a great degree, and from which fanaticism 
has not wholly vanished ; of the harem of these days, governed by 
Turkish civilised girls, the least that is said is the better, for if in a 
few of them modesty still exists, it is in those only where the lady 
of the house is not so imbued with the idea of progress as to forget 
that she is a woman and a Mahomedan. 

In a harem, of Circassians on the other hand, whatever bad princi- 
ples may exist (and I will not deny that some may be found there) they 
are at least redeemed by the many elements of beauty and virtue exist- 
ing by their side, though these, to our shame be it said, belong more 
often to the Circassian than the Turks. One virtue is, however, general, 
and that is the fidelity with which, slave and mistress, we will all 
cling to each other under the most adverse circumstances. In a 
house where I once lived there was an aged and half-blind slave who 
had come there with her mistress to beg a daily pittance. Their 
story was a sad one; the lady had once been the odalisque of a rich 
pacha, but, her child having died during his father’s life, at the 
pacha’s death she was married out to a rich merchant of Smyrna, 
where she went to live. Her husband, however, died soon after and 
she was left a widow with an only son, whom she sent to Paris to 
receive there a European education; there he learnt to gamble 
and soon squandered away the whole of his father’s fortune, and, 
ruined in health and mind, in debt and broken down, he came back, 
to die soon after and leave his mother utterly reduced. Wishing, 
however, to pay the debts of honour her son had made, the poor 
woman sold her jewels and all her slaves and decided to return to 
Constantinople and beg the master of the house where I met her, and 
who was a relation of her late master, to accord her a shelter under 
his roof till her death. 

This project was unfolded by her to the old slave of whom I spoke 
before and who had served her whilst she was an odalisque, and 
followed her to Smyrna, where, having obtained her liberty, she had 
married a dragoman, with whom she was then living. As soon as she 
knew her mistress’s wishes, this good woman decided to follow her, 
and, flying at night from her husband’s home, she rejoined her 
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and both left together for Constantinople. ‘I could not leave her,’ 
the slave explained to me; ‘she has never served herself and none 
will serve her here. I have lived for forty years on her money and 
cannot be ungrateful now.’ She did not add that whatever had been 
spent on her had been well repaid by forty years’ service, and though 
her mistress was often harsh and unkind, she never repented her 
sacrifice, not even when her husband, after a long and painful search, 
found her out and threatened to divorce her if she did not return to 
him. Neither threats nor prayers could move her, and he at last dis- 
carded her, leaving her as destitute as her mistress; but not even 
then did she think her action meritorious, and, strangely enough, 
every slave in the house accorded with her view of the action. ‘She 
has eaten her bread and salt,’ they would say, ‘and bread and salt has 
a right.’ 

This is in fact the mysterious bond which unites us all, for in a 
harem bread and salt has a sacred power which commands our ut- 
most reverence ; none who saw a piece of bread on the ground would 
lift it without first pressing to it the lips and forehead. A Turk who 
says in a moment of anger to his household, ‘ May my bread and 
salt rise against you!’ has pronounced the worst anathema he could 
possibly utter, and there is not one inmate of the harem who will 
not tremble before its awful signification. 

In a home where I once resided, the lady of the house lost a 
valuable ring ; as no stranger had entered, the slaves were naturally 
accused, and the lady, holding a piece of bread in her hand, ordered 
them to come in one by one and swear to their innocence ; all obeyed 
till it came to the turn of the culprit, who as she advanced turned 
pale and throwing herself at the feet of her mistress owned to the 
deed. She had stolen, but she could not violate the right of bread 
and salt. This ordeal, however, like the one of swearing on the 
Koran, is scarcely used, as it is believed, oddly enough, that, though the 
culprit will certainly be punished, some harm must inevitably fall on 
the master of the house. 

I only assisted once at a swearing on the Koran. A lady had been 
taken suddenly ill, and papers of her length had been found in her 
bed scribbled over with strange characters ; this pointed to witchcraft, 
and the slaves, highly indignant that such an accusation should fall 
on them, proposed themselves to swear to their innocence; this was 
accorded to them and they were all assembled in the courtyard, for 
swearing in the house is considered highly dangerous. An old 
woman was then seated on a carpet with an open Koran on her lap, 
whilst, at a small stream close by, each slave performed her ablutions 
and having uttered a short prayer would advance and placing her 
hand on the Koran would solemnly swear to her innocence. All 
were trembling and hushed by the fearful solemnity of the action, 
but this time the culprit was possessed of a stouter heart, as none 
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shirked it ; but when, some weeks after, one of them fell through the 
window and was killed on the spot she was instantly accused of the 
crime and her death attributed to perjury; and though no other 
proof of her guilt was discovered every one in the harem still 
believes it. 

Another quality essentially belonging to slaves is the sacred 
regard they will show to the ties of kindred. A slave who has the 
happiness to discover in the same household a sister, aunt, or even 
only a cousin, will from that day devote her whole existence to her 
newly discovered relation ; and when I see the kindness, the patience, 
the loving care which each will lavish on the other, I blush with 
shame at the jealousies, the rivalry, and the indifference which, with 
all the advantages of a superior education, we still nurse against each 
other. 

I think I have said enough in this slight sketch to give some 
idea of our life, and I must be excused if I think the picture is not 
a repulsive one. As I said before, some bad conduct does exist in 
our Circassian harems, and, unhappily, to the example given by it 
the first cause of the recklessness now pervading the Turkish harems 
can be traced ; but still in these days of folly and scepticism they are the 
only places in our country where a woman may be pure without being 
considered old-fashioned, and religious feelings may be entertained 
without their owner being stigmatised as a fanatic. In fact no con- 
trast can be greater than the one presented by a harem of Circassians 
and one governed by a Turkish girl, for whilst in the first, religion 
being the first principle, every action naturally is judged by its 
standard, the other has utterly abolished religion as being old- 
fashioned, and only receives its laws from the statutes of European 
civilisation. This difference is now even felt in the slaves, for those 
of the new harems have not been long in following the example of 
their masters and are losing fast all those qualities described in another 
page. As an instance of this I may here say some words of the 
efforts which I am told the English Government has made in Egypt 
for the abolishment of slavery. I think I need not state that I am 
a sincere admirer of the principles which occasioned them, but I 
must frankly own that though the arrangements made may be very 
good for the negroes, they cannot profit the Circassians, as any one 
who has read this paper attentively will see that no Circassian would 
ever condescend to go to the slave home or work as a servant. What 
has then been the result ? Hundreds of white slaves have gone to 
the police-court for their freedom and from there have gone to bad. 
In fact they only took their papers with that intention, as no Cir- 
cassian ever thought that slavery was a shame or that it was irksome 
in any way; freedom to them means nothing unless the freedom 
given is accompanied by a husband and home, and they know very 
well that they cannot expect these from the police-court, as no 
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marriage can be valid with the paper taken from there. They then 
only go there to be free to act as they like, and as what they like 
is not what is good for them they have given a bad repute to the 
police-court and now no slave who respects herself will go there. 

I think that in drawing the attention of the English to such a 
state of affairs I am doing the best I can to get it remedied, but I 
frankly own that I think that in the case of the Circassians no efforts 
made for the abolishment of slavery will be successful when coming 
from the outside. It is we, we alone, who can by enfranchising and 
marrying out little by little those we possess and buying no more, 
end a custom as bad to ourselves as tothem. Every scheme in 
which we do not participate will end by doing the slaves more harm 
than they will ever suffer in a harem. 


ADALET. 





THE KEEPERS OF THE HERD OF SWINE. 


I nap fondly hoped that Mr. Gladstone and I had come to an end 
of disputation, and that the hatchet of war was finally superseded 
by the calumet, which, as Mr. Gladstone, I believe, objects to tobacco, 
I was quite willing to smoke for both. But I have had, once again, to 
discover that the adage that whoso seeks peace will ensue it, is a 
somewhat hasty generalisation. The renowned warrior with whom it 
is my misfortune to be opposed in most things has dug up the axe 
and is on the war-path once more. The weapon has been wielded 
with all the dexterity which long practice has conferred on a past 
master in craft, whether of wood or state. And I have reason to 
believe that the simpler sort of the great tribe which he heads 
imagine that my scalp is already on its way to adorn their big chief's 
wigwam. I am glad therefore to be able to relieve any anxieties 
which my friends may entertain without delay. I assure them that 
my skull retains its normal covering, and that though, naturally, I 
may have felt alarmed, nothing serious has happened. My doughty 
adversary has merely performed a war dance, and his blows have for 
the most part cut the air. I regret to add, however, that by mis- 
adventure, and I am afraid I must say carelessness, he has inflicted 
one or two severe contusions on himself. 

When the noise of approaching battle roused me from the dreams 
of peace which occupy my retirement, I was glad to observe (since I 
must fight) that the campaign was to be opened upon a new field. 
When the contest raged over the Pentateuchal myth of the creation, 
Mr. Gladstone’s manifest want of acquaintance with the facts and 
principles involved in the discussion, no less than with the best 
literature on his own side of the subject, gave me the uncomfort- 
able feeling that I had my adversary at a disadvantage. The sun 
of science, at my back, was in his eyes. But, on the present occasion, 
we are happily on an equality. History and Biblical criticism are as 
much, or as little, my vocation as they are that of Mr. Gladstone ; 
the blinding from too much light, or the blindness from too little, 
may be presumed to be equally shared by both of us. 

Mr. Gladstone takes up his new position in the country of the 
Gadarenes. His strategic sense justly leads him to see that the 
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authority of the teachings of the synoptic gospels, touching the 
nature of the spiritual world, turns upon the acceptance or the re- 
jection of the Gadarene and other like stories. As we accept or 
repudiate such histories as that of the possessed pigs, so shall we 
accept or reject the witness of the synoptics to such miraculous inter- 
ventions. 

It is exactly because these stories constitute the key-stone of the 
orthodox arch, that I originally drew attention to them; and, in 
spite of my longing for peace, I am truly obliged to Mr. Gladstone 
for compelling me to place my case before the public once more. 
It may be thought that this is a work of supererogation by those 
who are aware that my essay is the subject of attack in a work so 
largely circulated as the Impregnable Rock of Holy Scripture; and 
and who may possibly, in their simplicity, assume that it must be 
truthfully set forth in that work. But.the warmest admirers of Mr. 
Gladstone will hardly be prepared to maintain that mathematical 
accuracy in stating the opinions of an opponent is the most pro- 
minent feature of his controversial method. And what follows will 
show that, in the present case, the desire to be fair and accurate, the 
existence of which I am bound to assume, has not borne as much 
fruit as might have been expected. 

In referring to the statement of the narrators that the herd of 
swine perished in consequence of the entrance into them of the 
demons by the permission, or order, of Jesus of Nazareth, I said : 

‘Everything that I know of law and justice convinces me that 
the wanton destruction of other people’s property is a misdemeanour 
of evil example.’ (Nineteenth Century, February 1889, p. 172.) 

Mr. Gladstone has not found it convenient to cite this passage ; 
and, in view of various considerations, I dare not assume that he 
would assent to it, without various subtle modifications which, for 
me, might possibly rob it of its argumentative value. But, until the 
proposition is seriously controverted, I shall assume it to be true, 
and content myself with warning the reader that neither he nor I 
have any grounds for assuming Mr. Gladstone’s concurrence. With 
this caution, I proceed to remark that I think it may be granted that 
the people whose herd of 2,000 swine (more or fewer) was suddenly 
destroyed suffered great loss and damage. And it is quite certain 
that the narrators of the Gadarene story do not, in any way, refer to 
the point of morality and legality thus raised; as I said, they show 
no inkling of the moral and legal difficulties which arise. 

Such being the facts of the case, I submit that for those who 
admit the principle laid down, the conclusion which I have drawn 
necessarily follows; though I repeat that, since Mr. Gladstone does 
not explicitly admit the principle, I am far from suggesting that he 
is bound by its logical consequences. However, I distinctly repeat 
the opinion that any one who acted in the way described in the story 
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would, in my judgment, be guilty of ‘a misdemeanour of evil 
example.’ About that point I desire to leave no ambiguity what- 
ever; and it follows that, if I believed the story, I should have no 
hesitation in applying this judgment to the chief actor in it. 

But if any one will do me the favour to turn to the paper in which 
these passages occur, he will find that a considerable part of it is 
devoted to the exposure of the familiar trick of the ‘ counsel for creeds,’ 
who, when they wish to profit by the easily stirred odiwm theologicum, 
are careful to confuse disbelief in a narrative of a man’s acts, or dis- 
approval of the acts as narrated, with disbelieving and vilipending 
the man himself. If I say that ‘according to paragraphs in several 
newspapers, my valued Separatist friend A. B. has houghed a lot of 
cattle which he considered to be unlawfully in the possession of an Irish 
land-grabber ; that in my opinion any such act is a misdemeanour of 
evil example; but that I utterly disbelieve the whole story and have 
no doubt that it is a mere fabrication:’ it really appears to me that 
if any one charges me with calling A. B. an immoral misdemeanant, I 
should be justified in using very strong language respecting either 
his sanity or his veracity. And, if an analogous charge has been 
brought in reference to the Gadarene story, there is certainly no 
excuse producible on account of any lack of plain speech on my part. 
Surely no language can be more explicit than that which follows : 

‘I can discern no escape from this dilemma; either Jesus said 
what he is reported to have said, or he did not. In the former case, 
it is inevitable that his authority on matters connected with the 
“unseen world” should be roughly shaken ; in the latter, the blow 
falls upon the authority of the synoptic gospels’ (p. 173). ‘The 
choice then lies between discrediting those who compiled the 
gospel biographies and disbelieving the Master, whom they, simple 
souls, thought to honour by preserving such traditions of the exercise 
of his authority over Satan’s invisible world’ (p. 174). And I leave 
no shadow of doubt as to my own choice: ‘ After what has been 
said, I do not think that any sensible man, unless he happen to be 
angry, will accuse me of “ contradicting the Lord and his Apostles” 
if I reiterate my total disbelief in the whole Gadarene story ’ (p. 178). 

I am afraid, therefore, that Mr. Gladstone must have been exceed- 
ingly angry when he committed himself to such a statement as 
follows : 

So, then, after eighteen centuries of worship offered to our Lord by the most 
cultivated, the most developed, and the most progressive portion of the human 
race, it has been reserved to a scientific inquirer to discover that He was no better 


than a law-breaker and an evil-doer . . . how, in such a matter, c ime the honours 
of originality to be reserved to our time and to Professor Iluxley ? (Pp. 269, 270.) 


Truly, the hatchet is hardly a weapon of precision, but would seem 
to have rather more the character of the boomerang, which returns to 
damage the reckless thrower. Doubtless such incidents are some- 
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what ludicrous. But they have a very serious side; and, if I rated 
the opinion of those who blindly follow Mr. Gladstone leading, but not 
light, in these matters, much higher than the great Duke of 
Wellington’s famous standard of minimum value, I think I might 
fairly beg them to reflect upon the general bearings of this parti- 
cular example of his controversial method. I imagine it can hardly 
commend itself to their cool judgment. 

After this tragi-comical ending to what an old historian calls 
a ‘robustious and rough coming on ;° and after some praises of the 
provisions of the Mosaic law in the matter of not eating pork—in 
which, as pork disagrees with me and for some other reasons, I am 
much disposed to concur, though I do not see what they have to do 
with the matter in hand—comes the serious onslaught. 


Mr. Huxley, exercising his rapid judgment on the text, does not appear to have 
encumbered himself with the labour of inquiring what anybody else had known 
or said about it. He has thus missed a point which might have been set up in 
support of his accusation against our Lord (p. 273). 


Unhappily for my comfort, I have been much exercised in con- 
troversy during the past thirty years; and the only compensation 
for the loss of time and the trials of temper which it has inflicted 
upon me, is that I have come to regard it as a branch of the fine 
arts, and to take an impartial and esthetic interest in the way it is 
conducted, even by those whose efforts are directed against myself. 


Now, from the purely artistic point of view (which, as we are all being 
told, has nothing to do with morals), I consider it an axiom that one 
should never appear to doubt that the other side has performed the 
elementary duty of acquiring proper information, unless there is 
demonstrative evidence to the contrary. And I think, though I 
admit that this may be a purely subjective appreciation, that 
(unless you are quite certain) there is a ‘ want of finish,’ as a great 
master of disputation once put it, about the suggestion that your 
opponent has missed a point on his own side. Because it may 
happen that he has not missed it at all, but only thought it un- 
worthy of serious notice. And if he proves that, the suggestion 
looks foolish. 

Merely noting the careful repetition of a charge, the absurdity 
of which has been sufficiently exposed above, I now ask my readers 
to accompany me on a little voyage of discovery in search of the side 
on which the rapid judgment and the ignorance of the literature of 
the subject lie. I think I may promise them very little trouble, 
and a good deal of entertainment. 

Mr. Gladstone is of opinion that the Gadarene swinefolk were 
‘Hebrews bound by the Mosaic Law’ (p. 274), and he conceives that 
it has not occurred to me to learn what may be said in favour of and 
against this view. He tells us that 
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Some commentators have alleged the authority of Josephus for stating that 
Gadara was a city of Greeks rather than of Jews, from whence it might be inferred 
that to keep swine was innocent and lawful. (P. 273.) 


Mr. Gladstone then goes on to inform his readers that in his 
painstaking search after truth he has submitted to the labour of 
personally examining the writings of Josephus. Moreover, in a 
note, he positively exhibits an acquaintance, in addition, with the 
works of Bishop Wordsworth and of Archbishop Trench; and even 
shows that he has read Hudson’s commentary on Josephus. And yet 
people say that our biblical critics do not equal the Germans in 
research! But Mr. Gladstone’s citation of Cuvier and Sir John 
Herschel about the Creation myth, and his ignorance of all the best 
modern writings on his own side, produced a great impression on my 
mind. I have had the audacity to suspect that his acquaintance with 
what has been done in biblical history might stand at no higher 
level than his information about the natural sciences. However 
unwillingly, I have felt bound to consider the possibility that Mr. 
Gladstone’s labours in this matter may have carried him no further 
than Josephus and the worthy, but somewhat antique episcopal 
and other authorities to whom he refers; that even his reading of 
Josephus may have been of the most cursory nature, directed not 
to the understanding of his author, but to the discovery of useful 
controversial matter ; and that, in view of the not inconsiderable mis- 
representation of my statements to which I have drawn attention, it 
might be that Mr. Gladstone’s exposition of the evidence of Josephus 
was not more trustworthy. I proceed to show that my previsions 
have been fully justified. I doubt if controversial literature con- 
tains anything more piquant than the story I have to unfold. 

That I should be reproved for rapidity of judgment is very just: 
however quaint the situation of Mr. Gladstone, as the reprover, may 
seem to people blessed with a sense of humour. But it is a quality, 
the defects of which have been painfully obvious to me all my life; 
and I try to keep my Pegasus—at best a poor Shetland variety of that 
species of quadruped—at a respectable jog-trot by loading him heavily 
with bales of reading. Those who took the trouble to study my 
paper in good faith, and not for mere controversial purposes, have a 
right to know, that something more than a hasty glimpse of two or 
three passages of Josephus (even with as many episcopal works 
thrown in) lay at the back of the few paragraphs I devoted to the 
Gadarene story. I proceed to set forth, as briefly as I can, some re- 
sults of that preparatory work. My artistic principles do not per- 
mit me, at present, to express a doubt that Mr. Gladstone was 
acquainted with the facts I am about to mention when he undertook 
to write. But, if he did know them, then both what he has said 
and what he has not said, his assertions and his omissions alike, will 
require a paragraph to themselves. 
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The common consent of the synoptic gospels affirms that the 
miraculous transference of devils from a man, or men, to sundry pigs 
took place somewhere on the eastern shore of the Lake of Tiberias ; 
‘on the other side of the sea over against Galilee,’ the western shore 
being, without doubt, included in the latter province. But there is 
no such concord when we come to the name of the part of the eastern 
shore on which, according to the story, Jesus and his disciples 
landed. In the revised version Matthew calls it the ‘country of the 
Gadarenes;’ Luke and Mark have ‘Gerasenes.’ In sundry very 
ancient manuscripts ‘ Gergesenes ’ occurs. 

The existence of any place called Gergesa, however, is declared by 
the weightiest authorities whom I have consulted to be very question- 
able; and no such town is mentioned in the list of the cities of the 
Decapolis, in the territory of which (as it would seem from Mark vy, 
20) the transaction was supposed to take place. About Gerasa, on the 
other hand, there hangs no such doubt. - It was a large and important 
member of the group of the Decapolitan cities. But Gerasa is more 
than thirty miles distant from the nearest part of the Lake of Tiberias, 
while the city mentioned in the narrative could not have been very 
far off the scene of the event. However, as Gerasa was a very im- 
portant Hellenic city, not much more than a score of miles from 
Gadara, it is easily imaginable that a locality which was part of 
Decapolitan territory may have been spoken of as belonging to one 
of the two cities, when it really appertained to the other. After 
weighing all the arguments, no doubt remains on my mind that 
‘Gadarene’ is the proper reading. At the period under considera- 
tion, Gadara appears to have been a good-sized fortified town, about 
two miles in circumference. It was a place of considerable strategic 
importance, inasmuch as it lay on a high ridge at the point of inter- 
section of the roads from Tiberias, Scythopolis, Damascus, and 
Gerasa. Three miles north from it, where the Tiberias road descended 
into the valley of the Hieromices, lay the famous hot springs and the 
fashionable baths of Amatha. On the north-east side, the remains 
of the extensive necropolis of Gadara are still to be seen. Innumerable 
sepulchral chambers are excavated in the limestone cliffs, and many 
of them still contain sarcophaguses of basalt ; while not a few are 
converted into dwellings by the inhabitants of the present village of 
Um Keis. The distance of Gadara from the south-eastern shore of 
the Lake of Tiberias is less than seven miles. The nearest of the 
other cities of the Decapolis, to the north, is Hippos, which also lay 
some seven miles off on the south-eastern corner of the shore of the 
lake. In accordance with the ancient Hellenic practice that each 
city should be surrounded by a certain amount of territory amenable 
to its jurisdiction,' and on other grounds, it may be taken for certain 


’ Thus Josephus (lib. ix.) says that his rival, Justus, persuaded the citizens of 
Tiberias to ‘set the villages that belonged to Gadara and Hippos on fire; which 
villages were situated on the borders of Tiberias and of the region of Scythopolis.’ 
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that the intermediate country was divided between Gadara and 
Hippos, and that the citizens of Gadara had free access to a port on 
the lake. Hence the title of ‘country of the Gadarenes’ applied to 
the locality of the porcine catastrophe becomes easily intelligible. 
The swine may well be imagined to have been feeding (as they 
do now in the adjacent region) on the hillsides, which slope some- 
what steeply down to the lake from the northern boundary wall 
of the valley of the Hieromices (Nahr Yarmuk), about half-way 
between the city and the shore, and doubtless lay well within the 
territory of-the polis of Gadara. 

The proof that Gadara was, to all intents and purposes, a Gentile 
and not a Jewish city is complete. The date and the occasion of its 
foundation are unknown; but it certainly existed in the third 
century B.C. Antiochus the Great annexed it to his dominions in 
p.c. 198. After this, during the brief revival of Jewish autonomy, 
Alexander Jannzeus took it ; and for the first time so far as the records 
go, it fell under Jewish rule.? From this it was rescued by Pompey 
(BC. 63), who rebuilt the city and incorporated it with the province 
of Syria. In gratitude to the Romans for the dissolution of a hated 
union, the Gadarenes adopted the Pompeian era on their coinage. 
Gadara was a commercial centre of some importance, and therefore, 
it may be assumed, Jews settled in it as they settled in almost all 
considerable Gentile cities. But a wholly mistaken estimate of the 
magnitude of the Jewish colony has been based upon the notion that 
Gabinius, proconsul of Syria in 57-55 B.c., seated one of the five 
sanhedrims in Gadara. Schiirer has pointed out that what he really 
did was to lodge one of them in Gazara, far away on the other side 
of the Jordan. This is one of the many errors which have arisen out 
of the confusion of the names Gadara, Gazara, anid Gabara. 

Augustus made a present of Gadara to Herod the Great as an 
appanage personal to himself; and, upon Herod’s death, recognising it 
to be a ‘Grecia city like Hippos and Gaza,’ * he transferred it back to 
its former place in the province of Syria. That Herod made no 
effort to judaise his temporary possession, but rather the contrary, is 
obvious from the fact that the coins of Gadara, while under his rule, 
bear the image of Augustus with the superscription YeSacrds—a 
flying in the face of Jewish prejudices which even he did not dare to 
venture upon in Judea. And I may remark that, if my co-trustee 
of the British Museum had taken the trouble to visit the splendid 
numismatic collection under our charge, he might have seen two 
coins of Gadara, one of the time of Tiberius and the other of that 
of Titus, each bearing the effigies of the emperor on the obverse ; 


? It is said to have been destroyed by its captors. 

* « But as to the Grecian cities Gaza and Gadara and Hippos, he cut them off from 
the kingdom and added them to Syria.’—Josephus, Wars, II. vi. 3. See also Anti- 
quities, XVII. xi. 4. 

VoL. XXVIII.—No. 166. 3 T 
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while the personified genius of the city is on the reverse of the 
former. Further, the well-known works of De Saulcy and of Ekhel 
would have supplied the information that, from the time of Augustus 
to that of Gordian, the Gadarene coinage had the same thoroughly 
gentile character. Curious that a city of ‘Hebrews bound by the 
Mosaic law’ should tolerate such a mint! 

Whatever increase in population the Ghetto of Gadara may have 
undergone between B.C. 4 and A.D. 66, it nowise affected the Gentile 
and anti-judaic character of the city at the outbreak of the great war, 
for Josephus tells us that immediately after the great massacre at 
Czesarea, the revolted Jews ‘laid waste the villages of the Syrians and 
their neighbouring cities, Philadelphia and Sebonitis and Gerasa and 
Pella and Scythopolis, and after them Gadara and Hippos’ ( Wars, 
II. xviii. 1). I submit that if Gadara had been a city of ‘ Hebrews 
bound by the Mosaic law,’ the ravaging of their territory by their 
brother Jews in revenge for the massacre of the Czsarean Jews by 
the Gentile population of that place, would surely have been a 
somewhat unaccountable proceeding. But when we proceed a little 
further, to the fifth section of the chapter in which this statement 
occurs, the whole affair becomes intelligible enough. 


Besides this murder at Scythopolis, the other cities rose up against the Jews 

that were among them: those of Askelon slew two thousand five hundred, and 
those of Ptolemais two thousand, and put not a few into bonds; those of Tyre also 
put a great number to death, but kept a greater number in prison ; moreover, those 
of Hippos and those of Gadara did the like, while they put to death the boldest of 
the Jews, but kept those of whom they were most afraid in custody; as did the rest 
of the cities of Syria according as they every one either hated them or were afraid 
of them. 
Josephus is not always trustworthy, but he has no conceivable 
motive for altering facts here; he speaks of contemporary events, in 
which he himself took an active part, and he characterises the cities in 
the way familiar to him. For Josephus, Gadara is just as much a 
Gentile city as Ptolemais; it was reserved for his latest commen- 
tator, either ignoring, or ignorant of, all this, to tell us that Gadara 
had a Hebrew population bound by the Mosaic law. 

In the face of all this evidence, most of which has been put before 
serious students, with full reference to the needful authorities and 
in a thoroughly judicial manner, by Schiirer in his classical work, 
one reads with stupefaction the statement which Mr. Gladstone has 
thought fit to put before the uninstructed public : 


Some commentators have alleged the authority of Josephus for stating that 
Gadara was a city of Greeks rather than of Jews, from whence it might be 
inferred that to keep swine was innocent and lawful. This is not quite the place 
for a critical examination of the matter ; but I have examined it, and have satisfied 
myself that Josephus gives no reason whatever to suppose that the population of 





4 Geschichte des jiidischen Volkes im Zeitalter Christi, 1886-90. 
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Gadara, and still less (if less may be) the population of the neighbourhood, and 
least of all the swine-herding or lower portion of that population, were other thau 
Hebrews bound by the Mosaic law. (P. 373-4.) 


Even ‘rapid judgment’ cannot be pleaded in excuse for this 
surprising statement, because a ‘ Note on the Gadarene miracle’ is 
added (in a special appendix) in which the references are given to 
the passages of Josephus, by the improved interpretation of which 
Mr. Gladstone has thus contrived to satisfy himself of the thing 
which is not. One of these is Antiquities, XVII. xiii. 4, in which 
section I regret to say I can find no mention of Gadara. In Anti- 
quities XVII. xi. 4 however there is a passage which would appear 
to be that which Mr. Gladstone means, and I will give it in full, 
although I have already cited part of it: 

There were also certain of the cities which paid tribute to Archelaus ; Strato’s 
tower, and Sebaste, with Joppa and Jerusalem ; for, as to Gaza, Gadara, and Hippos, 
they were Grecian cities, which Caesar separated from his government, and added 
them to the province of Syria. 


That is to say Augustus simply restored the state of things which 
existed before he gave Gadara, then certainly a gentile city, lying 
outside Judzea, to Herod as a mark of great personal favour. Yet 
Mr. Gladstone can gravely tell those who are not in a position to 
check his statements : 

The sense seems to be not that these cities were inhabited by a Greek popula- 
tion, but that they had politically been taken out of Judea and added to Syria, 
which I presume was classified as simply Hellenic, a portion of the great Greek 
empire erected by Alexander. (P. 295-6.) 


Mr. Gladstone’s next reference is to the Wars, III. vii. 1: 


So Vespasian marched to the city Gadara, and took it upon the first onset, 
because he found it destitute of a considerable number of men grown up fit for war. 
He came then into it, and slew all the youth, the Romans having no mercy on any 
age whatsoever; and this was done out of the hatred they bore the nation, and 
because of the iniquity they had been guilty of in the affair of Cestius. 


Obviously then Gadara was an ultra-Jewish city. Q.E.D. Buta 
student trained in the use of weapons of precision, rather than in that 
of rhetorical tomahawks, has had many and painful warnings to 
look well about him before trusting an argument to the mercies of 
a passage the context of which he has not carefully considered. If 
Mr. Gladstone had not been too much in a hurry to turn his 
imaginary prize to account—if he had paused just to look at the 
preceding chapter of Josephus—he would have discovered that his 
much haste meant very little speed. He would have found ( Wars, 
III. vi. 2) that Vespasian marched from his base, the port of Ptolemais 
(Acre) on the shores of the Mediterranean, into Galilee; and, having 
dealt with the so-called ‘ Gadara,’ was minded to finish with Jotapata, 
a strong place about fourteen miles south-east of Ptolemais, into 

372 
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which Josephus, who at first had fled to Tiberias, eventually threw 
himself—Vespasian arriving before Jotapata ‘the very next day,’ 
Now, if any one will take a decent map of Ancient Palestine in hand, 
he will see that Jotapata, as I have said, lies about fourteen miles 
in a straight line east-south-east of Ptolemais, while a certain town 
‘Gabara’ (which was also held by the Jews) is situated about the 
same distance to the east of that port. Nothing can be more 
obvious than that Vespasian, wishing to advance from Ptolemais 
into Galilee, could not afford to leave these strongholds in the 
possession of the enemy; and, as Gabara would lie on his left flank 
when he moved to Jotapata, he took that city, whence his com- 
munications with his base could easily be threatened, first. It might 
really have been fair evidence of demoniac possession, if the best 
general of Rome had marched forty odd miles, as the crow flies, 
through hostile Galilee, to take a city-(which, moreover, had just 
tried to abolish its Jewish population) on the other side of the 
Jordan ; and then marched back again to a place fourteen miles off 
his starting-point. One would think that the most careless of 
readers must be startled by this incongruity into inquiring whether 
there might not be something wrong with the text; and if he had 
done so he would have easily discovered that since the time of 
Reland, a century and a half ago, careful scholars have read Gabara 
for Gadara.® 

Once more, I venture to point out that training in the use of the 
weapons of precision of science may have its value in historical 
studies, if only in preventing the occurrence of droll blunders in 
geography. 

In the third citation (Wars, IV. vii.) Josephus tells us that 
Vespasian marched against ‘ Gadara,’ which he calls the metropolis 
of Pera (it was possibly the seat of a common festival of the 
Decapolitan cities), and entered it without opposition, the wealthy and 
powerful citizens having entered into negotiations with him without 
the knowledge of an opposite party, who‘as being inferior in number 
to their enemies who were within the city, and seeing the Romans 
very near the city,’ resolved to fly. Before doing so, however, they, 
after a fashion unfortunately too common among the Zealots, 
murdered and shockingly mutilated Dolesus, a man of the first rank, 
who had promoted the embassy to Vespasian, and then ‘ran out of 
the city.’ Hereupon ‘the people of Gadara’ (surely not this time 
* Hebrews bound by the Mosaic law’) received Vespasian with joyful 
acclamations, voluntarily pulled down their wall, so that the city 


5 If William the Conqueror after fighting the battle of Hastings had marched 
to capture Chichester and then returned to assault Rye, being all the while anxious 
to reach London, his proceedings would not have been more eccentric than Mr. 
Gladstone must imagine those of Vespasian were. 

® See Relandi, Palestina (1714), t. ii. p. 771. Also Robinson, Zater Biblical 
Researches (1856), p. 87 note. 
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could not in future be used as a fortress by the Jews, and accepted 
a Roman garrison for their future protection. Granting that this 
Gadara really is the city of the Gadarenes, the reference, without 
citation, to the passage in support of Mr. Gladstone’s contention 
seems rather remarkable. Taken in conjunction with the shortly 
antecedent ravaging of the Gadarene territory by the Jews, in fact, 
better proof could hardly be expected of the real state of the case ; 
namely, that the population of Gadara (and notably the wealthy 
and respectable part of it) was thoroughly Hellenic; though, as 
in Czsarea and elsewhere among the Palestinian cities, the rabble 
contained a considerable body of fanatical Jews, whose reckless 
ferocity made them, even though a mere minority of the population, 
a standing danger to the city. 

Thus Mr, Gladstone’s conclusion from his study of Joseplius that 
the population of Gadara were ‘ Hebrews bound by the Mosaic law’ 
turns out to depend upon nothing better than a marvellously com- 
plete misinterpretation of what that author says, combined with 
equally marvellous geographical misunderstandings, long since exposed 
and rectified; while the positive evidence that Gadara, like other cities 
of the Decapolis, was thoroughly Hellenic in organisation and essen- 
tially gentile in population is overwhelming. 

And, that being the fact of the matter, patent to all who will take 
the trouble to inquire about what has been said about it, however 
obscure to those who merely talk of so doing, the thesis that the 
Gadarene swineherds, or owners, were Jews violating the Mosaic law 
shows itself to be an empty and most unfortunate guess. But really, 
whether they that kept the swine were Jews, or whether they were 
Gentiles, is a consideration which has no relevance whatever to my 
ease. The legal provisions which alone had authority over an 
inhabitant of the country of the Gadarenes were the gentile laws 
sanctioned by the Roman suzerain of the province of Syria, just as 
the only law which has authority in England is that recognised by 
the sovereign Legislature. Jewish communities in England may 
have their private code, as they doubtless had in Gadara. But an 
English magistrate, if called upon to enforce their peculiar laws, would 
dismiss the complainants from the judgment seat, let us hope with 
more politeness than Gallio did in a like case, but quite as firmly. 
Moreover, in the matter of keeping pigs we may be quite certain that 
Gadarene law left everybody free to do as he pleased, indeed en- 
couraged the practice rather than otherwise. Not only was pork one 
of the commonest and one of the most favourite articles of Roman 
diet ; but, to both Greeks and Romans, the pig was a sacrificial 
animal of high importance. Sucking pigs played an important part 
in Hellenic purificatory rites; and everybody knows the significance 
of the Roman suovetaurilia, depicted on so many bas-reliefs. 

Under these circumstances only the extreme need of a despairing 
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‘reconciler’ drowning in a sea of adverse facts, can explain the catching 
at such a poor straw as the reckless guess that the swineherds of the 
‘country of the Gadarenes’ were erring Jews doing a little clandestine 
business on their ownaccount. The endeavour to justify the asserted 
destruction of the swine by the analogy of breaking open a cask of 
smuggled spirits and wasting their contents on the ground is curiously 
unfortunate. Does Mr. Gladstone mean to suggest that a Frenchman 
landing at Dover and coming upon a cask of smuggled brandy in the 
course of a stroll along the cliffs, has the right to break it open and 
waste its contents on the ground? Yet the party of Galileans who, 
according to the narrative, landed and took a walk on the Gadarene 
territory, were as much foreigners in the Decapolis as Frenchmen 
would be at Dover. Herod Antipas, their sovereign, had no juris- 
diction in the Decapolis—they were strangers and aliens, with no more 
right to interfere with a pig-keeping Hebrew, than I have a right to 
interfere with an English member of the Israelitic faith, if I see a 
slice of ham on his plate. According to the law of the country in 
which these Galilean foreigners found themselves, men might keep 
pigs if they pleased. If the men who kept them were Jews, it might 
be permissible for the strangers to inform the religious authority ac- 
knowledged by the Jews of Gadara, but to interfere themselves, in 
such a matter, was a step devoid of either moral or legal justification. 

Suppose a modern English Sabbatarian fanatic, who believes, on 
the strength of his interpretation of the fourth commandment, that 
it is a deadly sin to work on the ‘ Lord’s Day,’ sees a fellow Puritan 
yielding to the temptation of getting in his harvest on a fine Sunday 
morning—is the former justified in setting fire to the latter’s 
corn? Would not an English court of justice speedily teach him 
better ? 

In truth, the government which permits private persons, on any 
pretext (especially pious and patriotic pretexts), to take the law into 
their own hands, fails in the performance of the primary duties of all 
governments; while those who set the example of such acts, or who 
approve them, or who fail to disapprove them, are doing their best 
to dissolve civil society—they are compassers of illegality and fautors 
of immorality. 

I fully understand that Mr. Gladstone may not see the matter in 
this light. He may possibly consider that the union of Gadara with 
the Decapolis by Augustus was a ‘blackguard’ transaction, which 
deprived Hellenic Gadarene law of all moral force ; and that it was 
quite proper for a Jewish Galilean, going back to the time when the 
land of the Girgashites was given to his ancestor, some 1,500 years 
before, to act as if the state of things which ought to obtain in 
territory which traditionally, at any rate, belonged to his forefathers 
did really exist. And, that being so, I can only say I do not agree 
with him, but leave the matter to the appreciation of those of our 
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countrymen, happily not yet the minority, who believe that the first 
condition of enduring liberty is obedience to the law of the land. 


The end of the month drawing nigh, I thought it well to send 
away the manuscript of the foregoing pages yesterday—leaving open, 
in my own mind, the possibility of adding a succinct characterisation 
of Mr. Gladstone’s controversial methods as illustrated therein. This 
morning, however, I had the pleasure of reading a speech which I 
think must satisfy the requirements of the most fastidious of contro- 
versial artists; and there occurs in it so concise yet so complete a 
delineation of Mr. Gladstone’s way of dealing with disputed questions 
of another kind, that no poor effort of mine could better it as a descrip- 
tion of the aspect which his treatment of scientific, historical, and 
critical questions presents to me. 

The smallest examination would have told a man of his capacity and of his 
experience that he was uttering the grossest exaggerations, that he was basing 
arguments upon the slightest hypotheses, and that his discussions only had to be 
critically examined by the most careless critic in order to show their intrinsic 


hollowness. 


Those who have followed me through this paper will hardly dis- 
pute the justice of this judgment, severe as itis. But the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland has science in the blood ; and has the advantage 
of a natural, as well as a highly cultivated, aptitude for the use of 
methods of precision in investigation and for the exact enunciation 
of the results thereby obtained. 

T. H. Hux.ey. 


Nov. 20, 1890, 
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GIVE BACK THE ELGIN MARBLES. 


It is surely high time for us to think how and when the Elgin Marbles 
are to be restored tothe Acropolis. There they will have ultimately 
to rest: and the sooner, and the more gracefully it is done, the 
better. The ninety years which have passed since they left Athens 
have entirely changed the conditions and the facts. The reasons 
which were held to justify Lord Elgin in removing them, and the 
British Government in receiving them, have one and all vanished. 
All those reasons now tell in favour of their being restored to their 
national and natural home. ‘The protection of these unique monu- 
ments, the interests of students of art, pride in a national posses- 
sion, and the vis inertia of leaving things alone all call aloud to us 
to replace on that immortal steep the sacred fragments where Pericles 
and Pheidias placed them more than two thousand years ago. 

It is usual to say, that in the British Museum these priceless 
works are safe, whilst they would be exposed to danger in Athens: 
that in London the art students of the world can study them, whilst 
at Athens they would be buried out of sight: that the Elgin 
Marbles are now become a ‘British interest’ as completely as 
Domesday Book: that as they have belonged to the nation for 
seventy-four years, it is too late to talk about disturbing them now. 

Every one of these assertions is a sophism, and the precise con- 
trary is in every case true. They would be much more safe from 
the hand of man on the Acropolis than they possibly could be in 
London; and whilst the climate and soot of Bloomsbury are slowly 
affecting their crumbling surface, the pure air of the Acropolis would 
preserve them longer by centuries. Athens is nowa far more centrab 
archeological school than London ; and the art students of the world 
would gain immensely if the ornaments of the Parthenon could be 
seen again together and beneath the shadow of the Parthenon itself. 
The Parthenon Marbles are to the Greek nation a thousand times 
more dear and more important than they ever can be to the English 
nation, which simply bought them. And what are the seventy-four 
years that these dismembered fragments have been in Bloomsbury 
when compared with the 2,240 years wherein they stood on the 
Acropolis ? 
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The stock argument for retaining the marbles in London is that 
they are safe here, and nobody knows what might happen at Athens. 
In one sense, we trust they are safe in London ; but they stand in the 
heart of a great city, and no man can absolutely say that the Museum 
might not be destroyed in some great fire in Bloomsbury. As to 
political or riotous commotions, they are no more to be dreaded in 
Athens than they are in London. Whilst Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and 
Rome have been the scenes of fearful street battles within fifty years, 
there has been nothing of the kind at Athens since the establishment 
of the kingdom. And, even if there were, it is inconceivable that 
either a street fight or a fire could touch the Acropolis. One might 
as well say that a row in the Canongate at Edinburgh might destroy 
the colonnade on Calton Hill. Even a bombardment of the city of 
Athens would not touch the Acropolis, except with direct malice 
aforethought. It may be taken for certain that the Museum now 
standing on the summit of the Acropolis is a spot ideally protected 
by nature from any conceivable risk of fire, accidental injury, civil 
or foreign war. One can only wish that the contents of the Louvre, 
the National Gallery, and the Vatican were anything like as safe. 
And it so happens that this ideally safe spot for preserving priceless 
relics is the very spot where a glorious genius and a wonderful people 
placed them two thousand years ago. 

Admit that the Elgin Marbles are (humanly speaking) safe in 

sloomsbury from any conceivable risk of fire or riot—which is to 
admit a good deal—still it is certain that the cliraate of Bloomsbury is 
far more injurious to them than the climate of the Acropolis. The 
climate of the Acropolis is certainly the very best for their preserva- 
tion that Europe could afford; and the climate of Bloomsbury is 
certainly one of the worst. Everyone knows that the marvellous 
Pentelic marble resists in the Attic air the effect of exposure for very 
long periods whilst its surface is intact. When the surface is gone 
and the cracks begin to pass deep into the substance, the deterioration 
of the marble goes on rapidly. Go to our Museum and observe the 
cruel scars that have eaten in parallel lines the breast and ribs of 
the River God (Ilissus). Night and day those scars are being subtly 
filled with London soot. It is no doubt true that the antique 
marbles are occasionally washed and cleaned. But at what a cost, 
and at what a risk! 

Of course the man in Pall Mall or in the club armchair has his 
sneer ready—‘ Are you going to send all statues back to the 
spot where they were found?’ That is all nonsense. The Elgin 
Marbles stand upon a footing entirely different from all other statues, 
They are not statues: they are architectural parts of a unique 
building, the most famous in the world; a building still standing, 
though in a ruined state, which is the national symbol and palla- 
dium of a gallant people, and which is a place of pilgrimage to civilised 
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mankind. When civilised man makes his pilgrimage to the Acropolis 
and passes through the Propylewa, he notes the exquisite shrine 
of Nike Apteros, with part of its frieze intact and the rest of the 
frieze filled up in plaster, because the original is in London. He 
goes on to the Erechtheion, and there he sees that one of the lovely 
Caryatides who support the cornice is a composition cast, because the 
original is in London. He goes on to the Parthenon, and there he 
marks the pediments which Lord Elgin wrecked and left a wreck 
stripped of their figures; he sees long bare slices of torn marble, 
whence the frieze was gutted out, and the sixteen holes where the two 
ambassadors wrenched out the Metopes. We English have wrung 
off and hold essential parts of a great national building, which bears 
wreckage on its mangled brow, and which, like C&dipus at Colonus, 
holds up to view the hollow orbs out of which we tore the very eyes 
of Pheidias. 

When Lord Elgin committed this dreadful havoc, he may have 
honestly thought that he was preserving for mankind these precious 
relics. The Turks took no heed of them, and the few Greeks could 
only mutter their feeble groan in silence. But everything is now 
changed. To the Greek nation now the ruins on the Acropolis are 
far more important and sacred than are any other national monuments 
to any other people. They form the outward and visible sign of the 
national existence and re-birth. But for the glorious traditions of 
Athens, of which these pathetic ruins are the everlasting embodiment, 
Greece would never have attracted the sympathy of the civilised world 
and would not have been assisted to assert herself as a free State. 
At the foundation of it, Corinth, astride on both seas on her isthmus, 
had many superior claims as a capital. The existence of the Acropolis 
made any capital but Athens impossible, as it makes Greece herself 
incorporated on the base of her ancient glory. 

Thus to free Greece the Acropolis is the great national symbol : 
more than the Forum and the Palatine are to Rome, more than the 
Duomo and the Palazzo Vecchio are to Florence, more than Notre 
Dame and the Louvre are to Paris, more than the Abbey, Westminster 
Hall, and the Tower are to London. Rome, Florence, Paris, London, 
have scores of historic monuments and national memorials; and 
they all have many other centuries of ancient history and many other 
phases of national achievement. Athens has only one: Greece is 
centred round Athens: and ancient Athens means the Acropolis and 
its surroundings. 

We profess to be proud of our Tower and Abbey and our national 
monuments. To the patriotic Athenian of to-day the Acropolis re- 
presents Tower, Abbey, St. Stephen’s, Westminster Hall, Domesday 
Book, Magna Carta, and all our historic memorials together. He has 
nothing else; and the sight day and night of that vast, lonely, tower- 
ing mass of ruin, with its weird but silent message from the past, 
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produces on the subtle imagination of a sensitive people an effect 
infinitely deeper than even our Abbey produces on a Londoner. And 
every morning and evening that the Athenian raises his eyes to his 
Abbey he sees the scars where, in a time of national humiliation, a 
rich Englishman wrenched off slices of the building to place in his 
collection at home. What would be the feelings of an Englishman 
if he saw the Abbey gutted within this century, and knew that the 
shrine of the Confessor, the tombs of the Kings, the altar screen, the 
chair and sword, and the Purbeck columns from the transepts and the 
Chapter House, had been carried off, during the occupation of the 
country by a foreign enemy, by an amateur with a fine taste for an- 
tiques, and a good nose for a bargain, to put into his ‘collection’ ? 
The case is far stronger than this: for the Elgin Marbles are not 
statues, or tombs; they form indispensable parts of the most sym- 
metrical building ever raised by man. 

Naturally, the antiques found in Greece form a far more important 
interest to the whole nation than they can to a nation which has 
simply purchased or ‘conveyed’ them. No people in the world are 
so intensely jealous of their national memorials as the Greeks of 
to-day. They form their claims to sympathy as a people, the symbol 
of their traditional past, their peculiar claim to a unique interest, and 
no doubt much of what Demetrius the silversmith and Alexander the 
coppersmith told their fellow citizens was the practical value of Diana 
of the Ephesians. At a moderate computation the ruins and the 
museums are worth 100,000/. a year to the Greek people. They have 
made stringent laws not only to keep every fragment of antiquity in 
the country, but to keep every fresh discovery in the very district and 
spot where it is found. We need not discuss the policy of this. A 
very strong government recently found it impossible to move the 
Hermes of Praxiteles from Olympia to Athens. And no doubt the 
ruins of Olympia are now worth a new railway to the modern inhabit- 
ants of Elis. 

Greece is now quite full of museums. In Athens alone there 
are seven or eight, of which three are principal and distinct national 
collections. These, at any rate, are as suitable, as well kept, and as 
accessible as are the museums of any capital in the world. They 
are year by year, and almost month by month, increasing in value 
and importance. With excellent judgment the Greeks have resolved 
to form a special Museum on the rock of the Acropolis, conveniently 
sunk in the south-eastern angle, in which is placed every fragment 
recovered, not in situ, from any building raised on the Acropolis 
itself. This Museum, small as it is, is already to the art-student one 
of the most indispensable in existence. Here are the exquisite reliefs 
of Nike: here are all the detached fragments which have been re- 
covered from the Parthenon, from pediments, metopes, and frieze ; 
here too are the archaic figures from the temples destroyed by Xerxes 
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before Salamis. This last feature alone places this little Museum 
in the front rank of the collections of the world for purposes of study- 
ing the history of art. For the history of glyptic art, the Acropolis 
has within the last twenty years become the natural rendezvous of 
the student. The Greeks, Germans, English and French have 
founded special schools of archeology, and other nations have formed 
less formal centres of study. The result is that Athens is now be- 
come a school of archzology, far more important in itself, and far more 
international in character, than London is or ever can be. 

By what right, except that of possession, do we continue to with- 
hold from the students and pilgrims who flock to the Acropolis from 
all parts of the civilised world substantive portions of the unique 
building which they come to study, those decorations of it which lose 
half their artistic interest and their historic meaning when separated 
from it by 4,000 miles of sea? The mast casual amateur, as well as 
the mere tiro in art, can at once perceive how greatly the Pheidian 
sculptures gain when they can be seen in the Attic sunlight, along- 
side of the architectural frame for which they were made, and at 
least under the shadow of the building of which they form part. 
The ruined colonnades are necessary to explain the carvings; and 
the carvings give life and voice tothe ruined colonnades. These 
demigods seem to pine and mope in the London murk: in their native 
sunlight the fragments seem to breathe again. On the Acropolis 
itself every fragment from Pheidias’s brain seems as sacred and as 
venerable as if it were the very bones of a hero. In a London 
Museum they are objects of curious interest, like the Dodo or the 
Rosetta stone—most instructive and of intense interest—but they are 
not relics, such as make the spot whereon we stand sacred in our 
eyes, as do the tombs of the Edwards or the graves of the poets in 
our Abbey. In the British Museum the excellent directors, feeling 
how much the genius loci affects these Elgin Marbles, have placed 
models, casts, and various devices to explain to the visitor the form 
of the Acropolis and the place of these carvings in the Parthenon. 
They try to bring the Acropolis into our Elgin Room at Bloomsbury, 
instead of sending the contents of the Elgin Room to the Acropolis ! 
One might as well imagine that the tombs of the kings in our Abbey 
had been carried off to put in a museum in St. Petersburg, and 
that the Russian keeper of the antiquities had set up a model of the 
Abbey beside them, in order to give the Muscovite public a faint 
sense of the genius loci. 

It is enough to make the cheek of an honest Englishman burn 
when he first sees the ghastly rents which British (North British) 
taste tore out of this temple, and then passes into the humble 
museum below where the remnants are preserved. They are not so 
important as our Elgin trophies, but they are very important— 
beautiful, unique, and quite priceless. And then come long ranges 
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of casts— the originals in London—and so the whole series is maimed 
and disfigured. In the case of at least one metope the Acropolis 
Museum possesses one half, the other half of which is in London. 
So that of a single group, the invention of a consummate genius, 
and the whole of which is extant, London shows half in marble and 
half in plaster cast, and the Acropolis shows the other half in marble 
and the rest in plaster. Surely it were but decent, if we honestly 
respect great art, that the original should be set up as a whole. But 
it seems that in the nineteenth century we show our profound venera- 
tion for a mighty genius by splitting one of his works into two and 
exhibiting the fragments severed at opposite corners of Europe, as 
medieval monks thought their country’s honour consisted in exhibit- 
ing here a leg and here an arm of some mythical patron saint. 

No one in his senses would talk about restoring the Parthenon, 
and no one dreams of replacing the marbles in the Pediments. What 
might be done is to replace the Northern Frieze of Nike Apteros, and 
restore the Caryatid to her sisters beneath the cornice of Hrechtheion. 
The difference between the effect of the Pheidian fragments as seen 
in Bloomsbury and that of the Pheidian fragments as seen on the 
Acropolis is one that only ignorance and vulgarity could mistake. 
Who would care for the Virgins, Saints, and ‘ Last Judgments’ from 
the portals of Amiens, Reims, or Chartres if they were stuck on 
pedestals and catalogued at. Bloomsbury, with or without cork models 
of the cathedral ? 

The notion that the interests of art demand the retention of parts 
of a great building in a foreign country is a mere bit of British 
Philistinism and art gabble. The true interests of art demand that 
the fragments which time and man have spared of the most interest- 
ing building in the world should be seen together, seen in their 
native sky and under all the complex associations of that most 
hallowed spot. One might as well argue that the interests of art 
would be served if Michael Angelo’s ‘ Last Judgment’ were stripped off 
the Sistine wall, cut up into square blocks, and hung in gold frames 
in Trafalgar Square. 

It is idle now to reopen the story of the original plunder. British 
self-complacency has long been content with the old maxim—/feri 
non debuit, factum valet. Happily the English name and our 
national literature has cleared itself of offence by a noble protest 
which will outlive the names both of Elgin and of Herostratus. 
Byron said not one word too much. But since the days of Byron 
and Lord Elgin everything has changed. Athens is now a city 
as regularly governed, as much frequented, and nearly as large as 
Florence or Venice. The Greek nation, small as it is, is as much 
entitled to honourable consideration as Holland, Belgium, Denmark, 
or Switzerland. The familiar sneers of Pall Mall and Fleet Street 
about Greek democracy and the Hellenic blood have nothing to do with 
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the matter. Greece is now a friendly nation with a regular govern- 
ment. It has also within twenty years become a settled country, 
open to all men, and one of the great centres of art study for the 
civilised world. To Greece the Acropolis is more important than are 
Malta and Gibraltar to England. The question is how long this 
country, in an ignorant assumption of ‘ the interests of art,’ will con- 
tinue to inflict a wholly disproportionate humiliation on a small but 
sensitive and otherwise friendly people. 

How the restoration could be managed it is not worth discussing 
here. Obviously by some kind of international treaty. The bulk of 
the Parthenon, of course, is now on the Acropolis. But London 
holds the most precious remnants from both Pediments. Paris, it 
seems, has one of the South Metopes, some fragments from the West 
Pediment, and a small section of the East Frieze. London has fifteen 
Metopes, out of the original ninety-two. What remains of the rest 
are still in situ, or in the Acropolis Museum. London has the 
larger part of the South, North, and East Frieze: the remainder is 
on the Acropolis, except a section at Paris. Happily the noble West 
Frieze remains nearly perfect in situ. Thus the Acropolis now 
contains :— 

(1) All that remains of the Building itself. 

(2) Some grand fragments from both Pediments. 

(3) All that remains of ninety-two Metopes, except sixteen. 

(4) About one-third of what exists of the Frieze.! 

The question is, how can all these sections be reunited on the 


Acropolis? Obviously by an international treaty, in which France, 
for reasons that need not be stated, would willingly join. She would 
be proud to lay down her petty fragments on the altar of Athene, 
for the pleasure of seeing Albion disgorge. The Greeks would accept 
any terms :— 

Hfoc Ithacus velit, et magno mercentur Atride. 


It would not consist with our honour to make a paltry bargain. 
Let the 35,000 pieces of silver (or was it gold?) that we paid to 
Milord perish with him. We shall restore the Parthenon Marbles 
much as we restored the Ionian Islands and Heligoland to their 
national owners, because we value the good name of England more 
than unjust plunder. Ifthe barkers of Pall Mall and the opposition 
rags have to be quieted, let us give them to munch a commercial 
treaty. A little Free Trade with England would satisfy the growlers, 
and would do the Greeks permanent good. But let us have no 
higgling. Let us do the right thing with a free hand. 

Is it too much to hope that such a treaty may be made by the 


1 These proportions are stated roughly, for the general argument, and not with 
archeological pretensions. I know that the archeologists bark and growl at a lay 
interloper, like the street dogs of Constantinople at a strange cur. 
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Englishman whom the world knows as the lover of Homer, and whom 
the Hellenes of to-day always associate with their country and their 
hopes? He earned the gratitude of Greeks, the thanks of England, 
and the respect of honest men everywhere when he restored the 
Western islands to their own countrymen. Let him earn a more 
enduring and touching gratitude by replacing on the sublime rock 
wherein centre so many of the memories of mankind those inimitable 
marbles which Pericles and Pheidias set up there in a supreme 
moment of the world’s history. It is a cruel mockery, in the name 
of ‘ high art,’ to leave them scattered about the galleries of Europe. 


FREDERIC HARRISON. 
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MR. FROUDE’S ‘LORD BEACONSFIELD.’! 


THE interest of Mr. Froude’s volume lies as much in the author as in 
the subject. Not that Lord Beaconsfield can ever cease to be one of 
the most interesting characters in English History; but simply 
because to what the world already knows, both of his public and 
private life, there is now little to be added, unless it be from sources 
which are not yet available for biography. All the old stories of his 
early eccentricities, his fantastic costume, his long ringlets, his 
affected manners, and last but not least his maiden speech, are now 
worn threadbare. Mr. Froude was of course obliged to include these 
in a life of Lord Beaconsfield, together with any fresh details which 
diligent inquiry among surviving friends and relatives, and such 
documents as were open to his inspection, might enable him to dis- 
cover. But the result has been small; he has some anecdotes to tell 
us of Disraeli’s early pecuniary embarrassments, and how he was 
eventually relieved from them, and he has given us a full account of 
his relations with Mrs. Bridges Willyams, the lady who bequeathed 
him her fortune, which has never before seen the light. But we do 
not know that there is very much else in the social side of the 
picture here presented to us which has not found its way to the 
public eye through one or other of the innumerable notices of Lord 
Beaconsfield which at various periods of his life, as well as after his 
death, have ministered to the curiosity of the world. It is the judg- 
ment of a man like Mr. Froude on materials common to us all which 
constitutes the great value of his book for all political thinkers and 
students. He has spent his life in weighing the actions and the 
motives of sovereigns and ministers of state: in considering by what 
standard we are to judge their conduct under the pressure of great 
responsibilities, and face to face with great national emergencies. 
He, if anyone, should be able to give a good account of one who was 


1 The Prime Ministers of Queen Victoria. Edited by Stuart J. Reid. Lord 
Beaconsfield. By J. A. Froude. (London: Sampson Low & Co., Limited, 1890.) 
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after all perhaps better fitted for the age of Queen Elizabeth than 
for the age of Queen Victoria. There are defects in the work as a 
biography. But as a study of character it seems to myself nearly 
perfect. The warmest admirers of Lord Beaconsfield know well 
enough that he was not free from faults. But I know not how they 
could have been touched with a gentler hand than they have been 
by Mr. Froude : while to the genius and capacity, the elevation of 
mind and the generosity of temper which distinguished the great 
Tory leader, he renders strict and willing justice. 

On his claims to greatness of the highest rank, Mr. Froude makes 
the three following observations: first of all, that he has left behind 
him nothing of permanent or enduring value to mankind; secondly, 
that he never forgot himself in his work; and thirdly, that much as 
we may admire his character, it was not quite ‘an English character,’ 
and that this may have prevented his great intellectual and moral 
qualities from having fair play, and from making him all which if a 
genuine Englishman he might have been. To the first of these 
statements we should say that the test laid down is not only a 
severe, but a somewhat perplexing one in the case of statesmen, 
whose business it is as often to defend as to create ; and who might 
point perhaps to empires or institutions which they have helped to 
save or to maintain as their certificates of greatness. Whether Lord 
Beaconsfield did anything either to strengthen the British Empire or 
prolong the life of the British constitution may be a moot point. 
But it is too soon as yet to determine it in the negative. 

That he never forgot himself in his work is another rather hard 
saying. How many statesmen ever do? There are, no doubt,a 
certain number of men who by common consent are adjudged to 
have acted all through their lives from a pure sense of duty, re- 
gardless of their own advancement or their own fate. But with few 
exceptions it is exceedingly difficult to unravel the tangled skein of 
motives by which most public men are actuated, or to say where 
patriotism ends and self begins. The politician who is moved by 
the sincerest desire to be of service to his country must place himself 
in a position in which he can give effect to his principles. To attain 
that position he must struggle for place and power, objects insepa- 
rably connected with great personal advantages ; and the greater the 
difficulties he has to contend with in securing these objects, the 
more numerous the temptations to which he will be exposed, and 
the opportunities for intrigue that will present themselves. With 
Mr. Froude’s main position, however, that the kind of greatness which 
we associate with the names of such men as Pitt, Wellington, or 
Nelson, was not Mr. Disraeli’s, we must of course agree, nor can we 
imagine anyone disputing it. If it is said that men have confessedly 
achieved the highest greatness without exhibiting the self-forgetful- 
ness characteristic of the true hero, they have at least, says Mr. 
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Froude, represented some great principle or idea like Cromwell or 
Napoleon ; and this he thinks Disraeli never did. Yet he had the 
seeds of such greatness in him. ‘Ifthe young generation to whom 
he appealed would have gone with him, he might have led a nobler 
crusade than Coeur de Lion.’ 

In all that he says of his temperament and character as affected 
by his Hebrew origin, I entirely concur. But Mr. Froude might 
have added that in this same Hebrew temperament we have the best 
possible guarantee for his political sincerity. The Jews, he tells us 
in Coningsby, are essentially monarchical, essentially Tories. The 
cardinal principles of Toryism were borrowed from the Hebrew 
monarchy. 

At page 97 he goes to the root of the matter, in answer to the 
foolish cackle about his being a charlatan or a humbug. 

If this was the true account of him, one has to ask one’s self in wonder what 
kind of place the House of Commons must be, when such a man can be selected by 
it as its foremost statesman. There he had sat for thirty years, session after 
session, ever foremost in the fight, face to face with antagonists who wer 
reputed the ablest speakers, the most powerful thinkers whom the country could 
produce, Tad his enemies’ account of him been true, why had they not exposed 
and made an end of him ? 


Yes, that is the true answer to his calumniators. No man of 
whom one tithe of the abuse showered on Disraeli was true could 
have done that. No charlatan, mercenary gladiator, or impostor 
could have done that. - Disraeli had his infirmities. He was daringly 
ambitious, and ready to play double or quits on every occasion, with- 
out, perhaps, due regard to the consequences, But underneath it all 
was the fibre of a great man, and the pride of a great genius con- 
scious of its own powers and its own insight into problems which those 
around him only comprehended very dimly. I have often thought how 
applicable to Mr. Disraeli are the following words of Mr. Thackeray : 

Mind that there is always a certain cachet about great men. They may be as 
mean on many points as you or I, but they carry their great air; they speak of 
common life more largely and generously than common men do; they regard the 
world with a manlier countenance, and see its real features more fairly than the 


timid shufflers who only dare look up at life through blinkers, or have an opinion 
when there is a crowd to back it. 


Mr. Froude has not failed to notice the connection between the 
ecclesiastical revival at Oxford in 1833 and the rise of the Young 
England party which took place a few years afterwards; a connec- 
tion on which I dwelt at some length in this Review just eleven years 
ago. ? Mr. Froude says it was ‘a dream ;’ ‘no such regeneration, 
spiritual or social, was really possible.’ It is a question, I think, 
whether the two movements have not produced more real and lasting 
effects than Mr. Froude recognises. The High Church party have 


* Nineteenth Century. September, 1879, 
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not succeeded in establishing the Anglicanism of the Caroline age. 
The Tory party have not succeeded in reviving the Toryism of the 


Augustan age. But it cannot be said that either the Church of 
England or the Conservative party has not been powerfully and 
permanently affected by these movements. Mr. Froude would say 
affected, if at all, for the worse. If we trace the ‘ shooting Niagara’ 
to the ideas of popular Toryism propagated by Young England, that, 
in his opinion, would be sufficient condemnation of it. Yet he admits, 
at the same time, that in many respects the views of the Young 
England party were deserving of our sympathy and respect, distin- 
guishing perhaps between the evils which they recognised, and the 
remedy which they proposed to apply to them. 

Of Parliamentary reform he says that Tories of the old school 
would have resisted it, and dared the consequences. On this view 
of the case there were only two courses open to the Tory aristocracy. 
Either they must have tried conclusions with the Reformers or they 
must have submitted under protest, recording their emphatic dis- 
approval of a policy which they were unable to defeat, and in which 
they had neither part nor parcel. The first plan would have been 
useless unless the aristocracy had been prepared for civi] war, in 
which case had they been defeated their last state would have been 
worse than the first, and had they been victorious, representative 
institutions must have perished: a revolution of which the magni- 
tude is too great to allow of its discussion here. The second 
alternative is the one to which men like Mr. Froude and Mr. Goldwin 
Smith incline. Had the Conservatives stood out, the moral effect of 
their honest opposition to Reform would have been a greater source 
of strength to them hereafter than the popularity which they gained 
by the adoption of it ; and had they never tampered with the unclean 
thing they would have been in a better position to lead the forces of 
social order whenever the tug of war should come in real earnest than 
they are now. 

That is the argument—that is Mr. Froude’s argument. It depends 
on what is at present an unknown quantity—the real amount of 
latent Conservatism which still exists in Great Britain. It seems to 
us that had the Conservatives adopted an attitude of irreconcileable 
antagonism to all popular demands, they would have run consider- 
able risk of dwindling into an impotent faction, of losing all authority 
with the country, and of utterly disabling themselves from ever 
heading an anti-revolutionary movement, with any prospect of success. 
This was Mr. Disraeli’s view; it was his belief that by showing they 
were not afraid to make large popular concessions, they would secure 
for themselves a stronger instead of a weaker position when the time 
came for setting down their foot and maintaining the existing order 
against further innovations. They would have shown that their 
resistance did not proceed from either prejudice or bigotry. 

3U2 
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Mr. Froude, indeed, seems to answer himself a little lower down 
the page, when he says :— 

Ifthe Conservatives were to regard themselves as condemned to be in a perpetual 
minority, with no inducement to offer to tempt ability or ambition into their ranks, 
they would inevitably become disheartened and indifferent. The Parliamentary 
constitution depended on the continuance of two parties, and if one of these dis- 
appeared the constitution would itself cease to exist. 


Well, this is a pretty good excuse for any Parliamentary tactics 
which are necessary ‘to keep parties together.’ Mr. Disraeli often 
told the House of Commons that party government was essential to 
Parliamentary government, and Sir Robert Peel said the same thing 
before him. In my own Life of Lord Beaconsfield, published two 
years ago, I have discussed the question at some length. I cannot 
reproduce the whole argument within the space allotted to me here, 
but I have never seen it answered, and Mr. Froude himself seems 
in the passage above quoted to adopt it. Nothing can excel Mr. 
Froude’s description of the party system in itself at p. 151. But he 
does what so many others do who see the evils of the system as clearly 
as he does—refuse, that is, to take the next step, and make the neces- 
sary allowances for statesmen who are controlled and fettered by it. 

It is perhaps almost unnecessary to add that Mr. Froude is an 
ardent opponent of ‘ Jingoism,’ and thinks that Disraeli made the 
great mistake of his life in plunging into the Eastern Question, 
instead of settling Ireland and the Colonies. 

In Mr. Froude’s disquisition on the religious side of Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s character, and his attitude towards the Church of England, 
embracing, of course, the well-known story of the angels, the reader 
will find much that is deeply interesting, and peculiarly charac- 
teristic of Mr. Froude. Mr. Disraeli ‘ believed in the religious 
principle as against the philosophic.’ He too, like Plato, may have 
his uncertainties ‘about Zeus and Here,’ yet have been absolutely 
convinced of the paramount necessity of supporting the national 
religion. Of the general truth of the teaching of the Church of 
England he had no doubt. Both as a Conservative statesman and a 
sincere believer in revelation, he was bound to resist every attempt 
+o injure or despoil the Church. Inconclusion, he is of opinion that 
Disraeli will be remembered as the ‘ strongest member of Parliament 
of his own day,’ and that had he been more truly an Englishman 
than he was, his intellectual and moral faculties would have placed 


him ‘ high on the roll of English worthies.’ 
T. E. KEBBEL. 





NOTICEABLE BOOKS. 


2. 
THE LIFE OF LORD HOUGHTON: 


To the present generation the name of Lord Houghton represents, 
in the apt terms of his biographer, a social moderator and leisured 
literary expert. But the original Monckton Milnes was known as 
something more than this, as a serious and effective writer and 
a busy and apparently dissatisfied politician. Mr. Wemyss Reid 
renders full justice to him in his earlier character. Lingering 
survivors will prefer the anticipated judgment of posterity, and will 
be inclined to think less of his real success in literature or his 
supposed disappointment in politics, than of those qualities which 
made him the centre of a vast circle of friends and gave him a 
singular and brilliant position at the point where letters, politics, 
and society meet. 

He was the son of a country gentleman, who, having refused to 
be Chancellor of the Exchequer at twenty-five, lived to decline the 
offer of a peerage forty-seven years later. The remainder of his 
career does not maintain the level of his lofty abnegation. In early 
youth he convinced both friends and rivals that he was equal to the 
best of his contemporaries ; but he never afterwards cared to live up 
to that reputation. A remark of Lord Palmerston on his second 
speech in the House of Commons, a remark of his own, after follow- 
ing the army from Brussels to Paris, to the effect that the Prussians 
were of no use at all at Waterloo, make it doubtful whether his 
early fame or his later obscurity was better earned. He became a 
man of pleasure, seldom losing a thousand at a sitting, but thinking 
five hundred pounds a reasonable price for the waistcoats of the 
year. Mr. Wemyss Reid, who produces the father as a foil to the 
son, says, in allusion to this item of account, that Pemberton Milnes 
was ‘not altogether free from the spirit of dandyism.’ This felicity 
of under-statement and sobriety of colour is one of his merits asa 
biographer. He used to be a guest at Fryston, and writes asa personal 
friend. His best act of friendship is the lucid good sense with 
which he assigns the just proportions to his hero, marking the limit 
and the drawback, and indulging in no word of praise that will not 
be amply confirmed by all who remember him. 

The elder Milnes, who died in 1858, did not transmit his par- 
liamentary talent to his son, and was disposed to look down on him 
for spoiling his political position with desultory literature. But 
there was a wayward instability and fastidiousness which seems to 
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have run in the blood. The son never threw away such a chance, or 
deceived the expectations of others, as his father did. The family 
history, perhaps, influenced him at another point. They were 
Unitarians who, not long before his time, exchanged the meeting- 
house for at least an occasional conformity. In religion, as in other 
things, he showed not the zeal of a convert, but an impartial 
eclecticism, a vivid and inconstant curiosity, a semi-detached adhe- 
siveness, which tended towards isolation. 

His university life was active and useful to his mental develop- 
ment, if not positively studious ; but before Thirlwall and Niebuhr 
shaped him he began to display one quality which had much to do 
with the enmities and the friendships of later times. He treated 
his disreputable uncle like a schoolfellow, and his aunts as if they 
were his sisters; and he told his respected father that he thought 
he must be insane. Before settling down to Pall Mall and Parlia- 
ment, he was so long abroad that he was a pretty good linguist, and 
could detect the English accent in our best French scholars. He 
always continued his connection with France, and many of his best 
friends and best stories were French. He went to Italy and Germany 
for curiosity and amusement ; but for the society of Paris he had a 
real preference. His Orleanist intimacies were one of the chief 
factors in his career. They were not interrupted by his acquaintance 
with his London comrade Napoleon, and neither of them suffered by 
his attachment to Lamartine, for whom, in despite of Lord Aberdeen, 
he raised a sum of money. There was no exaggeration in Disraeli’s 
joke about his entertaining royalties and revolutionists. Once, walk- 
ing away with one of his guests, I was stopped by a friend asking 
me who the small boy was. The small boy was Louis Blanc, who 
was explaining his belief in the survival of Lewis the Seventeenth. 
For a man who loved varieties of character and cultivated the art of 
conversation, there could be no doubt of the pre-eminence of 
France. 

When he was eighteen, Spurzheim drew his horoscope in terms 
which amounted to saying that he would never do much harm or 
much good. Aubrey de Vere, who remembers him in 1831, fills in 
the outline as follows: ‘He had not, as it seemed to me, much of 
solid ambition, nor did he value social distinction as much as intellec- 
tual excitement and ceaseless novelty.’ Houghton said of himself, with 
much point and candour: ‘ Having no duties to perform, I am obliged 
to put up with pleasures.’ When he appeared in London, the worldly 
sage of the day, Sam Rogers, seeing that he was a fine gentleman, 
but also a scholar and a wit, drew a shaft from his ancient experience 
which did not fall wide: ‘Get on by pleasing the women, the men 
will hate ye.’ 

M., Taine, when he said that the English are dull talkers— Ils 
ne savent pas s’amuser avec la parole —can have known very little 
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of Milnes. Others of his set talked as well or better, and had more 
of their own to say; but there was no other man who made the 
pleasure of conversation the business of life. His philosophy of 
society was not fanciful or frivolous, as, in the outer circle, men sup- 
posed. He took a warm and intelligent interest in many things, in 
which conversation was the common denominator. He conceived 
that one who, having the power to surround himself constantly with 
the best, to spend his time with Macaulay and Carlyle, Tocqueville 
and Guizot, even with Sherman and Moltke, prefers the casuals of 
common life, is mean and incompetent. 

He once propounded a sublime and self-denying definition of a 
good dinner, as civility without consumption. As to company, he was 
less exacting. The severe orthodoxy which requires that a man shall 
prefer the topics and initiative of others to his own; that he shall 
neither insist, nor repeat, nor contradict ; that he shall speak of things, 
not of persons, and never of himself; that he shall restrain the use of 
witticism and anecdote, would have been tiresome and ruinous in his 

eyes. He knew how to draw out of each guest what was in him, to 
make the talk general, and discourage the eddies and hole-and-corner 
whisperings which are the grave of good company. He sought not 
only talent, but diversity ; and not only diversity, but contrast. He 
loved the flavour of antagonism, and held that a gentleman is one who 
can live with adversaries. Vambéry once related at his table things 
since made public—his journey in disguise to the Mahometan centre 
of Asia, and the inscription of the Christian captive which nearly 
betrayed him. Another Eastern traveller chafed visibly under these 
revelations of the deceitful dervish, uttering gutturals which could 
be nothing else than Turkish imprecations. When a certain suave 
prelate, putting on to perfection the Bishop in Little Dorrit, asked 
the Hungarian by which road he meant to take his next journey, and 
was answered, ‘That, my lord, is my secret,’ everybody felt that 
Milnes had not lost a day. 

He had known what it is to be over-sensitive, to have tender spaces 
and antipathies, and he knew that these are things to be overcome. 
Therefore, when you wrote a book, you went to him prepared to meet 
your reviewer ; and if you were the reviewer, you found vour victim. 
The man who shrank from facing a critic or a rival, the lion afraid of a 
louder roar, was a thing below par, and only fit to be improved away. 
At the risk of some annoyance, at the price of some mistakes, he very 
deliberately strove to raise and humanise the social tone, and his house 
was not only a school of colloquial art, but of proper self-control. 
He had the opportunities, the large acquaintance with men, the 
versatile interest in ideas, the international position. Above all, he 
had the purpose and the energy. In this sense, it is not an exagge- 
ration to say that the object he sought was influence. 

The rare and subtle essence which constituted so much of the 
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enjoyment of his life was evanescent. If Houghton was distinguished 
as a brilliant conversational centre and extractor of men’s thoughts, 
it was a gift which has left no permanent trace behind. Sir George 
Trevelyan, in the life of the best English talker of his time, has little 
to record, and Mr. Wemyss Reid has no description of a symposium, 
nothing as interesting as Hawthorne’s breakfast on the 11th of July, 
1856, where he met Ticknor and the Brownings, Lord Lansdowne 
and Macaulay. Unfortunately, Milnes, who heard so much, wrote 
down very little. He stays at Val Richer, but only tells us that 
Guizot’s grandchild preferred jelly to hare. He paysa visit to Tocque- 
ville and has nothing to report. His memory was better furnished 
than his correspondence. He used to relate that at Tocqueville 
somebody incautiously spoke of people who marry beneath their rank. 
There was a moment of chill silence until the host, taking his wife’s 
hand, said, ‘ Moi aussi, j’ai fait une mésalliance ; et Dieu! que cela m’a 
réussi.’” Milnes has written elsewhere what he remembered of the 
man whom he complacently called his French double. The papers to 
which his biographer has had access leave all this to perish, and it is 
hard to believe that there were no notebooks left and forgotten under 
lock and key. For it is to the life of Houghton that Englishmen 
would look for something that they could compare to the dialogues 
of the dead preserved by Roederer and Villemain and Falloux. 

His biographer knew him well in later life, and was drawn to the 
sturdy Yorkshire Liberal who was not always apparent behind the 
self-caricaturist of Brook Street. He thinks of him as a politician, 
of his want of success and happiness in politics, and affirms that he 
was a disappointed man. Milnes was at different times a can-lidate 
for public employment. As he spoke French and was a familiar 
friend of the House of Orleans and its chief adherents, he would have 
liked to be First Secretary at Paris. He was even more persuaded 
of his claim to represent the Foreign Office in the House of Commons, 
and there is no doubt that he was wounded when the place was given 
to a man who must be described as his personal enemy. Ten years 
later he got up Irish questions, expecting to be sent to Ireland, but 
Palmerston only offered him a junior lordship. Afterwards he thought 
that a blunder was committed when he was not made an Alabama 
Commissioner. Although he had neither the craving for office which 
comes from pride and greed, nor the legitimate ambition to carry 
measures and impress opinions, he thought it stupid of Peel to 
imagine that a poet is unfitted for politics. When Palmerston had 
few personal adherents Milnes was one of them, but by October 1860. 
his liking for him ‘ has very much gone off.’ He consoled himself 
for his American disappointment by administering much private 
advice to those who did not send him, and his Liberal feelings became 
tinged with Imperialism. On the day when Lord Derby, by taking his. 
seat below the gangway, proclaimed his resignation, and there was 
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the smell of gunpowder in the air, he could scarcely contain his 
exuberant delight. He was firmer in resisting the later developments 
of Liberalism than his letters show, and his nightmare took the shape 
of Mr. Gladstone pursuing him in a hansom. His dread of Socialism 
and his contempt for the Greeks are recorded here; but there was 
also a growing coolness towards the Poles which German sympathies 
may explain, but which was unexpected in a member of the Polish 
Committee. For a man whose views were influenced by foreign 
thought, he was a steady politician, and the wish to be an under- 
secretary was a modest aspiration in a life so rich and varied that, by 
common consent, two large volumes can hardly do justice to it. 

In that life the main interest was not political lossand gain. Milnes 
was not easily irritated by opposition or satire, but he was extremely 
susceptible about anything like a want of regard or reciprocity, and 
above all suspicious of a disposition to take him as a mere ornament. 
He had deserved well of all men. He had made it a point of honour 
to be generous and helpful with very many, to be patient and good- 
humoured with everybody. As time passed and shadows lengthened, 
he found that there were some who repelled his advances and depre- 
ciated his merits. These were the failures which he felt, which he 
resented, in private life quite as much as in public. There was more 
wounded good-nature than wounded ambition in his regrets. There 
were some, too, in a farther circle, of whom he thought or experi- 
mentally found that he could make nothing, and who thought them- 
selves just as good, or as bad, as his miscellaneous society. Certain 
feuds, such as those with George Smythe and Panizzi, are mentioned 
by Mr. Wemyss Reid. Those who shared his confidence could no 
doubt show a longer and more characteristic list of men who were 
not in harmony, who sneered at or obstructed him, and on whom he 
avenged himself by the perfect perspicacity of his spoken or written 
judgments. He speaks of Thackeray’s occasional perversity, and 
thinks that Sidney Herbert ought to have prospered, because he had 
both wealth, grace, tact, and not too much principle. One of his 
gravest and probably most sincere utterances is this: ‘As one gets 
on in life, one of the most annoying reflections is the little good one 
has done by what people call benevolence; in fact, how little man 
can be benefited by others.’ 

It would be absurd to accept with Philistine gravity the extra- 
vagant sayings in which Houghton vented his dislike of the social 
enemy, of prejudices and idols, of impostors and bores, or to confound 
riotous paradox with explosions of genuine conviction. We often 
remember Lord Tennyson’s warning : ‘ Every fool will think he meant 
it.’ It occurs to us where he speaks of the mendacity of Orleanist 
ministers, as well as in the passages where he says, probably, more than 
he thought of Cardinal Newman and the late Lord Derby. The most 
characteristic story is that of his saying to Lord Stanhope in the severe 
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dulness of the Lords: ‘ You and I are the only men in this place who 
can read and write.’ To which Lord Stanhope replied: ‘ Pardon me: 
you forget Lord Lytton.’ There is an inevitable perplexity in 
determining his real thoughts; and this very perplexity is the 
triumph of his many devices to startle and to bewilder. The con- 
cealment of lofty ideas and deep emotion beneath hyperbole and 
affected cynicism has made it a difficult task to lift the veil from his 
inner spiritual life. 

Mr. Wemyss Reid insists much upon Lord Houghton’s feeling to- 
wards Rome; and even heard him say that he might have been a 
Catholic but for the Oxford Movement. It must have gratified him to 
think that he went the contrary way to other men, and that the XC. 
Tracts which led so many away from the Church of England were to 
the author of One Tract More the motive of his remaining in it. 
From early Bonn days he had many Catholic friends, here and abroad, 
and during the hottest No-Popery agitation he attended the Cardinal’s 
receptions as if he had been in Italy, and bent over his ring with 
every mark of ceremonious respect. He was quite in his element at 
Rome during the Council, discussing policy and doctrine with the 
Princess Wittgenstein and the Archbishop of Tuam. He told his 
best friend that he had no right to find fault with Lord Ripon for 
adopting the faith held by nineteen-twentieths of the Christian world. 
Carlyle, who was not generally tolerant of such things, says that he 
talked dilettante Catholicism. When he had Catholic guests on Friday, 
he was scrupulous about the fish, and did not like his care to be vain. 
Perhaps irony sometimes mingled with his solicitude. Mérimée was 
eettling down to a plate of turtle when Milnes exclaimed: ‘ No, no! 
give him the other! M. Mérimée, il y a une soupe maigre pour 
vous!’ The academician answered: ‘ Merci; j’aime autant celle que 
jai.’ 

With his large power of sympathy and inclusion he had neither 
head nor heart for strict denominational studies. Not to be in 
living touch with the immense phenomena of Catholicity, with the 
teaching of Wiseman, as with that of Guizot or Heine, would have 
seemed to him a lapse into ancestral sectarianism or national 
insulation. At Paris he would visit the veteran Chouan Rio, who 
was affectionately attached to him, and then go straight to another 
Breton, Renan. He was as intimate with Montalembert as with 
any foreigner ; but he resented his attitude towards the coup d'état, 
and repeated the malicious stories spread from the Elysée. Neither 
Thirlwall nor Aubrey de Vere took his theological demonstrations 
very seriously ; and he himself, when he was asked, used to say that 
he was a professed crypto-Catholic. 

Without being a recluse, or even a strict economist of time, he 
had read widely, and possessed a very unusual knowledge of unusual 
things in literature and history. His studious curiosity and zeal in 
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collecting rare books blossomed into a society of literary Epicureans 
called the Philobiblon Club, which was an enlarged edition of Monck- 
ton Milnes. He wished it to be looked upon as a society of idle 
men—of men so indifferent to the shortness of time that they would 
go out breakfasting, not only at each other’s town houses, but, by 
preference, at Twickenham or Wimbledon, at Highgate or at least 
at St. Dunstan’s. They were the owners of unique copies, of bindings 
bright with the arms of Mazarin, and title-pages defaced by priceless 
signatures. Though reputed enemies of profitable knowledge, in a 
luxurious way they issued volumes of recondite and exquisite matter ; 
but when one of them published a mere life of Shakespeare, stiff 
with the solidity of facts and dates, others felt like an epicure invited 
to dine on condensed egg. The unwritten law forbids profane 
intrusion into the life of clubs; but the Philobiblon exists no more, 
and Mr. Wemyss Reid was justified in pleasantly describing an 
association peculiarly characteristic of Lord Houghton’s tastes, in 
which he spent many of his happiest hours, and where those who 
had the privilege of meeting him found him at his best. He also 
follows him to Grillion’s, which was the occasion of some of his 
literary work, and he says with truth that no place suited him better. 
For it was originally a parliamentary club, founded on the practice 
of pairing for dinner; so that men who had spoken at each other 
from five to eight might drink wine with each other between eight 
and ten. It was enriched bya very choice flavour of unparliamentary 
intellect. Lord Houghton was also a member of the club, but he 
was elected late in life—so late that he was insensible to the compli- 
ment, and it contributed little to his pleasure. 

Most of his early associates died before him, and he had not the 
faculty of attaching himself to new people. Sir Charles MacCarthy, 
his most trusted confidant and correspondent of his prime, died in 1864. 
At that time Lord Houghton had already become acquainted with a 
Liverpool merchant of whom he writes, ‘I look on him as the last 
of my friends of mature life.’ Henry Bright was a man whose refined 
charm of manner and excellent attainments made him an invaluable 
companion, after the death of Sir William Stirling Maxwell, whom 
Houghton was with difficulty dissuaded from pronouncing, in the 
lifetime of Carlyle, the first of literary Scotsmen. He wrote to Bright : 
‘ He, I, and you were the only real men of letters in Great Britain.’ 
In spite of the habitual exaggeration, all those who knew the man 
to whom these words were addressed will recognise the truth that 
was in them. He was a more careful scholar than his friend, but he 
loved literature for its own sake, without profit or display, and not 
in quest of hard-working truths. He had not health for sustained 
effort, and he spent on reviews of the books of the day, and in run- 
ning to ground topics cast up in familiar table-talk, knowledge suffi- 
cient for a considerable reputation. Four weeks before his death he 
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dictated a letter informing Houghton that he was very seriously ill, 
and he added with his dying hand this postscript: ‘Should we not 
meet, let me here thank you for a friendship of nearly twenty-five 
years, which has added so greatly to the brightness and happiness of 
my life.’ This was the simple farewell which closed an intimacy 
that had done much to cheer and comfort Houghton when the loss 
of his wife, the marriage of his daughters, the burning of Fryston, 
had turned his happy life to gloom. 

At this time his own health was breaking; and he had received 
a warning which he perfectly understood. He had always felt deeply ; 
he was dptidaxpus, and was as easily moved by things great and good 
as by sorrow. But in regard to himself, he was tranquil. Neither 
increasing infirmities, nor the certainty of impending death, subdued 
his spirit. He insisted on writing my name on a book that he borrowed, 
and explained that he might, at any moment, be carried off in a fit. 
He became anxious not to be left alone, clinging to his friends, and 
especially to his sister, Lady Galway, who devoted herself to watching 
over him in the declining years. Mr. Wemyss Reid found him very 
ill one day, and asked what was the matter. ‘ Death,’ he answered 
gravely ; ‘that is what is the matter with me. I am going to die.’ 
And then his face was illumined by a smile of serene resignation. 
The end for which he had been preparing came, as he expected, swiftly, 
in August 1885. 

He was accustomed to describe his career as an unsuccessful one, 
and loved to be thought a failure. But as a poet he attained his full 
stature very early, and turned away satisfied with his work.? He lived 
long enough to know that the one thing for which his many faculties 
and virtues unfitted him was power. He had cultivated too attentively 
the art of being misunderstood, and it was not easy to defend effec- 
tively a man so easy to misrepresent. Drudgery, pretentious com- 
monplace, dense prejudice, invincible dulness, which make up the 
larger half of average politics, were things which no middle-age 
training could ever render tolerable to a mind fed daily on every re- 
finement and every exotic. If he wished for that which was denied 
him, he desired it as material for that which his life richly afforded, a 
position of almost unique social usefulness and enjoyment. He leaves 
a memory nobler and more enduring than that of the ordinary suc- 
cessful politician, as one who, having gifts and opportunities above 
almost all other men, employed them throughout a long life in per- 
sonal service, striving far less for his own ends than for the happiness 
of others. 

ACTON. 
? I was once dining at a party with him and Tennyson, when, turning to me and 


pointing to the poet, he said, ‘Ah! a great deal of him will live for ever, and so will 
some of me.’—Ep. Nineteenth Century. 
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3. 
MR. HARE’S ‘FRANCE.’! 


At this time of the year the very mention of a guide-book may seem 
a mockery. The winter lies before us; for the working world the 
holiday season is over, and months must elapse before it recom- 
mences. But Mr. Hare’s France is not merely an invaluable com- 
panion on the spot which it describes; it is a book to be studied at 
home. Two-thirds of the charm of foreign travel consists in antici- 
pation or in retrospect. Those who only know the beaten tracks of 
France, as well as those who have discovered some of its out-of-the- 
way corners for themselves, can take Mr. Hare’s volumes in their 
hands, and, without leaving their own firesides, indulge in one or 
both of these pleasures. The one class may build chateaux en 
Espagne of imaginary sight-seeing, which, in the future, they hope 
to convert into the ‘ compact well-built tenement’ of accomplished 
fact. The other class will not only anticipate the conquest of the 
new worlds, which Mr. Hare traces and illustrates in such variety 
and such detail, but will also enjoy those added delights of retro- 
spect with which they traverse familiar ground. 

It may be mid-winter, and mid-winter in England. But antici- 
pation or retrospect can conquer adverse surroundings. Read Mr. 
Hare’s pages, and the wintry gloom vanishes before the gaiety of a 
French sky, so bright that its summer brilliance seems almost 
metallic. The scene shifts; the London streets are transformed into 
some sequestered nook of rural France, which is only accessible to 
those who rebel against the exclusive domination of our invaluable 
servant but atrocious master—the railway. The journey that ends 
at the Hotel de l’Image of our provinciai French town must of 
necessity free itself from the rigidity and uniformity of the chemin 
de fer. The final stage is reached by a road which has climbed and 
descended more than one hill, and which has alternately widened 
intoa route nationale or narrowed into a chemin vicinal. The town 
enjoys one of those sonorous names which gourmets in sound roll 
under and over their tongues in order to appreciate the fulness of 
its flavour. In itself, or its immediate neighbourhood, is epitomised 
the history of the nation. On the hill above stands a menhir, a 
peulven, or an allée cowverte, a Celtic monument which popular 
superstition regards as the guardian of buried treasures, and attri- 
butes to the handiwork of the Devil or the fairies. Close by runs a 
Roman road, marching straight to its goal like an arrow from 

' North Eastern France ; South Eastern France; South Western France. By 
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a bow—a fit symbol of the indomitable purpose of the imperial race. 
The summit of the hill is covered by the ruins of a feudal fortress ; 
the solid masonry of its keep has alone defied the powder of Mazarin. 
Between the hill, crowned by its dismantled castle, and the river, 
fringed by its curtain of poplars, nestles the town. It is vain of 
its position as chef-lieu of the canton. It has also-been the scene of 
stirring events; close your eyes, and you may hear the clank of men- 
at-arms, and all the va-et-vient of a medizval court or hunting-lodge. 
In the centre of the town stands the church, whose western front is 
a floral burst and laughter of stone from base to summit, whose 
sepulchral monuments were defaced by the Protestants, and whose 
cloister, half destroyed at the Revolution, is now used as a granary. 
The houses belong to every age and every style. Here is one built 
upon pillars, with high-pointed roof, its three stories hanging one 
over the other, and grotesque creatures carved at the gable ends. 
Another, decorated with the broken escutcheon of some noble family, 
fascinates the passer-by with the quaint figures into which the ends 
of the joists are hewn. A third possesses a door in the huge nails of 
which are traced mysterious hieroglyphs—some Protestant’s confes- 
sion of faith, some Leaguer’s curse on Henri the Fourth. A fourth, 
of less ambitious type, bears upon its walls the symbols of the burgher’s 
noblesse de la cloche. The little place, with its dusty lilacs and fir- 
trees, and its benches occupied by a retired bourgeois or a viewr 
soldat, stands round an exquisite fountain in the Renaissance style, 
bearing some quaint Latin distich. Behind the town a steep path, 
deeply worn in the rock, winds upwards over the hill past the feudal 
fortress. Here flows a bustling stream of life, for the market is over, 
and only vendors of brown earthenware utensils with green-glazed 
rims remain in the street. A wrinkled sibyl, distaff in hand, herds 
her solitary goat on the scanty herbage by its side, while crowds of 
bustling peasant-women, in every variety of dress, come and go, 
chattering faster than their legs can carry them, A priest, his 
thumb in the leaves of his half-closed breviary, slowly climbs the 
hill, and repeats his mid-day prayers as he courts the sharp line of 
shade which the plane-trees throw upon the path. All round the 
air is resonant with the hum of insects, and the chirrup ef grass- 
hoppers. From below rises the ceaseless rataplan of the bats of the 
washerwomen. Under the shadow of the poplars by the river sits a 
fisherman, his feet dangling over the water, watching intently his 
motionless red float. 

Such are the scenes to which Mr. Hare invites his readers by his 
own descriptive letterpress, by his judiciously selected extracts from 
other writers, and by the attractive woodcuts which have been 
executed from his own water-colour drawings. To reach these scenes 
travellers must, as has been said, desert beaten tracks, But Mr. 
Hare does not leave them to find their own way unaided. He is 
careful to indicate the best centres, the objects of interest, the 
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nature and cost of the excursions that should be made, the character 
of the hotels and of their deficiencies. He has produced a thoroughly 
useful book, for which intending travellers in France owe him a debt 
of gratitude. Yet it is doubtful whether Mr. Hare will induce his 
compatriots te follow his wanderings in any numbers. Many reasons 
for the neglect of France by British tourists suggest themselves. 
But one stands out pre-eminent. To appreciate the peculiar flavour 
of rural France, English travellers must leave themselves behind. 
This is precisely what they will not or cannot do. They can compel 
circumstances better than they can adapt themselves to strange sur- 
roundings. They are first-rate explorers, but fifth-rate travellers. 
They must endeavour to live in France, not as the English would live, 
but as the French actually do live. If they attempt to impose them- 
selves upon the natives, the natives will certainly impose upon them. 
Frenchmen do not regard the English as prophets because they are 
out of their own country. They do not consider England as a mode} 
of social perfection, or as a pattern of civilisation, any more than 
they regard her as an example of domestic virtues. To provincial 
hotel-keepers tourists are less important than commis voyageurs in 
their shiny black suits, who arrive with shapeless lumps of luggage. 
If, then, English travellers desire comfort, they must recognise the 
situation, forget their self-importance, change their national, or rather 
their travelling, manners, conform to the habits of the country 
instead of seeking to mould them to their own idiosyncrasies, They 
must understand French as spoken by natives, grow courteous, and 
even expansive, never be in a hurry, never fuss over trifles, and 
always wait the time of those who are serving them. They must 
express themselves pleased when they are so, instead of restricting 
their expressions of emotion to displays of ill-temper. If they can 
thus expatriate themselves mentally, morally, and physically, there 
is scarcely an hotel-keeper in France who will not advance two- 
thirds of the way to meet them with every sort of attention. 

Travellers of this type, who can thus expatriate themselves, and 
who can adopt aw gagne-petit as their motto of pleasure-seeking, can 
make no better preparation for a future holiday than the immediate 
study of Mr. Hare’s volumes. When the time comes to start, let 
them remember to leave at home, not Mr. Hare’s book, but them- 
selves. On the other hand, all who derive no pleasure from pursuits 
that are unaccompanied by danger or competition ; all whose main 
object in travel is to combat obesity by athletic mortification ; all 
who seek in the comparative abandon of foreign tables-d’héte the 
stepping-stone to London society ; all, finally, who refuse to divest 
themselves of national prejudices or national habits, can learn more 
from Mr. Hare of the scenery, architecture, and history of France 
than they can from any other similar work. But they will be wise 
to read Mr. Hare’s volumes only at home. 

R. E. PROTHERO. 
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4, 
‘ON RIGHT AND WRONG.’! 


Mr. LILLy’s book is a very powerful and eloquent vindication of 
ethical law as something primary and original in human nature, and 
as defying all those attempts to resolve it into something totally 
different, like the laws of matter, or the principles of pleasurable 
association, or the accumulated experience of mankind transmitted 
by hereditary descent, of which we have had so many specimens. 
Mr. Lilly is evidently a hearty believer in the process of evolution, 
but he is not a believer in that alleged conjuring by which evolution 
is supposed to extract higher and more complex forms of organisation 
out of lower and simpler forms, as their only cause and all-sufficient 
reason. In short, Mr. Lilly is a transcendentalist who thinks that 
when the effect is found to be much greater than the cause assigned, 
the cause cannot have been adequately assigned ; that you cannot 
get mind out of matter, that you cannot get obligation out of desire, 
that you cannot get freedom and responsibility out of fate, except 
indeed by a mental sleight of hand which is not true philosophy at 
all. Nothing can be much more effective than his replies to Mr. 
Herbert Spencer in the chapter on ‘ Evolutionary Ethics,’ and to 
Professor Huxley in the chapter on ‘ Materialistic Ethics,’ and in the 
appendix in which he gives his rejoinder to Professor Huxley’s 
reply. 

Mr. Lilly has been charged with a very unfair representation of 
his opponents’ case. I see no trace of this except in the use of a 
single word which Mr. Lilly, as a Catholic, probably uses in a Catholic 
sense, but which his opponents have probably interpreted in the more 
unpleasant sense usually put upon it by Protestants. For example, 
he speaks as follows (p. 70) concerning Mr. Spencer’s theory in The 
Data of Ethics :— 


To experience and expediency he comes at last, be the process ever so compli- 
cated. That fact all his dexterity in evolving laws of conduct from tribal selfish- 
ness cannot conceal and will not abolish. It matters nothing whether his point of 
departure is the race or the individual. Morality so conceived, I contend, whether 
in the race or the individual, is not morality at all, but something else ; the prin- 
ciple on which Mr. Spencer builds when stripped of its disguises, is not conscience 
but”concupiscence. 


I think that in a work addressed to a general English public, the 
word ‘concupiscence’ was unfortunate. It would not be misunder- 
stood by most Roman Catholic readers, but it will be misunderstood 


* On Right and Wrong. By William Samuel Lilly. London: Chapman and Hall, 1890. 
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by most Protestant readers. I turn to the Catholic dictionary and 
find that the reformers 


taught that concupiscence, even if the will did not consent to harbour or encourage 
it, had the nature of sin, Catholic doctors, on the other hand, following the 
principle of St. Thomas, that no action can be moral or immoral except so far as it 
depends on the free will of the agent, deny that concupiscence which remains in 
spite of the efforts made by the will to subdue it, is to be considered sin. 


It is clear that Mr. Lilly uses the word in the Catholic sense, in the 
sense of desire, not of evil desire, but desire which may be either 
good or evil under different conditions ; in the sense of ‘the fuel of 
sin (fomes peccati),’ not of unlawful yearnings themselves. But 
Protestant readers of his book will misunderstand this somewhat 
rhetorical use of a technical word, and suppose that he intends to 
charge Mr. Spencer with basing his ethical principles not on that 
which (as we quite agree with Mr. Lilly) is wholly devoid of ethical 
significance, but on what is replete with a significance of evil odour. 
But this I am sure that Mr. Lilly never intended. He proves 
Mr. Spencer’s system to be utterly destitute of any principle of moral 
obligation, but he does not attempt to show, and has certainly no 
wish to show, that it substitutes for moral obligation that which 
directly defies and undermines moral obligation. Mr. Lilly’s strong 
point is his powerful exposition of the absolute distinction between 
persons and things. He shows that morality with its double assump- 
tion of an ‘ought’ and a ‘can’ is wholly inapplicable to things, 
and emerges only as personality emerges. He demonstrates that it 
is impossible to trace its laws back to the laws of things, without 
evaporating its very essence in the process. He is emphatically 
right in saying, and I think it is a principle to which he would have 
done well to devote a long chapter instead of a single sentence, 
‘What I discern as my duty is binding on me, hic et nwnc, whether 
my mental vision be true or false’ (p. 108), for it is of the greatest 
possible importance to insist that the sense of duty is not less real, 
or less imperious, or less obligatory, because it is not always an 
enlightened sense of duty, and does not always, even under the same 
external conditions, either prompt the same actions, or select the same 
principle on which to act, in one man which it prompts or selects 
in another. All we can say with certainty is that the sense of duty 
tends in the same direction whether it urges the barbarian to endure 
torture without flinching, or whether it urges the civilised man to 
‘consume his own smoke’ and not burden his friends and neighbours 
with his personal griefs, or whether it urges the Christian to accept 
patiently and willingly the cross which God lays upon him. These 
are all very different states of mind, and express very different stages 
in the development of the principle of duty ; but what is common to 
them all is that each, if it come from a genuine sense of duty, tends to 
VoL. XXVIII. —No. 166. 3 X 
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alter and mould the character in the direction of the same ultimate type. 
If Mr. Lilly had dwelt more on this point, he could not have fallen into 
what I think the mistake of saying (p. 197) that ‘ nothing is falser 
than the saying that a man has aright to do what he likes with his own.’ 
That is not true indeed, but a great many things might be said which 
would be much more false; for example, that ‘a man has no right 
to do what he likes with his own,’ for if there is to be any free 
development of the sense of duty at all in a community, a great deal 
of play must be left to human nature in the very different stages of 
development in which it is found in different classes and individuals, 
and it is most dangerous to say that, with regard to every individual 
in every stage of his development, there is no action which he may 
do simply because he likes it, and because, as far as he knows, there 
is no ‘ ought’ or ‘ought not’ in the matter. When Mr. Lilly says 
(p. 197), ‘ A man has not a right to do what he likes with his own. 
He has only a right to do what he ought with his own,’ he suggests 
surely one of those Puritanic systems in which there is an ‘ ought’ 
and an ‘ ought not’ in everything, and no free play of life at all. I 
will not go so far as to deny that there may be a few saints of whose 
inner laws of conscience this may be true; but I am sure that no 
healthy development of the social conscience could take place in any 
commonwealth in which it was not only legally possible for numbers 
of wrong actions—actions clearly recognised as wrong even by those 
who commit them—to be done, but also in which there should not be 
the freest possible play allowed to the different developments of con- 
science as exemplified in different classes, and in different individuals 
of the same class. If it be once admitted, as I think Mr. Lilly really 
admits, that the absolutely right conduct in any circumstances 
differs for every individual, though such conduct always tends to 
raise the agent nearer to a single fixed moral ideal, it will follow that 
a State in which there was not a very great range of moral liberty 
for each man to do what higher-minded and wiser men would see 
to be (for themselves) wrong, could not be a State in which an 
effective moral discipline would be possible. 

Mr. Lilly says (pp. 117-118), ‘The idea of “right” or “ ethical 
good” is a simple aboriginal idea, not decomposable into any other, 
but strictly sui generis.’ That is no doubt, in the main, perfectly 
true, but it is not true in this sense that it is impossible to explain 
in what all right actions resemble each other. I believe that Dr. 
Martineau, in his Types of Ethical Theory, has shown that rightness 
consists in the practical preference of a higher to a lower spring of 
action when more than one spring of action competes for the control 
of the will. In other words right conduct is the conduct which 
strengthens relatively the influence of a higher principle over the will, 
and weakens relatively the influence of a lower principle, that is to 
say, which lifts the level of the mind a shade nearer to the perfect 
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standard, however far removed, or, comparatively speaking, not far 
removed, that standard may be from the actual type of the character 
under trial. Surely this gets a little nearer to the heart of ethics than to 
speak of ethics as merely based on reason, i.e. ‘ the power of universal 
and necessary convictions, the source and substance of truths above 
sense and having their evidence in themselves.’ Reasonsin that sense 
would adequately describe mathematical or logical intuitions, but very 
inadequately ethical. There is this specific difference between all 
other rational intuitions and ethical intuitions, that the former aid in 
discriminating the true from the false, the latter, the right from the 
wrong. An ethical truth, namely, that ‘I ought to do this or that,’ 
does not necessarily enlarge one’s knowledge of the real world, for 
though I ought to do it, I may refuse to do it. But reason, pure and 
simple, in every other department does enlarge one’s knowledge of 
the real world, helping to show us nature and fact as they really are, 
how things are actually related to each other, how men are actually 
constituted. Hence though I think Mr. Lilly right in speaking of 
ethics as a department of the pure reason in the larger sense, I cannot 
think it wise not to discriminate it from the other departments of the 
pure reason by indicating expressly that it does not teach us neces- 
sarily what is, but oftener merely what should be and is not, while in 
all other directions the reason is the clue to the discovery of actual 
existence. 

The earlier part of Mr. Lilly’s book, the answer to the materialistic 
and so-called evolutionary ethics, is, it seems to me, much the most 
powerful. When Mr. Lilly comes to his study of rational ethics and 
to building up the ethics of punishment, the ethics of property, the 
ethics of journalism, the ethics of marriage, the ethics of art, on his 
general ideal conception, his reasoning is often loose though he is 
always eloquent and impressive. His ethical ideal is high without 
being very definite or exact. Mr. Lilly is, too, I think, much too 
pessimist as to the practical ethics of the present day. It isa day of 
confusion and bewilderment, no doubt, but not, I think, of general 
debasement, rather, I think, of helpless and feeble aspiration. Surely 
more allowance should be made than is made for the necessarily 
diminished influence of high minds over the immense populations 
of our modern world. It is not that the high minds are proportion- 
ately fewer than formerly, but that the masses to be leavened by them 
are so much denser and less easily permeable. I must add that Mr. 
Lilly’s style is always admirable, that his reading is large, his quota- 
tions singularly apt, and his style of exposition always forcible and 
lucid. This book is certainly one that deserves to be widely read, and 
that will be sincerely admired by almost all by whom it is carefully 
studied. 

R. H. Hutton. 


siz 
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5. 
THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


On the same day that your 164th number was laid on my table, Mr. 
Editor, there came with it the twenty-fourth volume of the Dictionary 
of National Biography. Month by month, as regularly as clock- 
work, appears your great Review, and just as regularly quarter by 
quarter appears the volume of the great Dictionary—the Dictionary 
which I hold to be the greatest literary undertaking that has ever 
been carried out in England. I am surprised that a work of this 
magnitude should have hitherto received a measure of support 
hardly as generous and widespread as—I will not say it deserves, for 
that would be saying a great deal—but as might have been expected. 
Large as the sale is, and itis steadily increasing, it ought to be much 
larger if only for this, that the book is, and must continue to be, quite 
as essential to literary men, politicians, and historians as Liddell and 
Scott’s Greek Lexicon is to classical scholars. 

I have called it the greatest literary undertaking that has yet been 
carried out among us. I do not forget the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
nor the various dictionaries edited by Dr. William Smith. As for 
the former it is far less a literary than a scientific book of reference, 
and for the latter it is no disparagement to characterise them as works 
which are meant for specialists rather than for the use of the general 
reader ; and valuable as they are, they are eminently treasure-houses 
of professional learning. But the Dictionary of National Biography 
may be said to be a cyclopedia of English history and English 
literature built upon the framework of an exhaustive presentment 
of the lives of all those men and women who from the earliest times 
have been the makers of our history and our literature. 

The first attempt to compile a national biography was made 
during the last century by the projectors of the Biographia Britan- 
nica. That work was begun on a large scale, and there are portions 
of it which still possess a certain value; but the task was then an im- 
possible one. The actual materials for writing the lives of many of 
our greatest were wanting; the sources of trustworthy information 
on a thousand questions of fact were packed away in obscure 
hiding-places heavy fees had to be paid for liberty of search in 
archives public and private; there was nothing answering to our 
Public Record Office; the great libraries in the country might have 
been counted on a man’s fingers. Societies for printing original 


' The Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by Leslie Stephen and Sidney 
Lee. Vols. 1.-XXIV. 8vo. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1885-1890. 
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documents were unknown; the time for writing English history had 
not yet come, still less had the time come for investigating the 
minute facts of personal biography. 

It took a good half-century of systematised research to bring us 
to the point at which the compiling of this Dictionary was practica- 
ble. What need to remind you of the work of the Record Commis- 
sion and the learned societies, the printing of the Chronicles and the 
Calendars, and the rest? By a huge expenditure of money and 
learned labour, we found ourselves at last with an enormous accu- 
mulation of printed materials, heretofore existing only in manuscript, 
and at last made accessible to all who had the wit to turn it to 
account. Who was the better for it except the learned few? People 
began to grumble and to say that the time had come when the 
plain man who paid taxes had a right to claim the benefit of all 
this prodigious mass of new information. He did not like being 
told that he was ignorant of what had been going on. If the privi- 
leged few gave him to understand that he was deplorably ignorant, 
he grew testy and asked whose fault that was. He could not be 
expected to be familiar with all the new names and celebrities that 
were hurled at him by pedants, if there was no book of reference to 
which he might refer in his hour of need. 

When a thing has to be done, it is sure to be done somehow ; 
what often happens, however, is that the early attempts to supply a 
demand prove failures. In this case there was no false start. 

Almost before people had heard anything about it, it was an- 
nounced that a Dictionary of National Biography was about to be 
issued in quarterly volumes, that the publishers would be Messrs. 
Smith & Elder, the editor Mr. Leslie Stephen, the contributors 
some of the most eminent scholars, historians, and literary men of 
the day. Who first originated the enterprise is, I believe, doubtful 
—the capitalist Mr. Smith, or the editor Mr. Stephen. Let the 
critics of the coming time discuss the matter; it will keep them 
amused, I suspect, for many a day tocome. The truth seems to be 
that ‘two fixed ideas met.’ On one side was an ambitious and 
extremely intelligent capitalist, an enthusiast, who desired to find a 
great object which needed money to float it; on the other was a man 
of genius with a rare combination of learning, literary versatility, social 
gifts, and powers of organisation, who saw the great thing to be done 
and knew how to doit. Circumstances had brought these two men 
into intimate relations, and the genesis of the great dictionary was 
the result. Never was an enterprise of this magnitude launched 
with so little noise. There has been no flourish of trumpets, no 
puffing, and less advertising than is often given to a shilling novel. 

The editor has been left with a free hand, money has not been 
stinted, and rarely has a literary autocrat gathered such a staff around 
him. They are all picked men who have won their spurs and count 
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jt an honour to co-operate in the work that is going on. Among 
them are specialists in every department and in every period of 
English history. Celtic experts who are at home in Scotch and Irish 
antiquities ; medizvalists who are on familiar terms with every notable 
who cut any figure in the days of the early Williams and Henrys; 
polemics on this side or on that, who can tell you what their several 
heroes were doing, and where they were living, every year of their 
lives; worshippers of art who have been amassing for years all sorts 
of odd facts about painters or musicians and rescuing them from an 
undeserved oblivion ; scientists who count it a matter of duty to 
trace the progress of discovery in past times and give each his due; 
students of politics or war, jurists and travellers, Indian civilians and 
fanatics who live in and for the eighteenth century, Shakespearians 
and Chaucerites, Elizabethans and Victorians, bibliographers and hero- 
worshippers, of all sorts and kinds, have come in with their stores 
of recondite lore and laid them as offerings on the desk of the great 
editor who has utilised them and wasted nothing. Even supereminent 
swindlers, charlatans, and criminals have not been passed over. Why 
should they be? Scoundrelism has been known to approach the 
sublime. 

A remarkable characteristic of these volumes is that the autho- 
rities on which the biographies are based and references to these 
authorities are in all cases given at the end of the articles. Mere 
criticism and mere opinion, and everything approaching to fine 
writing, are mercilessly suppressed. I myself was severely censured on 
one occasion because I in my ornate way said that ‘the end had 
come’ for Queen Mary when all that had happened was she had died. 
But if you want facts and dates and chapter and verse, there they are 
for you ready at hand. Taking into account the number of contributors 
—they count by hundreds—and the enormous mass of details con- 
veyed in a precise form and very liable to error, it is wonderful how 
few have been the omissions and blunders discovered by outsiders. 

Unhappily the immense strain put upon Mr. Stephen has told upon 
his health, as his friends feared it would, but even so the work goes 
on as before. They say that there is no better test of a man’s being 
fitted for command than his faculty of choosing his subordinates. In 
this respect it has been observed that Mr. Stephen never made a 
mistake. He made choice of Mr. S. L. Lee as his sub-editor in the first 
instance, and now that gentleman’s name appears on the title-page 
of the last volume as joint editor with his old chief. The younger 
man has exhibited extraordinary powers of work, has been absorbing 
knowledge at every pore as we may say, and has proved himself in all 
respects loyal and capable. Keeping to the lines which Mr. Stephen 
laid down, he is always on the watch for any improvements that may 
be suggested in the modus operandi, and there is no fear that the 
standard of excellence attained in the earlier volumes will be lost in 
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the later ones. On the contrary, the volumes get better as the work 
progresses. 

How long will it take to complete this great national work? It 
will take seven years more. That is the calculation which was made 
when the prospectus was originally issued, and I believe that calcula- 
tion will prove correct. Then we shall have a Dictionary of National 
Biography such as no other nation in Europe can boast of, and such 
as can never be wholly superseded, though it will need to be supple- 
mented for the requirements of our posterity. 

1 suppose abridgers and compilers, the pirates and filibusters of 
literature, will draw from this rich mine, but no man living will see 
the day when Englishmen will regard this noble book of reference 
as obsolete and antiquated. 

Iam told that the outlay involved in bringing out these fifty 
volumes will exceed a hundred thousand pounds. If it be so, it seems 
to me well for us all that a wealthy publisher is content to face such an 
expense. He is not likely to be a loser in the long run, and, even 
though he should be, he secures to himself a niche in the temple 
of fame side by side with others who have made more noise and yet 
done very much less for their own and succeeding generations. Let 
him have a place, say I, in those cloisters of Westminster Abbey 
where the great ones of the future shall rest and be remembered. 

And now, Mr. Editor, I am going to reproach you. I do verily 
believe you have not yet bought the Dictionary of National Biography. 
[ have searched for it in your library and found it not, and blushed 
for you as I went away ashamed. I entreat you roll away this 
reproach from your house! Take example from the poor country 
parson who in this matter not only preaches but has practised what 
he recommends and finds himself the richer and the better for his 
act. For five years and more have I bought each volume of this 
great book as it appeared, and I have paid for it exactly one shilling 
a week, so much and no more! 

Augustus JESSOPP. 
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IN PERIL FROM PARLIAMENT. 


II. 


In continuation of an article I contributed to the last number of 
this Review, I propose now to call public attention to the dangers to 
which, as I believe, the country is exposed by the present constitu- 
tion of the House of Commons. I had already in an earlier number 
(that of March 1884) endeavoured to show that, after the passing of 
what is called the Reform Act of 1867, the House of Commons had 
become far less capable than it was previously of performing suc- 
cessfully its important duties in the government of the country, and 
I venture to assert that the evidence I brought forward in proof of 
this conclusion is too strong to be controverted. Since that article 
was written the Acts passed at the close of 1884 and the beginning 
of 1885 for extending the Franchise, and making a new dis- 
tribution of the right of returning members to Parliament, have 
increased the faults which, after 1867, had rendered the working of 
the House of Commons so much less satisfactory than it had been 
before. The waste of its time, the needless tediousness of its pro- 
ceedings, and the difficulty of carrying through it measures to meet 
even the most pressing wants of the State, have been growing greater 
in each succeeding session. The House since 1885 has shown that 
it has now still smaller claims than it had before the last change in 
its constitution to the character of a really deliberative assembly, 
able to exercise a sound judgment on the important subjects brought 
before it. Its decisions on these matters, often most deeply affecting 
the welfare of the nation, are even less guided than they were by ex- 
perience and judgment, but are too commonly arrived at under the 
influence of the passions and prejudices of the least instructed of 
the population, excited by demagogues and expressed in the reso- 
lutions of public meetings where there has not been even a 
semblance of sober discussion. Popular agitation exercises much 
power even over Conservative members, who are often found un- 
willing to support measures of which they approve when a cry has 
been raised against them, or to oppose others they know to be unwise 
because the tide of popular sentiment is running in their favour. 
As the Ministers of the Crown must do what they can to help their 
supporters to keep well with their constituents in deciding on the 
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course they are to take, they are thus practically compelled to give 
as much consideration to what is likely to be popular as to what is 
most for the public good. Some good measures they would be glad to 
carry are on this account not brought forward, and some bad but 
popular ones are not firmly opposed. The unscrupulous endeavours 
made by the leaders of the Opposition to misrepresent the measures 
of the Government, and to excite against them the ignorant multi- 
tude who have now a predominant influence in elections, have added 
to the effect of other causes in producing that want of wisdom in the 
exercise of its legislative power which has been displayed by the 
House of Commons under its present constitution. 

Nor is it only with respect to legislation that the altered 
character of the House of Commons has proved injurious to the 
nation; the Executive Government has also been rendered by the 
same cause less efficient in the performance of its duties. This is 
more especially to be remarked in the failure of the Government to 
maintain with the requisite firmness the authority of the law, and to 
put down with a strong hand from the first moment of their showing 
themselves all attempts to form organised combinations for the pur- 
pose of resisting it, or preventing the free exercise by all men of 
their legal rights. In proof that there has been such a failure on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Ministers, I need only mention two of the 
cases in which it has been most conspicuous, and most mischievous 
in its results. The first is their neglect to afford proper protection 
to the men ready to do the work in the London docks, which the 
labourers on strike had refused to continue to perform for the wages 
their employers were willing to pay. Noone questioned the right of 
these labourers to strike if they thought fit for higher wages, but the 
others, to whom the opprobrious name of‘ blacklegs’ has been given, had 
an equally clear right to undertake the work the strikers had rejected 
without being molested for doing so. This right it is well known 
was outrageously violated, and the ‘ blacklegs’ were subject to the 
grossest intimidations and ill-treatment without their receiving that 
efficient protection it is the very first duty of the Ministers entrusted 
with the powers of the Crown to afford to all peaceable subjects of the 
Queen. In spite of official assertions to the contrary, it is very cer- 
tain that such protection was much needed and was not given. It 
would be idle to excuse this neglect by saying that the Government 
had no means of putting down intimidation and violence on the 
part of the strikers; the powers given by the law are ample for the 
purpose, and the physical force available was far more than sufficient 
to make resistance to the exercise of these powers impossible. The 
victory given to violence and intimidation by the conduct of the 
Government on that occasion has given manifest encouragement tothe 
new spirit of lawlessness which has of late been manifested by some 
classes of the population, and which lately led to the lamentable 
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scenes of disorder at Southampton. The other case I have referred 
to, of the neglect of the Government to take effectual measures for put- 
ting down combinations to resist the law, is that of their having 
allowed combinations of a manifestly illegal character to prevent the 
payment of tithes in Wales to be carried on without an attempt to 
interfere with proceedings so well calculated to shake the sense of 
security as to all property, and to encourage unprincipled men to 
seek to enrich themselves by the spoliation of those who were too 
weak toresist them.' Topermit the Welsh farmers to withhold with 
impunity the payment of their just debts was to encourage the 


' In the papers of Lord Melbourne that have been published, there are two of his 
letters on the resistance to the collection of tithes in Ireland in 1832 and 1835, 
which are so exactly applicable to the present state of things in Wales, and at the 
same time so truly wise, that I cannot refrain from calling attention to them. It 
must be recollected that when these letters were. written the law relating to tithes 
was exceedingly oppressive to Irish tenants, and that Lord Melbourne was very 
anxious to relieve them from what he considered a real grievance ; but it is shown by 
the following extracts from these letters that until the law was altered he con- 
sidered it to be the duty of the Government to enforce it, and that to do so was also 
its wisest policy. On the 20th of June 1832, as Home Secretary, he wrote to Lord 
Anglesey, then Lord Lieutenant of Ireland: ‘I am sorry you think the measures 
which have been taken respecting tithe ill-advised. I own that I, on the other hand, 
cannot help being of opinion that we have been rather slack and inactive in this 
matter, and that steps of a more decisive character ought to have been adopted long 
ago. Depend upon it, if the abolition of this payment is effected by force, the 
violence which has been so successful will be extended further. It is according to 
human nature and common sense that it should be so. Rents, taxes, &c., may be 
very well paid now—probably the better because the country is relieved from the 
tithe ; but the Irish, who are the most conspiring people on the face of the earth, 
have sagacity enough to tight one point at a time, and to collect and combine all 
their strength for the purpose of carrying one sensible object. But this being 
attained, arguments not so strong, or perhaps you will say so sound, as in the case of 
tithe, but sufficiently plausible to combine and justify resistance to other demands, 
will easily be found by the perverse ingenuity of the popular leaders.’ 

On the 28th of May 1835, Lord Melbourne being then Prime Minister, wrote to 
Lord Mulgrave, who had recently been appointed Lord Lieutenant: ‘If a subject is 
about to enforce a legal claim and apprehends a breach of the peace, or in the act 
of enforcing it is interrupted by violence, it does not appear to me that the Govern- 
ment performs its duty if it refuses him effectual protection and assistance.’ 

Such was the wise and statesmanlike opinion expressed by Lord Melbourne and 
Pitt as to the duty of the Ministers of the Crown to maintain the authority of the 
law ; it does not seem, however, to command the assent of the present Home Secretary. 
The newspapers report the continuance of violent resistance to the collection of tithes 
in Wales, yet nothing is done to enforce obedience to the law. So lately as the 
{th of October there is an account of gross violence having been used against a person 
who attempted in vain to execute legal process for distress against a farmer who 
refused to pay what he owed for tithe rent charge at Caldicot, Monmouthshire. No 
notice appears to have been taken of this open defiance of legal authority. 

I find in a letter from Pitt to the Duke of Rutland respecting tithes in Ireland, in 
theirrecently published correspondence, an expression of opinion exactly in accordance 
with that of Lord Melbourne. In this letter, dated the 7th of November 1786, he 
tells the Duke: ‘On the whole, being persuaded that Government ought not to 
be afraid of incurring the imputation of weakness by yielding on reasonable points, 
and can never make its stand effectually till it gets upon right ground, I think the 
object ought to be to ascertain fairly the true causes of complaint, to hold out a 
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beginning in this country of practices which, in the last twenty years, 
have demoralised a large proportion of the population of the people 
of Ireland, and have caused that unhappy country to lose more in 
civilisation and prosperity than could probably be recovered even by 
half a century of just and firm government. 

I have called attention to the faults I have just described as having 
been committed by Her Majesty’s Ministers because I believe them 
to have been partly, at least, occasioned by the present character of 
the House of Commons. The want of firmness in the exercise of the 
authority of the Crown which I have imputed to the Government 
may it seems to me be explained, though it cannot be excused, by 
the dread of its members of provoking further attacks of the same 
kind as those which it has frequently had to meet. Various modes 
of making these attacks on the Government for perfectly justifiable 
acts have been resorted to, one of the worst having been an abuse of 
the right of members of the House of Commons to address questions 
to Ministers as to alleged abuses of power. Questions have been put 
in terms involving the assumption (generally altogether unfounded) 
of gross abuses of power and acts of oppression having been com- 
mitted by persons in the public service, and particularly by the Irish 
police. Ex-Ministers have not only encouraged others, but have 
themselves joined in making attacks of this kind on men employed 
by the State, to whom, when they were themselves entrusted with 
authority, they had been deeply indebted for faithful and zealous 
service. Perhaps it may be said that members of the House of 
Commons are only exercising an undoubted right, or rather per- 
forming an acknowledged duty, when they question the servants of 
the Crown as to abuses supposed to have been committed either by 
themselves or by those acting under their authority. The right 
claimed for them clearly belongs to all members. of the House of 
Commons, and it is their duty to make use of it on fitting occasions ; 
but it is equally clear that it is a right which ought to be exercised 
with caution, and for the purpose of promoting, not of impeding, the 
efficient performance of their duties by all who are employed in the 
service of the State. More especially it is the bounden duty of 
members of the House of Commons to abstain from putting questions 
in a form which implies grave imputations on those who have diffi- 
cult duties to perform, without having taken proper pains to ascertain 
whether there are sufficient grounds for such imputations. I need 
hardly observe that very many—I believe most—of the questions 
addressed to members of the Government in the House of Commons 
show no sense of this duty, but seem on the contrary to have been 


sincere disposition to give redress, and a firm determination to do no more, taking 
care in the interval to hold up vigorously the execution of the law as it stands (till 
altered by Parliament) and to punish severely (if the means can be found) any 
tumultuous attempt to violate it.’ 
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ingeniously so framed as to convey damaging imputations on men 
who have been honestly striving to do their duty, without exposing 
the questioners to the responsibility of having made false accusations, 
and at the same time rendering it difficult within the limits of a 
reply to refute charges which have only been insinuated. Much 
evil has been done in this way by encouraging a spirit of lawlessness 
and a disposition to resist authority. In an opposite direction 
mischief has also been done by an abuse of the right of addressing 
questions to members of the Government. The obvious purpose of 
several of these questions has been to put pressure on the Ministers 
charged with the management of some departments of the State 
in order to compel them to make, to certain classes of those who serve 
under them, concessions théy have thought it their duty in justice to 
the public to refuse. The imprudent language used in the House of 
Commons by some members, both in putting questions tothe Govern- 
ment and on other occasions, has been calculated to encourage 
discontent and disobedience among some of the holders of subordinate 
positions in the public service; but for this we might perhaps 
never have heard of strikes being threatened by police and postmen. 

The influence the altered character of the House of Commons 
has exercised on the manner of conducting the Executive Govern- 
ment has probably been more injurious in what relates to the home 
than to the other interests of the nation, but it has also done much 
harm in the management of Colonial affairs and of our relations with 
foreign Powers. The events of past years but too plainly demonstrate 
what evils have resulted from not having these branches of our 
Government administered with a steady adherence to a well con- 
sidered policy. Alike in Egypt and in South Africa (not to mention 
what has occurred elsewhere) the vacillation and want of foresight 
displayed by successive Governments have led to the waste of much 
British blood and treasure, and to the throwing away of highly im- 
portant advantages which might easily have been secured for the 
nation, while instead disgrace has been brought upon it, and its old 
reputation for a good faith to be safely relied upon by all who trusted it 
has been impaired at least, if not altogether lost. To the large native 
population affected by it the policy of the British Government in 
Africa (or rather the absence of any settled and intelligible policy to 
be found in its acts) proved far more disastrous. It led to the death 
in battle, by disease, or by want, of many thousands of these unhappy 
people, and to an amount of suffering it is painful to think of, and 
which has left a heavy responsibility on those who caused it by their 
want of judgment or by their indifference to the welfare. or misery 
of their fellow creatures. 

The facts showing these to have been the results of our misguided 
Foreign and Colonial policy in two parts of Africa are too well known 
to require that I should state them. I will therefore only observe that 
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if the history of the transactions I refer to is carefully considered, 
strong confirmation will be found in it of the truth of what I have 
already said as to the large share which the altered constitution of 
the House of Commons, and the increased virulence of party spirit, 
have had in causing the mistakes committed by the Ministers of the 
Crown in the exercise of the powers entrusted to them. 

There is another effect of the latest changes in our system of 
representation which ought not to be left without notice. Since these 
changes have made the possession of power by one or other of the politi- 
cal parties in the State to depend mainly on the favour of the class of 
electors who, under the present law, form the large majority of all con- 
stituencies, every party has had a strong interest in doing its utmost 
to win the favour of these voters, and it has been found that for this 
purpose nothing appears to have so much effect as speeches made, 
at public meetings, by men holding high positions in the political 
world. These meetings are generally very numerous, and composed 
of persons of the same party as those by whom they are to be ad- 
dressed, and, in fact, it would be scarcely possible to prevent such 
meetings from becoming mere scenes of tumult and disorder if means 
were not taken to prevent the proceedings from being interrupted by 
persons who differed from the opinions of the majority. Hence it 
appears that when men of eminence are to address meetings of their 
party in various places, it is usual to appoint persons under the name 
of ‘chuckers out’ to eject any of those present who presume to object 
to anything said by the speakers whom the audience have been 
assembled to hear. In addressing partisan meetings of this kind, 
men who are themselves actively engaged in the war of parties, and 
deeply interested in its results, are under a strong temptation to use 
all possible means to raise themselves and to damage their opponents 
in the opinion of their hearers. Accordingly, in most of the speeches 
delivered on these occasions, whether by Conservatives, Liberal 
Unionists, or Home Rulers, there is seldom to be found much of fair- 
ness to opponents, or of calm reasoning on the political questions of 
the day, but a great deal of skilful misrepresentation, and of telling 
appeals to men’s feelings and passions for or against measures which 
the speakers desire to recommend or to disparage. Public meetings 
thus conducted can hardly fail to exercise a bad moral influence over 
both the speakers and the hearers. When the policy of the Govern- 
ment and of Parliament is as much, or perhaps more, influenced by 
meetings of this kind than by the deliberate judgment of men of ex- 
perience and political knowledge, acting as Ministers of the Crown 
or members of the Legislature, it cannot be expected that it should’ 
be directed as wisely as the welfare of the nation requires. These- 
meetings make it the more unlikely that it should be so directed, 
because they cause no small addition to the pressure of their work 
on the Ministers of the Crown, which renders it scarcely possible for 
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them to devote to their measures, legislative and executive, the time 
and careful consideration they need. The demands on the health 
and strength of the leading Ministers, in the House of Commons 
especially, are such as few men can stand for long, and their labours 
are seriously increased by its being impossible for them, in the intense 
competition of rival parties, to escape the necessity of often address- 
ing popular meetings in order to defend the administration against 
the constant and bitter attacks it is exposed to. 

The above is an exceedingly imperfect account of the evils I 
believe the country to be now suffering from the present constitution 
of the House of Commons, and from the effect the changes made in 
that constitution seem to have had in increasing the violence of party 
spirit both within and without its walls. Serious as I consider these 
evils to be, I do not mean to assert that they are as novel in their 
character; they ought rather to be regarded as the consequence of an 
exaggeration of faults in the House of Commons, from which it has 
never been altogether free since Parliamentary Government has been 
established among us. From the first the men by whom this system 
of government has been carried on have too often allowed themselves 
to be led into conduct that cannot be defended, by the same party 
spirit and the same disposition to court popularity by unworthy 
means which we have now to lament in those who take an active 
part in public affairs. This country has never been exempt from 
that spirit of faction which has generally been the bane, and has 
often led to the fall, of States enjoying free institutions, but it suffered 
far less from the evils caused by this spirit before the changes made 
in its constitution in 1867, and again in 1884-85, than it has done 
since. To be convinced of this we have only to observe the difference 
there is in the manner in which the business was carried on in the 
Parliaments elected under the Reform Act of 1832 and what we now 
see. Measures were passed by those earlier Parliaments which have 
proved of the highest value for the welfare of the people, but would 
have had no chance of being carried if the character of the House of 
Commons had been the same in those days as at present, and if the 
members who then sat on the Opposition benches had acted in the 
spirit of those who now hold a similar position. In order fully to 
understand the difference of character between the present House of 
Commons and that which was first elected under the Reform Act of 
1832, it will be useful to look back to the history of the passing by 
the latter of its greatest measure, the Act of 1834 for reforming the 
Poor Laws. Never was a reform more required, but though its neces- 
sity had long been apparent, no administration in the days of unre- 
formed Parliaments had ventured to grapple seriously with the diffi- 
culties of the subject. These difficulties were in truth so formidable 
that reluctance to deal with them might naturally be felt, and per- 
haps they could hardly have been successfully encountered by a 
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Parliament which could not feel that it possessed the strength de- 
rived from being a real representation of the nation. But the 
Ministers who had accomplished the reform of Parliament did not 
shrink from undertaking to follow it up by another reform scarcely 
less difficult and even more indispensable for the welfare of the 
people. In 1834 they laid before Parliament a Bill founded upon an 
admirable report by a commission presided over by the then Bishop 
of London, Dr. Blomfield, on the existing mode of administering relief 
to the poor, and on the amendments required in the law on that sub- 
ject. The Bill was one dealing very thoroughly with the abuses 
then prevailing, and laying down exceedingly strict rules as the con- 
ditions under which relief should in future be granted to the poor ; 
yet it passed through both Houses with comparatively little diffi- 
culty. There are two important lessons to be drawn from the pass- 
ing of this Bill, and from the existence of the state of things which 
made it necessary. That state of things was truly terrible. In most 
of the purely agricultural counties the labouring population had 
been reduced to a condition ® of wretchedness and demoralisation of 
which the present generation seem to have but a very imperfect idea, 
though it ought not to be forgotten, as it affords a striking proof 
that the evil effects of a public policy not guided by sound judgment 
and a sufficient knowledge of the principles on which human society 
rests, are not averted by its having been adopted with the very best 
intentions. The abuses which the Poor Law Act of 1834 was passed 
to correct, and of which some effects are still to be observed in the 
South of England, were the inevitable result of the practice of making 
allowances out of the poor rates to labourers in aid of their wages, 
according to their supposed wants; yet there can be no doubt of the 
earnest desire to improve the condition of the working class of 
those who took the chief part in establishing this most mischievous 
practice. 

Another most important lesson to be drawn from the passing of 
the Poor Law Act of 1834 is, that it is of vital importance to the 
nation that in deciding on those questions which most deeply affect 
its welfare the House of Commons should be guided by reason and 
experience, and not by the spirit of faction within its walls, or by 
cries raised outside them by ignorance and passion. Few of those 
who take pains to make themselves acquainted with what was the 


? This condition was well described in the reports of the Assistant Commissioners 
appointed to collect information for the Bishop of London’s Commission as to the 
state of the poor in various parts of the country, and the effect of the usual modes of 
administering the law for their relief. Extracts from these reports, made by Sir E. 
Chadwick, were printed, and the volume containing them was largely circulated by 
order of the Government before the introduction of the Bill of 1834, and contributed 
much to its success. It is still well worth the study of all who desire to understand 
the evils that may be caused by unwise measures intended to increase the welfare of 
the people. 
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condition of the population of England in 1834, will doubt that if 
the Act of that year for the amendment of the Poor Law, or some 
measure of the same character had not been passed, a terrible social 
disturbance, or rather convulsion, could not have been long delayed. 
It was, therefore, to the manner in which the House of Commons 
and its leaders on both sides then acted that the country owed its 
escape from a great calamity. 

This is a fact which cannot be too carefully considered, in order 
to understand how much has been lost by the change I have 
described as having taken place in the character of the House of 
Commons, and in the conduct of many of its members. If in 1834 
we had had a Parliament such as we now have, directly acted upon 
by very large constituencies absolutely under the dominion of the 
most ignorant of the population, and if the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion in those days had thought it consistent with their public duty 
to abstain from supporting the Government in accomplishing a 
necessary and difficult reform, it is obvious that the Bill which, as I 
have said, saved the country from a great calamity could not have 
been carried. There were not wanting either highly plausible 
objections to be urged against it, or ignorant declaimers doing their 
best to excite opposition to it; but the 10/1. householders in the 
boroughs, and the county electors under the Act of 1832, were not 
so easily led to take up an unreasoning cry as our present con- 
stituencies; and the leaders of the Opposition, acting in a very 
different spirit from that displayed by those of the present day, 
contributed powerfully to the success of the measure, instead of 
availing themselves of the opportunities they might have found in 
it of embarrassing the Government by encouraging popular clamour 
against what might easily“have been represented as its cruelty. If 
we compare what took place at that time with the proceedings of 
the House of Commons in the last session, which ended in the loss 
of the clauses relating to the buying up of public-house licenses 
which the Government had introduced into its Local Taxation Bill, 
evidence will be found of a manifest falling-off in the judgment and 
advantage to the country*with which the high powers of the House 
of Commons are now exercised, and in the sense of public duty 
shown by many of its members. 

Such a change affords strong reasons for alarm as to its probable 
effects on the welfare of the nation, especially in the circumstances of 
the present time. Social questions of a difficult character must soon 
have to be considered by Parliament, owing to the strong desire that 
prevails to improve the condition of the labouring classes. The 
existence of this desire is not to be regretted; on the contrary, it is 
quite right that it should be felt, though I am convinced that neither 
in any other country, nor at any former time, have those who earn 
their daily bread by the labour of their hands enjoyed so much real 
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welfare, or had so large a command of the necessaries and comforts 
of life,as in our own country and in our own times. In all that con- 
stitutes the true happiness of life, sober and industrious men, who 
compose, as I believe, the great majority of our working population, 
are on the whole better off here than in any other part of the world. 
Still, however, it is certain that (whether by their own fault or other- 
wise) considerable numbers of our people have to endure very severe 
distress, and that there is room for improvement in the condition 
even of the prosperous. Nor do I see any reason to doubt that al- 
though the desired improvement must be mainly the work of those 
it would directly affect, it is in the power of Parliament and of the 
Government to assist in bringing it about, and that the attention of 
both ought therefore to be directed to that object. But what ought 
to be done for this purpose requires most careful consideration, since 
the consequences of well intended but unwise measures might again 
prove as disastrous as they did a century ago. The present state 
of the country renders caution in this matter peculiarly necessary ; 
its population is now so dense, and its wants have so outgrown what 
its own soil can produce, that providing the means of subsistence for 
its inhabitants from day to day depends on the undisturbed working 
of a system of commerce and of industry of a very complicated cha- 
racter, and resting entirely on the maintenance of commercial credit 
and a general sense of security. Mistaken legislation might, more 
easily than seems to be generally understood, shake this credit and 
sense of security, and might thus very speedily bring to ruin the 
whole fabric of our national prosperity. Nor is this the worst that 
might happen ; if commercial credit were to fail, the doors of many 
factories and places of business would have to be closed, and multi- 
tudes would be deprived of the means of earning their daily bread. 
Distress would probably lead to disturbance which would increase it, 
since the alarm they would create would check the supply of food and 
other necessaries to London and our great hives of industry, by ex- 
citing fears for the safety of their property in the minds both of the 
smaller dealers, who retail these things to the poor, and of the pro- 
ducers and larger dealers from whom the others obtain what they 
sell. The Government would be powerless to meet difficulties like 
these ; it could not, by any exertions it could make, furnish relief to 
the enormous number of persons reduced to absolute want, nor could 
it hope to restrain such a multitude of sufferers from disorder and 
violence. A catastrophe of this sort is, I trust, very unlikely to occur ; 
still it seems to me to be clearly within the range of the possible re- 
sults of unwise legislation on questions relating to the condition of 
the labouring classes. Indeed, if there should be any general and 
serious interruption in the regular working of the complicated system 
of commerce and industry by which our population is now main- 
tained, I am at a loss to see how it could be again brought into order, 
VoL. XXVIII.—No. 166. 3 Y 
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or how the terrible consequences of the breaking down could be 
averted. And without being sufficient to bring the machinery of pro- 
duction to a standstill, it is not impossible, perhaps not even im- 
probable, that mistaken legislation might so diminish the present 
confidence in the security of property as seriously to check the 
further investment of capital in industrial enterprise at home, and 
drive it more largely to seek employment abroad. No argument is 
necessary to show how greatly the whole nation, and more especially 
the working classes, would suffer if the progress it has been making 
in wealth and prosperity were to be in this manner arrested or re- 
tarded. For the reasons I have now endeavoured to explain I believe 
it to be indispensable, not merely for the welfare of the nation, but 
for its security from calamity, that legislation for improving the con- 
dition of the labouring classes should not be directed by blind senti- 
ment, nor by passion or prejudice, but should be guided by the 
judgment of men who understand the economic principles which 
experience and the labour of statesmen and political philosophers 
have brought to light, as requiring to be observed in every well 
regulated human society. Can we reasonably expect that the legis- 
lation of the House of Commons as now constituted would be thus 


guided ? 

This is a question of supreme importance, to which it seems 
difficult to return a satisfactory answer, whether we consider the 
general tone of the speeches which have been made in recent con- 


tested elections, the views which have been avowed by many of the 
leaders who have established their influence over many unions of 
labourers, or the character of the changes which have been made in 
the system of representation established by the Reform Act of 1832, 
and of the proceedings in Parliament by which these changes have been 
accomplished. The history of these proceedings is instructive, and 
may be said to begin from 1851, when Lord Beaconsfield (then Mr. 
Disraeli), by refusing with most of the Tory members to support Lord 
J. Russell in his opposition to a motion of Mr. Locke King for an 
extension of the county franchise, made it practically impossible that 
the settlement of the representation effected in 1832 should be long 
maintained unaltered. The Tory party could not support Mr. L. 
King’s motion, but by not voting at all they insured its being carried 
against the Government, and thus rendered it inevitable that an 
amendment of the Reform Act should be attempted. Had this 
result been brought about in a different manner there would have 
been no reason to lament it, for although the Reform Act of 1832 
had on the whole worked exceedingly well, it cannot be denied that 
in nearly twenty years which had gone by since it was passed some 
amendment of it had become desirable to meet the new circumstances 
and new wants that had arisen in the progress of the nation. But 
though there was sufficient reason in 1851 for seeking to improve 
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the system of representation, there was no such need for a great 
change in the distribution of political power as had existed twenty 
years before, and had justified the bringing forward of the first 
Reform Bill, notwithstanding the evils and the dangers of the struggle 
required for its success, which were understood and deplored by its 
authors. In 1851 there was neither any need for another great 
constitutional change, nor any real desire for one in the country, and 
there would have been no difficulty in avoiding any injurious contest, 
and effecting by amicable arrangement whatever amendments of the 
Act of 1832 were really wanted, if party leaders would have abstained 
from using the question of Parliamentary Reform as an engine of 
party warfare. Unfortunately it was so used. The first instance of its 
being so was that which I have just mentioned, of Mr. Disraeli’s 
having at the head of most of his party declined voting with Lord J. 
Russell against Mr. L. King’s motion. By doing so he inflicted upon 
the Government the mortification of a defeat, but this turned ont to 
have been as bad as a mere party move as it was injurious to the 
country. The speech of Lord John Russell, in which, while opposing 
the motion before the House, he declared his readiness to consider 
the question of a further reform of Parliament, afforded an oppor- 
tunity which, if it had been well used by the leader of the Opposition, 
might have led to an amicable and judicious settlement of the 
question, to the great advantage both of the nation and of the 
Conservative party. But for the sake of a barren triumph to that 
party the opportunity was thrown away, and the question was left 
unsettled, which was a great misfortune to the country, while for 
several years it proved to be an insuperable obstacle to power being 
held, except for one or two short intervals, by a Conservative adminis- 
tration. 

This first vote of the House of Commons in favour of making a 
large change in a democratic direction in the system of representation 
as settled in 1832, which the Radicals obtained by the virtual aid of 
the Conservative party, was followed bya series of proceedings on the 
subject of Parliamentary Reform which reflect great and nearly equal 
discredit on both of the principal political parties in the State. Dur- 
ing sixteen years it led to much unscrupulous party manceuvring for 
the possession of power, to changes of administration, to much idle 
talking in Parliament, chiefly remarkable for its obvious insincerity, 
and to the inevitable neglect, while these miserable party squabbles 
were going on, of any steady and judicious efforts to accomplish various 
much wanted improvements in our law. In the course of these pro- 
ceedings almost all the leading politicians on both sides in vying with 
each other for popularity became so committed to some great change 
that, though there was no real desire for it either among themselves or 
in the nation, a state of things was produced which in 1867 brought 
about the passing of a new Reform Act. This measure not only 
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greatly lowered the franchise both in counties and boroughs, thus 
largely increasing the number of voters, but at the same time, by 
other changes it introduced, it made it more difficult to obtain admit- 
tance into the House of Commons for men who had only ability 
and political knowledge to recommend them, and possessing neither 
skill in the arts of popularity hunting nor willingness to condescend to 
their use. As I have already shown, a great: change for the worse in 
the character of the House became evident under the new system of 
representation, and in addition to other faults the Act of 1867 had 
the very serious one that instead of correcting it aggravated what- 
ever anomalies had been allowed to continue by the original Reform 
Act, and added to their number. Thus the measure was by its very 
nature only a temporary one, affording no prospect that it could effect 
a permanent settlement on a subject as to which frequent changes 
are especially inconvenient and dangerous. It was therefore only 
what was to be expected that in 1884 and 1885 a further alteration 
of the constitution of the House of Commons should have been pro- 
posed and agreed to, but it is deeply to be regretted that neither in 
the provisions of the two Bills then passed, nor in the proceedings 
upon them in either House of Parliament, are signs to be found of 
any serious attention having been given to what ought to have been 
the main question to be considered, whether it was likely that by the 
proposed changes the House of Commons would be rendered more 
capable of performing its duties with success. The evident failure of 
the Act of 1867 to answer this purpose, and its having had precisely 
the opposite effect, ought to have served as a warning against taking 
another ‘ leap in the dark,’ but it did not, and the mistake then made 
was repeated, Again, without even an attempt to ascertain what 
were the faults in the actual constitution of the House of Commons 
which had interfered with its efficiency as an instrument for securing 
the good government of the country, or how these faults might be 
corrected, another Act was passed, making a further and a very large 
advance in the same direction as the former one. If the extreme 
importance for the welfare of the nation of having the functions of 
the House of Commons honestly and wisely performed had been under- 
stood, and even if moderate pains had been taken to inquire how this 
end might be attained, such a change as that which was made in 
1884-85 could never have been agreed to. For my own part I do not 
believe that it was wise to carry further the great extension of the 
franchise which had been granted in 1867, and thus to increase the 
large share of political power already enjoyed by those classes which 
are necessarily, from their position, most wanting in the political 
knowledge required to make the exercise of this power beneficial to 
themselves or to the nation. 

Perhaps it may be said that in 1884 a further extension of the 
franchise beyond that which had been made in 1867 was unavoidable. 
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I am not aware of any sufficient reason for supposing it to have been 
so, but even if it was, it would not have been impossible to make 
arrangements to mitigate, if they could not avert, the evils to be 
apprehended from so hazardous an experiment. ‘The arrangements 
actually made seem instead to have been ingeniously contrived to 
aggravate these evils, and without attempting to point out the many 
faults of the scheme that was adopted, I must mention two of those 
which I regard as the most glaring. The first to which I desire to 
call attention is the increase that was made in the number of members 
of the House of Commons. Experience of the working of deliberative 
assemblies in various countries has led a majority of careful observers 
to the conclusion that among the faults that tend most to render 
such assemblies unfit for the effective transaction of business, that of 
being too numerous is one of the worst. This view was so strongly 
held by the Ministers who carried the Reform Act of 1832, that in 
their first Bill of the previous year they introduced clauses providing 
for a considerable reduction of the number of members in the House 
of Commons. The second Bill, which was ultimately passed, con- 
tained no similar clauses, because the proposed reduction of the 
number of members in the House of Commons had obtained little 
support from public opinion, while the determined resistance offered 
by the powerful Tory party to the policy of Reform made it abso- 
lutely necessary for the Government, in framing their second Bill, to 
give as little handle as possible for plausible and popular objections ; 
accordingly this, which had been considered by no means one of the 
least important parts of the original scheme, was very reluctantly 
abandoned.’ I think that of those who, like myself, sat in the earlier 
reformed Parliaments, there can have been few who would not have 
agreed with me in thinking that it is much to be regretted that this 
part of the origina! plan of reform had to be given up. One effect of 
the Reform Act was, that it greatly increased the proportion of 
members who habitually attended the sittings of the House, and thus 
caused the inconvenience of its being too numerous to be more felt 

% I remember that my father, at the time, in expressing to me his great regret 
at its being necessary to give up this part of the original plan, told me that, from his 
experience of the House of Commons, both before and after the Union with Ireland, 
he covld not doubt that the addition then made to it of one hundred members had 
produced a great change for the worse in its character as a deliberative assembly, 
It had done so not because tHe Irish members in those days were inferior to their 
English and Scotch colleagues in fitness for their position, but because the House was 
rendered by this increase of its numbers too large and unwieldy a body for the con- 
venient and effective transaction of its business. He also told me that while the 
Act of Union was still in progress he was so convinced it would have this effect that 
he suggested to Pitt that he should make room for the hundred Irish members by 
taking a similar course in England to that he had adopted as to Ireland, and buying 
up @ hundred of the seats for close boroughs. I remember he said that Pitt had 
declined to accept this suggestion, but I cannot remember how he said that he had 
made it. I suppose it must have been given privately, for I am not aware that there 
is any record of its having been offered in Parliament. 
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than it had been previously in the unreformed Parliament. The 
addition made to the number of members of the House of Commons 
in 1885 was a change in exactly the opposite direction to that which 
it would have heen desirable to follow, and was especially injudicious 
at a time when serious inconvenience from the slowness with which 
the House gets through its business was already a matter of just 
complaint. Its being too numerous both affords facilities for wilful 
obstruction to the progress of business in the House, and also tends 
‘o make it slower even when no such obstruction is attempted. An 
equal want of judgment seems to me to have been shown in providing 
that most of the members of the House of Commons should be 
elected by large constituencies, each returning a single member. 
Under the present extended franchise the working classes can seldom 
fail to have a majority of votes in these constituencies. By the ar- 
rangement therefore that only a single member should be elected by 
each of them, these classes have conferred upon them, if not a 
monopoly, at all events an unfair share of political power. The 
Radicals of former days, and especially Mr. Mill when insisting upon 
the claims of the working classes to an increase of their political power, 
habitually recognised the importance of giving a fair share of such 
power to other classes of society also, and of facilitating the entrance 
into the House of Commons of men of high education and of political 
knowledge. If the advantage of enabling the House to have the 
assistance of men of that description in its deliberations had not 
been lost sight of in settling the provisions of the Acts of 1884-85, it 
would have been no insoluble problem to discover some means for 
facilitating their entrance into Parliament, even with a franchise so 
nearly approaching to universal suffrage as that which was adopted. 
But instead of this the arrangement that was made has rendered it 
still more difficult than it had already become for any man to obtain 
a seat who will not accept it as the nominee of a party he is ready to 
follow, whether right or wrong, or who ventures to oppose any pre- 
vailing cry of the day, however obviously unwise it may be. 

It may probably be asked by any person who has taken the 
trouble of reading the preceding pages, for what purpose it can be 
that I have endeavoured to show that the House of Commons, under 
its altered constitution, has proved itself to be incapable of properly 
performing its high duties; that its being so is a cause of great 
danger to the nation, and has already produced much evil; and that 
this unfortunate state of things has been brought about by the 
mistakes committed by the leaders of the different political parties. 
It may be remarked that, even if all that I have said were admitted 
to be true, there can be no use in dwelling on the fact, since it is too 
late to undo what may have been unwisely done. Though the 
change which has been made in our constitution may be as bad as I 
have represented it to be, it is impossible to go back, and we cannot 
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escape the consequences of the national error. I do not deny that 
these remarks may naturally be made on what I have written, and I 
am well aware that nothing can at present be done to avert the evils 
I apprehend as likely to arise from the faults of our present system 
of government ; but it by no means follows that it is useless to inquire 
what these faults are, and in what manner it has come to pass that 
they should have been committed, in spite of all the warnings against 
such errors that might have been drawn from the experience of this 
and of other countries in early as well as in recent times. These 
questions are not of mere speculative interest, since, perhaps, the 
time may not be distant when they will become of practical im- 
portance in the consideration of measures for meeting national diffi- 
culties that seem to be approaching. 

In 1884 I expressed in this Review my opinion that the system 
of Parliamentary Government carried on under its present conditions 
was showing signs of failing. These signs have since become more 
conspicuous, and there is too much reason to fear that unless some- 
thing can be done to make this system of government work better 
than it has done of late, it will be found difficult long to resist 
Professor Goldwin Smith’s conclusion, that it is unsound in principle, 
and ought, therefore, to be abandoned. I trust it may never become 
necessary to make such an admission, for I am convinced that what- 
ever faults there may be in the manner in which it has been applied, 
the principle of Parliamentary Government is sound, and under it 
this country has in two centuries risen to so much greatness and 
prosperity that it would be a great misfortune to be compelled to 
abandon it with all the traditions attached to it. The fundamental 
principle on which this system of government may be considered to 
rest is that it requires the executive authority to be placed in the 
hands of Ministers who possess the confidence of the Legislature. By 
this arrangement complete concert is secured in the exercise of 
executive and legislative authority, and this concert is absolutely 
necessary in order that a nation may be governed with the vigour 
which is always needed for its welfare, and in times of difficulty and 
danger is often indispensable for its safety. But Iam not aware 
that any means of insuring this concert have been suggested except 
the practical union of both kinds of authority in the same hands 
which is provided for by Parliamentary Government. Under this 
system of government the Ministers entrusted with executive 
power are assured of having the measures, and especially the ex- 
penditure they consider to be necessary for the safety or the welfare 
of the State, sanctioned by the Legislature, because they hold their 
position in consequence of their possessing its confidence ; but under 
other forms of representative institutions the Executive Government 
has no such assurance. In the United States the President and his 
Ministers cannot calculate upon their advice being followed by Congress 
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as to measures or expenditure they consider to be required for the 
public good. The history of thai great Republic shows that serious 
inconvenience has sometimes been occasioned by this division 
of authority created by its constitution, while it certainly has not 
prevented party spirit from producing in it even greater evils than 
among ourselves. Even if this were the only reason for preferring 
Parliamentary Government to other forms of representative insti- 
tutions, it would, I think, be a sufficient one, provided that the 
Legislature, and especially its representative branch, which has to 
play so important a part in such a Government, is well qualified for 
its duties. Unless this condition is fulfilled Parliamentary Govern- 
ment may prove a curse instead of a blessing to the nation in which 
it is established. In order that in our own country the House of 
Commons should exercise its great powers with the highest possible 
advantage to the public, it ought to be capable of transacting its 
business with reasonable expedition ; its debates ought to be calcu- 
lated to enlighten both its members and the public as to the true 
interests of the nation; its members ought in respect of political 
knowledge and understanding to stand higher, or at any rate not to 
fall below the average of educated men, and among them there 
ought to be found a large proportion of men distinguished for high 
ability and judgment ; its decisions on the questions submitted to it 
ought to be habitually guided by good sense and not by passion 
and prejudice, its members holding a position of sufficient inde- 
pendence to enable them to act according to their honest judgment; 
and its influence over the Executive Government should be so used 
as to favour a steady and consistent adherence to a national policy, as 
nearly in accordance with the dictates of wisdom as the actual state 
of knowledge and opinions in the country might permit. 

The British House of Commons never has come up to this idea of 
what is to be desired for it, nor can we expect that it ever will do so ; 
but the nation ought not to rest satisfied while it not only falls so 
far short as it now does of that idea, but also shows a marked inferiority 
to what it was when elected under the provisions of the Reform Act 
of 1832, and even in some important respects to the unreformed 
House in its best days. 

I have said that the nation ought not to rest satisfied with such a 
state of things. I am, therefore, glad to observe that there seems to 
be some reason for believing that the events of the last few years are 
beginning to force on the public an uneasy feeling of its affairs being 
ill managed, and of the necessity of a constitutional change of some 
sort. This feeling is as yet far from being sufficiently strong to 
afford ground for expecting that an early attempt will be made to 
improve the existing system of our government, but I am convinced 
that sooner or later (and possibly much sooner than is now looked for) 
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the necessity for effecting such an improvement will become too 
urgent to be overlooked. Whenever that necessity is recognised, 
there will be no reason to despair of its being found practicable (if 
proper means are adopted for the purpose) to effect such an improve- 
ment in the constitution of the Legislature as would enable the system 
of Parliamentary Government to work with advantage. I speak of 
an improvement of the Legislature because I am convinced (though 
it would not be opportune here to state my reasons for that opinion) 
that, if a well considered attempt should be made to render the House 
of Commons more capable that it now is of properly performing its 
duties, it would be right at the same time to endeavour to improve 
the House of Lords. Abstaining, however, from entering into the 
question whether any measures of reform which may be proposed 
ought to apply to both Houses of Parliament or only to the House of 
Commons, I have to remark that in either case two things seem to 
be indispensable for the success of what may be done. In the first 
place it is of the highest importance that in dealing with this subject 
the influence of party feeling and of party interests should as far as 
possible be excluded. No doubt this is an object that it would be 
difficult to attain, but it is impossible that the question of constitu- 
tional reform can be rightly dealt with unless it is accomplished, and 
it would be so if the great body of those who take an earnest and 
intelligent interest in the welfare of the nation, and regard it as of 
infinitely greater importance than the advantage of any party, would 
join in showing a determination not to permit that great question 
to be any longer treated as one of mere party concern. 

Secondly, I hold it to be necessary that, before any further con- 
stitutional change is attempted, there should be in some way or other 
a formal recognition of the fact that the only legitimate object of all 
such changes is to secure for the nation the advantage of having 
both the work of legislation and the general management of public 
affairs well and wisely conducted. If asked the question whether this 
is not the end that ought to be aimed at in any attempt that may here- 
after be made to improve our Parliamentary constitution, scarcely 
a single person would probably be found who would be bold enough 
to deny it to be so; yet it is certain, as I have already observed, that 
not the slightest attention was given eitherin 1867 or again in 1884-85 
to the question as to what effect the large changes then made were 
likely to have on the character of the House of Commons, and there- 
fore on legislation and on the general administration of public affairs. 
A formal recognition of the proper object of Parliamentary Reform 
would tend to avert the risk of another ‘leap in the dark’ being taken, 
and might possibly lead to what I have long thought to be most 
desirable—the institution of a careful inquiry, by afew competent and 
impartial men, for the purpose of ascertaining what are the real faults 
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of our existing system of representation, and by what means these 
faults could be best corrected.‘ 

I should have been glad, before bringing this article to an end, to 
offer some remarks as to the questions which would demand most 
attention if the subject of Parliamentary Reform should again come 
under consideration, and especially to show that what has been done 
of late years has involved a complete abandonment in one or two 
instances of what used to be considered fundamental principles of our 
old Parliamentary constitution, which it was the earnest desire of the 
Reformers of 1832 to maintain in its integrity, while they corrected 
those faults in it which had been made manifest by experience. I have 
abstained from doing so because it is clear that at present any dis- 
cussion upon this matter, if not altogether useless, would at all events 
be premature. I will therefore, in conclusion, only express my firm 
conviction that unless a strenuous and well-directed effort is made to 
ward off the threatening danger, the want of wisdom in the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the nation (caused mainly by the unfitness of 
the House of Commons for the position it holds), which is becoming 
daily more conspicuous, will not fail sooner or later to produce its 
natural fruit of national calamity. In what manner calamity may 
come it would be idle to attempt to guess, but it would be pre- 
sumptuous to suppose that if it should prove itself unworthy of the 
exalted position to which it has been raised by the favour of Divine 


Providence, the British Empire will be safe from the doom of the 
mighty Roman Empire, and of other States which have been brought 
down from the height of power and prosperity to utter ruin by the 
faults and follies of their people and of their rulers. 


* In an essay on Parliamentary Government which I wrote in 1857, and again in a 
seoond and enlarged edition of that essay published in 1864, I endeavoured to show 
the importance of initiating such an inquiry, and I suggested a mode of doing so 
which I still believe might have been adopted with great advantage, and would 
probably have averted much of the evil that has followed from what has since been 
done on the question of Reform. 


GREY. 
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